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THE STATE OF MORALS AND EDUCATION IN WALES.* 


HE attention of the Government 

was first directed to the state of 
popular education in Wales in the 
year 1840. The inquiries which 
were set on foot on that occasion 
originated in the Chartist outbreak 
under the leadership of Frost, when 
some thousands of the mining popu- 
lation were impressed with an idea 
that they were to ‘ march to London, 
fight a great battle, and conquer a great 
kingdom.’ The ministry of the day 
was aroused to a state of vigilance in 
a quarter to which its attention had 
been previously very little directed. 
An investigation was made into the 
condition of the population. It was 
found to be in the enjoyment of a 
more than average share of material 
comforts, but very low in the scale 
of morals and education. 

Her majesty’s inspector of schools 
under the Committee of Council of 
Education, which had been then 
recently established, was commis- 
sioned to make the necessary in- 
quiries into the state of the work- 
ing classes, and his Report disclosed 
the causes of the demoralised con- 
dition of the country, which was 
stated to have its origin in defi- 
cient education and an insensibility 
and culpable indifference on the part 
of the superior classes to the moral 


interests of the population by which 
they were surrounded. 

Some praiseworthy efforts have 
doubtless since been made to im- 
prove the state of this district. 
Schools have been established in 
some spots, of which the moral fea- 
tures were formerly as repulsive as 
the physical aspect is cheerless, and 
in many places a decided improve- 
ment has been effected. Much, how- 
ever, yet remains to be done to res- 
cue this much-neglected locality 
from the dominion of lawlessness 
and vice. 

While the portion of South Wales 
to which we have adverted has been 
undergoing a gradual and, we trust, 
@ permanent improvement, the re- 
mainder of the principality has con- 
tinued almost a terra incognita in refer- 
ence to the state of popular education. 
The attention of Government was at 
length directed to it by an intelligent 
member of parliament, who, a Welsh- 
man himself, was the first to call the 

ublic attention to the — of 

is coun Urged to the necessary 
duty by Mr. Williams, Government 
delegated the office of inquiry to the 
Committee of Council of Education. 
A commission was speedily appointed, 
consisting of three gentlemen, well 
qualified for the duties they were 


* a of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Education in Wales, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. Published, by 
Authority, by John W. Parker, West Strand. 1847. 
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required to discharge, and the result 
is the production of the three able 
and comprehensive Reports which 
have been recently presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. 

We believe that few were popes 
for the revelations made by these im- 
portant documents. They exhibit a 
state of society utterly and, but for a 
few redeeming features, we should say, 
hopelessly corrupt, and disclose an 
amount of popular ignorance and 
moral degradation no less painful to 
contemplate than disgraceful to the 
country which harbours it, the State 
which has permitted it, and to the 
nation within whose confines it 
exists. 

The information contained in these 
Reports is so minute and multifarious 
that it will be impossible, we fear, to 
give, within our necessary limits, 
even a faint representation of the 
educational condition of Wales; but, 
by a selection of such facts as are 
most calculated to fix attention, we 
hope to present a correct outline of 
the moral features of the princi- 


ity. 

Pes Welsh undoubtedly labour 
under a very serious impediment to 
any considerable intellectual progress. 
‘The language presents an impassable 
barrier to the reception of new ideas. 
It shuts them out from all commu- 
nication with the world of thought 
beyond them. Neighbours to the 
most enlightened and enterprising 
nation on the face of the globe, it 
dooms them to a state of comparative 
epee and mental torpor. It is 

e language of the Cymri, and an- 
terior to that of the ancient Britons, 
and adapted only to express the 
wants of a simple nar engaged in 
the pursuits of rural life and the 
feelings of religious devotion. It ap- 
pears to be not ill adapted for reli- 
gious controversy. The profoundest 
conceptions of theology may, it is 
said, be expressed in it with meta- 

ysical accuracy. A taste for re- 
igious discussion forms a marked 
feature of the Welsh character. 
Their Sunday-schools are described 
as a mixture of worship, discussion, 
and elementary instruction; and a 
fifth of the entire population is re- 
turned as attending them, It is not 
pretended that these schools, too 


* Report, p. 5. 
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often the only substitute for daily 
education, can supply its deficiency. 


The popular Sunday-schools are (Mr. 
Lingen says) maintained at little or no 
expense. Almost every adult scholar 
possesses his own Bible. The elementary 
books are little stitched pamphlets of the 
commonest kind. These are purchased 
by subscription. Commentaries are 
usually the property of individuals. 
They are possessed and read to a consi- 
derable extent. The rabbinical sort of 
learning, or exalted doctrine often con- 
tained in them, suits the popular taste. 
I have heard the most minute accounts 
given of such customs as expulsion from 
the synagogue and the constitution of the 
Jewish councils ; and it will be seen, by 
reference to the Report of my assistant, 
Mr. Morris, that a familiar acquaintance 
with formule, embodying the more ab- 
struse parts of the Divinity, is far from 
being uncommon.* 

So much doctrinal controversy has 
arisen of late years in Wales, that 
the catechising of these schools is 
now chiefly confined to polemics. 
The connexion between Church and 
State—whether confirmation is con- 

to Scripture—whether baptism 
ought to be by immersion or the re- 
verse—the rival systems of Presby- 
terianism and Independency — ori- 
inal sin—these are some of the sub- 
jects in which children are instructed, 
and which engage in earnest discus- 
sion the adult members of the Sun- 
day-schools. Much immorality is 
also said to be the consequence of the 
evening meetings of these socicties ; 
and it will be apparent, that among 
the Welsh generally a taste for theo- 
logical discussion and religious ex- 
citement may be perfectly well com- 
bined with a total disregard of moral 
purity. 

The means hitherto adopted for 
removing the great obstacle to intel- 
lectual nee eae ignorance 
of the English language, have been 
found perfectly inadequate. In fact,in 
no class of schools has even an attempt 
been made to remove the first difli- 
culty which occurs to a Welsh child 
at the very commencement of his 
course of instruction. 


Every book in the school (according to 
Mr. Vaughan Johnson?) is written in 
English ; every word he speaks is to be 
spoken in English; every subject of in- 
struction must be studied in English ; 


+ Ibid. p. 11. 
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and every addition to his stock of know- 
ledge in grammar, history, or arithmetic, 
must be communicated in English words. 
And yet no class of schools has been fur- 
nished with dictionaries or grammars in 
Welsh and English. The promoters of 
the schools appear unconscious of the 
difficulty, and the teachers of the possi- 
bility, of its removal. In the meantime, 
it is difficult to conceive an employment 
more discouraging than that of the 
scholars, compelled as they are to employ 
six hours daily reading and reciting chap- 
ters and formularies in a tongue which 
they cannot understand, and which nei- 
ther their books nor their teachers can 
explain. 


Many schools, indeed, as Mr. Sy- 
mons states, are ‘not for the pur- 
pose of mental instruction, or of edu- 
cation in any single sense of the 
word, but for that of accustoming the 
eyes to certain signs and the mouth 
to utter corresponding sounds.’ 

What can be expected from at- 
tempts at education thus hopelessly 
defective but an amount of general 
ignorance unexampled, we believe, 
in any civilised nation? The ideas, 
no less of the adult labouring popu- 
lation than of children, under this 
system, must for ever remain exclu- 
sively local. The progressive intel- 
ligence of a thousand years has not 
yet extended to them. Scarcely a 
ray of the general illumination which 
the full light of knowledge has shed 
over other lands has entered their 
darkened minds. They cannot even 
understand a word which expresses 
a relation beyond their daily life. 
Their only literature is exclusively 
religious, and that replete with the 
bitterness of sectarian bigotry. All 
attempts to introduce a periodical 
literature in their own language de- 
voted to the diffusion of general in- 
formation have hitherto failed for 
want of encouragement, and been 
abandoned with loss by the projec- 
tors. They were rejected as much 
from want of interest in the subjects 
as from a positive inability to grasp 
unfamiliar ideas. A people thus iso- 
lated and cut off from all communion 
with a higher intelligence than their 
own naturally falls under the do- 
minion of a degrading superstition. 
The belief in charms, supernatural 
appearances, ghosts, and witchcraft, is 
common. A book was published at 
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Newport, in the year 1813, by a cler- 
gyman, designed, as expressed in the 
title-page, ‘to confute and to prevent 
the infidelity of denying the being 
and apparition of spirits, which tends 
to irreligion and atheism.’ And a 
subscription was lately made by his 
fellow-townsmen in order to enable a 
carpenter to travel fifty miles, from 
Monmouth to Lampeter, to consult 
a ‘wise man’ how to recover some 
tools he had lost.* 

It is painful to reveal the moral 
condition of the Welsh people and 
to bring to light the illustrations with 
which these Reports are full. The 
evidence presented in corroboration 
of the opinions expressed is uniform, 
explicit, uncontradicted, and abund- 
ant. There is a total want of clean- 
liness in their houses and of decency 
in their domestic arrangements; a 
common herding of the sexes toge- 
ther in a sleeping apartment is gene- 
ral. In many places, squalid huts 
appear to be the deliberate choice of 
people who are not more poor than 
the peasantry of England, Drunk- 
enness and dishonesty extensively 
prevail. The sanctity of places is 
sometimes as little canelek as the 
decencies of life. In one district a 
churchyard is used as a drying- 
ground, and in another is resorted to 
as the common privy of the parish. 
The houses are in general devoid of 
the accommodations which health 
and propriety require. ‘The cottages 
are generally described as wretched 
in the extreme, formed in many 
places of loose fragments of rock and 
shale piled together, without mortar 
or whitewash. Never having seen 
a higher order of civilisation, al- 
though they have the means to live 
respectably, they deliberately prefer, 
from ignorance, their degraded social 
condition. Nor is this state of feel- 
ing confined to the labouring popu- 
lation. The farmers, who might raise 
the standard of comfort and civilisa- 
tion around them, are content to in- 
habit huts scarcely less dark, dirty, 
and comfortless. The testimony of 
a gentleman well acquainted with the 
state of society in Welsh towns, is 
very strong on the social degradation 
of the people. 

The poor (he says) seem ignorant on 
most subjects except how to cheat and 


* Mr. Symons’s Report, p. 64. 
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speak evil of each other. They appear 
not to have an idea what the comforts of 
life are. There are at least 2000 persons 
in this town living in a state of the 
greatest filth, and, to all appearances, 
they enjoy their filth and idleness, for 
they make no effort to get rid of it. From 
my experience of Ireland, I think there is 
a very great similarity between the lower 
orders of Welsh and Irish—both are 
dirty, indolent, bigoted, and conténted.* 

Petty thefts, lying, cozening, every 
meats of chicanery, paren te 
and idleness, prevail to a great extent 
among the least educated part of the 
community, who are said scarcely to 
— them in the lightof sins. An 
acknowledged thief is almost as well 
thought of, and as much employed, as 
better characters by the lower or- 
ders. 

Perjury is common in courts of 
justice. It is a regular custom for 
parties to a cause to employ per- 
sons to tamper with the jury be- 
fore a trial comes on, and to infuse 
views of the case into their minds. A 
Bristol merchant is reported to have 
declared that his efforts to continue a 
commerce with the Welsh people, 
which would be mutually profitable 
were they commonly trustworthy, 
had been wholly frustrated by their 
inveterate faithlessness to their bar- 
= the moment they see the possi- 

ility of gaining a penny by breaking 
them. 

But the predominant sin of Wales 
is the almost total absence of chastity 
on the part of both sexes, which pre- 
vails rather from the want of a 
sense of moral obligation than from 
a forgetfulness or violation of recog- 
nised duties. The number of ille- 
gitimate, children in proportion to 
the population is astounding. The 
vice is not confined to the poor. 
Farmers’ daughters are in the con- 
stant habit of being ‘courted in bed,’ 
and in the case of domestic servants, 
= offence _— to be a 

regnancy before marriage is the 
ataedl calor of —~ and neither 
creates shame nor affixes disgrace. 
The custom of Wales is said to jus- 
tify the practice, and the system of 
‘ bundling,’ or courting in beds, is an 
ancient and recognised preliminary 
to marriage; if pregnancy ensues, 
the union generally, but by no means 
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always, takes place. An attempt 
having been made at a Union board 
to persuade the guardians to build a 
workhouse, with a belief that it 
would check the increase of bastardy, 
they scouted the notion of its being 
any disgrace, and maintained that the 
custom of Wales justified the thing. 
In short, to use the emphatic language 
of the chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Bangor,— 

It is an undeniable fact, that incon- 
tinence is not regarded as a vice, scarcely 
as a frailty, by the common people in 
Wales. It is considered as a matter of 
course, as the regular conventional pro- 
cess towards marriage. It is avowed, 
defended, and laughed at, without scruple, 
or shame, or concealment, by both sexes 
alike. * * * The minds ofthe com- 
mon people are become thoroughly and 
universally depraved and brutalised ; and 
to meet this appalling evil the present 
system of education in Wales is utterly 
powerless. 

We will now, having dwelt longer 
than we could desire on these revolt- 
ing details, endeavour to shew what 
that education really is ; and to point 
out its utter insufficiency to eradicate 
or check the moral pestilence with 
which a whole country is infected. 

In the three counties of Brecknock, 
Cardigan, and Radnor, it i 
that the number at day-schools in 
every hundred of the whole popula- 
tion of the three counties is 6°17, 
amounting to little more than one- 
sixteenth of the whole population. And 
this result is conjectured to be more 
favourable than the truth, the popu- 
lation being taken from the census of 
1841. Indeed, the commissioner, on 
satisfactory data, shews a deficiency 
in Brecknockshire of 21°7 per cent, 
in Cardiganshire of 43-2 per cent, 
and in Radnorshire of 46°6 per cent. 
The results are arrived at by assuming 
that five years is no undue propor- 
tion of a youth's lifetime to be al- 
lotted to the entire course of educa- 
tion, and that one-half of the whole 
number, between five and fifteen 
years of age, will give the floating 
number of children in statu pupillari ; 
and from these a deduction of one- 
sixth is made for those who are not 
likely to attend the common schools. 
But a striking and significant fact is 
elicited by the statistics of the three 





* Evidence of Archdeacon Venables. 
+ Evidence of the Rev. J. Denning, Mr. Symons’s Report, p. 58. 
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above-mentioned counties. Of the 
whole number on the books of the 
district, no less than 5265, or 56°9 

r cent, have been in attendance for 
ess than one year, and only 732, or 
7°9 per cent, for more than three years. 

he proportions per cent of the 
children attending schools to the po- 
pulation of the same age and sex is 
thus given for the whole of Wales: 
Carmarthenshire, 17°7 ; Glamorgan- 
shire, 25°4 ; Pembrokeshire, 27°7 ;— 
the three counties, 229: Brecknock- 
shire, 20°7; Cardiganshire, 15°3 ; 
Radnorshire, 14°6 ; —the three coun- 
ties, 17:1: Anglesey, 18°2; Mont- 

mery, 18°4; Carnarvon, 19:7; 

erioneth, 21°7; Denbigh, 22:8; 
Flint, 30°2. Total, North Wales, 
22°0. 

These few statistical facts speak 
more impressively than any descrip- 
tion of educational deficiencies. The 
incomes of schools and the remunera- 
tion of schoolmasters, as detailed in 
tables, are facts of equal significance. 

The average annual income of 
schools is represented to be, for the 
three counties of Carmarthen, Gla- 
morgan, and Pembroke, at an average, 
211.14s.9d.; for the counties of Breck- 
nock, Cardigan, and Radnor, it is said 
to range between 18/. and 25/.; and in 
the six counties of North Wales the 
average is specified as 26/.19s.2d. The 
school buildings are generally de- 
scribed as wretched in the extreme ; 
sometimes consisting only of dark and 
dilapidated lofts, squalid hovels with 
floors of bare earth; and even the 
best, generally devoid of apparatus, 
proper furniture, and decent accom- 
modations. 

In estimating the results of the 
very insufficient amount of ele- 
mentary education in Wales, allow- 
ance must undoubtedly be made, not 
only for the great poverty of the 
schools, but for the manifold diffi- 
culties arising from the diversity 
between the ieanene in which the 
school-books are written and the 
mother-tongue of the children. 


In proportion, Mr. Lingen justly ob- 
serves, as the teacher adheres to English, 
he does not get beyond the child’s ears ; 
in proportion as he employs Welsh, he 
appears to be superseding the most im- 
- part of the child’s education. 

ow and where to draw the line, how to 
convey the principles of knowledge 
through the only medium in which the 
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child can apprehend them, yet to leave 
them impressed upon its mind in other 
terms and under other forms; how to 
employ the old tongue as a scaffolding, 
yet to leave, if possible, no trace of it in 
the finished building, but to have it, if 
not lost, at least stowed away ;—all this 
presupposes a teacher so thoroughly 
master of the subject which he is going 
to teach, and also of two languages most 
dissimilar in genius and idiom, that he 
can indifferently represent his matter with 
equal clearness in one as in the other. 
No teachers less gifted could deal ef- 
fectually with the existing state of things. 

How far the present race of school- 
masters approximates to this standard, 
may be inferred not only from the 
exceedingly low rate of remuneration 
before described, but from the hete- 
rogeneous elements of which they 
are composed, as indicated by the 
ninety-seven different occupations 
which they have severally filled be- 
fore they took upon themselves the 
office of an instructor—an office the 
least esteemed and the worst re- 
munerated in the country, and serv- 
ing as ‘the sink of all the others.’ 
The miserable pittance they get, not 
in most places exceeding the wages 
of a common labourer, is irregularly 
paid, and keeps them in a state of 
penury and contempt. 

The intellectual and moral results 
of schools so circumstanced and so 
conducted can only, if not positively 
barren, be conceived as of the most 
humble description. We feel that, 
in estimating the attainments of 
children, every allowance ought 
to be made for a training so de- 
fective, and for the disadvantages 
under which they labour in their 
efforts to acquire even the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge. In questioning 
a child on subjects brought almost 
of necessity indistinctly before its 
mind, the difficulties of forming con- 
ceptions on matters alien to its ha- 
bits of thought ought to be duly 
tee ; nevertheless, an amount 
of ignorance connected with ques- 
tions of the most elementary instruc- 
tion has been adduced in the evidence 
of these Reports, which is not less 
astonishing than deplorable. 

The notions generally entertained 
on geography, and on subjects con- 
nected with national life and history, 
are not a little strange. Tred 
was named as the capital of England, 
and Europe and America described 
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as towns in the same country. In- 
deed, a very faint conception is 
formed, even by teachers themselves, 
of the rudiments of geographical 
knowledge. The prevailing belief 
among children is, that Ireland is a 
town somewhere in Wales, and that 
France has been alternately placed 
in every quarter of the globe. Black 
people were assigned to every coun- 
try except Wales. A decided ma- 
jority of the children examined did 
not Sue the name of the county 
they were living in. A Dissenting 
minister is represented as illustrating 
idolatry by a description of ‘the god 
Ganges, whom the pagans carried 
on their shoulders, and made the 

ple worship.’ In one school Wil- 
iam the Conqueror was declared to 
have defeated the English at the 
battle of Waterloo, and to have 
reigned next before Queen Victoria ; 
= Napoleon was by turns declared 
to have been an American, a Rus- 
sian, a Scotchman, and a Spaniard. 
In two schools, widely distant from 
each other, Prince Albert was said 
to be the Queen of England. In b 
far the greater proportion of schools 
the name of her majesty was un- 
known. In one she was pronounced 
to be the mother of our Saviour; 
but a rather common impression ex- 
ists that she sits somewhere in Lon- 
don, ‘making money.’ 

However ludicrous these instances 
of a total absence of intelligent no- 
tions on common affairs may ap- 
pear, the profound ignorance almost 
universally exhibited on religious 
subjects is calculated to give rise to 
very different emotions. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to introduce illustra- 
tions without treading on the verge 
of profaneness, and presenting gro- 

ue and incongruous im to 
none. Yet the truth aunt be 
disclosed without some allusion to 
the subject. 

There is, in fact, little or no reli- 
gious instruction given in the day- 
schools. In the adventure-schools 
the masters and mistresses admit 
they do not teach it, and that the 

rents would be dissatisfied if they 

id. The Scriptures appear to be 
read in almost every school, but 
merely as a text-book, and a cheap 
one. In very few schools are 
the leading facts of the Gospel his- 
tory known. In one, in reply to a 
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question, ‘ Who was Christ ?’ five re- 
peatedly declared they did not know, 
and had never heard of him; one 
only knew he was crucified; two 
only knew who made the world. 
All except two declared, positively 
and repeatedly, that there would 
be no other life or world after this ; 
that they had never been told or 
heard of any; and that their fathers 
and mothers never said any thing to 
them about such things. In another 
school, two only could tell any one 
thing that Christ did; and a third 
said that he drew water from a rock 
in the land of Canaan. Inanother, one 
only knew who the apostles were, 
none what happened to Christ when 
he came into the world; but they 
thought that he was nailed to a cross 
by the ‘bloody Jews.’ Seven thought 
that it was done in Wales, and twoin 
England. A child of fourteen re- 
peated the Belief perfectly, and then 
said that she did not understand one 
word of it. All thought the sun 
went round the world. In another, 
three girls repeatedly declared that 
they had never heard of Christ ; two, 
that they had never heard of God. 
Two out of six had never heard of 
St. Paul; the same number thought 
Christ on earth now; one only said 
he was in Heaven. In another, none 
knew whether Christ would come 
back to the earth nor what death he 
died. One only could say half the 
Lord’s Prayer. All thought that the 
sun went round the world in twenty- 
four hours, and that the moon went 
away sometimes and then came back 
again. In another, two or three of 
the first class, after every induce- 
ment to tell the truth, declared that 
they had not heard of Christ at all, 
and were wholly unable to say who 
he was or what he did, or any thing 
about him; and the disciples were 
defined as people who behaved ill to 
Christ. Baptism was the only word 
of which they seemed to have a dim 
conception, and that was explained 
as ‘ being put into a basin.’ 

In one school some of the children 
thought Adam, and others Eve, to be 
the mother of our Saviour ; and that 
the Book of Exodus was written by 
Genesis, and Genesis by Exodus. In 
another, Magdalene was de- 
clared to be the mother of Jesus 
Christ, the master acquiescing and 
assuring the commissioner that the 
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case was 80; a grown-up girl said 
that Abraham was the father of Jesus 
Christ, and that Jacob baptised him ; 
the greater part had never heard of 
the resurrection of the dead. In an- 
other it was said, that Mag- 
dalene was the mother of our Saviour, 
that the Virgin was his wife, 
and that the Virgin was God. 
Some thought that Jesus Christ was 
born in Heaven‘; others, that he was 
born in hell. The head boy of a large 
national school was of opinion that 
Nebuchadnezzar and Pharaoh built 
the temple of Jerusalem. Ina church 
school in the county of Flint, seholars 
who could repeat the Church cate- 
chism perfectly believed that their 
‘ghostly enemy’ was Jesus Christ, 
and that there were three, nine, and 
fifteen gods. An apparently intel- 
- boy thought the ark in which 
oah was saved was constructed of 
iron, and built by Solomon. In an- 
other, none could tell who were the 
Jews; and many believed that the 
Welsh were Jews. Moses was said to 
have been the husband of the Virgin 
Mary, and our Saviour to have been 
born in the Garden of Eden. Mary 
dalene was repeatedly declared to 
be the mother of our Saviour ; and on 
one occasion, Joseph of Arimathea her 
husband, . It was said in one school 
that St. Matthew wrote the History 
of England, and even the best scho- 
lars in another repeatedly and con- 
fidently asserted that the soul was 
mortal and the body immortal. 

Opinions are said to differ as to 
the sufficiency of Sunday-school in- 
struction; there can be none, we 
conceive, on the dearth of scriptural 
knowledge imparted in the day- 
schools. We concur in a just and 
important reflection on this subject 
by one of the commissioners :— 

A fatal delusion has misled the pro- 
moters of schools in North Wales. They 
have supposed that if the children make 
use of the Bible as a handbook to learn 
reading, from the alphabet upwards, and 
if catechisms be carefully committed to 
memory, the narratives and doctrines 
therein contained must be impressed on 
their understanding and affections. The 
catechisms and religious formularies, 
which were intended to direct and assist 
the teacher in explaining Scripture and 
imparting religious instruction, to supply 
the defects of extempore explanation, and 
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to secure the scholars from the inculca- 
tion of false doctrine, have had the effect 
of suspending all intelligent exertion, 
have degraded the office of the teacher, 
and reduced the scholars to a state of 
hopeless ignorance, not only of the pe- 
culiar doctrines of respective denomina- 
tions, but of the first principles and truths 
of Christianity.* 

It panes that of the entire num- 
ber of schools provided for the poor, 
those established in connexion with 
religious bodies, or with a view of 
perpetuating particular religious 
creeds, are nearly four times as nu- 
merous as those for general eduea- 
tion, unconnected with any sect or 
church. The attainments of a class 
of teachers having large and import- 
ant schools committed to their charge, 
may be judged of from the following 
instances of ignorance elicited in the 
course of an examination by one of 
the commissioners :— 

In the Church school at Corwen none 
seemed to understand what they were 
reading, and the master was not able to 
explain. He even explained wrong. 
‘There came a dearth over all the land of 
Egypt.’ Master. What is a dearth? 
No answer. Master. A dearth means 
a dew, or darkness. Was St. Peter one 
of the twelve apostles? Answer. No. 
Master, informing the whole school, He 
was one of the seventy. 

In the Church school of Llawynys 
the master, when his pupils stated 
that Pharaoh was the king of Israel, 
commended them, saying, ‘ Very 
= In schools so conducted, the 

iscipline is, as may be supposed, not 
better than the instruction. The 
children are generally rude in their 
manners. One of the commissioners 
on entering a school found a boy 
fighting with the master. Insubordi- 
nation and anarchy are generally 
triumphant. So discouraging is the 
employment, so poor and precarious 
the remuneration, that a master of a 
considerable school is reported to 
have said, that if his health permit- 
ted him, he would rather be a la- 
bourer again than keep school :— 


If the competency of a Welsh school- 
master, says Mr. Symons, is to be mea- 
sured by the standard of the popular 
estimation of his duties, perhaps almost 
as many exceed as fall short of it. But 
if it is not an undue expectation, that a 
schoolmaster who professes to teach Eng- 


* Mr. Vaughaa Johnson’s Report, p. 47. 
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lish should do more than make his 
scholars pronounce and spell English 
words without understanding their mean- 
ing—that he should give them some de- 
gree of mental exercise—inform their 
minds on the subjects he professes to 
teach—acquaint them with the rules as 
well as the practice of arithmetic, and at 
least endeavour to advance the younger 
as well as the older classes of his scholars 
— if these be not extravagant require- 
ments for the qualifications of a school- 
master, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that there are very few persons worthy of 
that title in my district. I may safely 
say, that there are not a dozen who are 
efficiently teaching even that which they 
profess to teach ; and that, ifthe standard 
be extended to skilful teaching, and all 
the improved methods of mental cultiva- 
tion, there are, in my judgment, one or 
two only who approach to it.* 

There is a great and general defi- 
ciency of voluntary funds for the 
support of schools in the rural dis- 
tricts of Wales. In England, the 
most liberal contributions to such 
schools are made by the clergy and 
wealthy resident landed proprietors. 
In Wales, if the landed proprietors 
aid in the support of schools, it is con- 
fined exclusively to Church schools; 
but large districts exist in which the 
neither reside nor subscribe. There is 
much non-residence, also, among the 
clergy, occasioned by the want of 
glebe-houses, and it is their custom, 
in many parts of Wales, to reside in 
the nearest town, and thence visit 
their parishes. In the hundred of 
Dewisland, Pembrokeshire, out of 
twenty-one parishes, containing an 
aggregate population of 10,840, no 
less than twelve parishes, containing 
a population of 2392, are utterly un- 
provided with day-schools at all ; 
thirteen parishes, containing a popu- 
lation of 3401, are without a resident 
clergyman ; and eleven parishes, con- 
taining a population of 2462, are with- 
out either a day-school or a resident 
clergyman. In the hundred of Ke- 
mess, in the same county, of twenty- 
six parishes, containing a population 
of 15,559, no less than thirteen 
parishes, containing a population of 
2652, are without a day-school at 
all; fourteen parishes, containing a 
population of 3773, are without a re- 
sident clergyman ; and twelve parishes, 
containing a population of 2386, are 


* Mr. Symons’s Report, p. 25. 
t Ibid. p. 35. 
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without either a day-school or a resi- 
dent clergyman. In the hundred of 
Kilgorran, in the same county, con- 
sisting of nine parishes only, no less 
than five parishes, containing a popu- 
lation of 2458, arewithout a day-school 
at all ; six, containing a sepulesion of 
2548, are without a resident clergy- 
man; and four, containing a popula- 
tion of 2115, are without either a 
day-school or a resident clergyman.f 
The very restricted income of the 
clergy further precludes the possi- 
bility of their affording any efficient 
pecuniary assistance. What, indeed, 
can be expected from a body of men, 
however pious and self-denying, 
whose income—the average of three 
counties, Carmarthenshire, Glamor- 
ganshire, and Pembrokeshire, for ex- 
ample—amounis only to 133/. 0s. 4d.f 
The voluntary efforts that are made 
by the middle and humbler classes 
to increase the amount of education, 
although highly praiseworthy, are 
totally inadequate to supply the 
pressing wants of the country; nor 
are these efforts themselves devoid 
of evil results, occasioned by a mis- 
direction of the school income. On 
this subject we adduce the important 
testimony of Mr. Johnson :— 


The wealthy classes who contribute to- 
wards education belong to the Established 
Church ; the poor who are to be educated 
are Dissenters. The former will not aid 
in supporting neutral schools ; the latter 
withhold their children from such as re- 
quire conformity to the Established 
Church. The effects are seen in the co- 
existence of two classes of schools, both 
of which are rendered futile—the Church 
schools, supported by the rich, which are 
thinly attended, and that by the éxtreme 
poor; and private adventure -schools, 
supported by the mass of the poorer 
classes at an exorbitant expense, and 
so utterly useless that nothing can ac- 
count for their existence, except the un- 
healthy division of society, which pre- 
vents the rich and the poor from co- 
operating. TheChurch schools, toofeebly 
supported by the rich to give useful 
education, are deprived of the support of 
the poor, which would have sufficed to 
render them efficient. Thus situated, 
the promoters are driven to establish pre- 
miums, clothing clubs, and other col- 
lateral inducements, in order to over- 
come the scruples and reluctance of Dis- 
senting parents. § 


+ Mr. Lingen’s Report, p. 10. 
§- Report, p. 53. 
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An attempt ap to have been 
recently made by the Dissenting body 
in South Wales to develope on a 
considerable scale what is called the 
voluntary system of education, and 
to demonstrate its independent effi- 
ciency: a more signal proof of the 
failure of that system we have sel- 
dom seen recorded. The leaders of 
the movement commenced by esta- 
blishing a normal school at Brecon, 
and by combining the middle with 
the lower classes it was hoped to in- 
terest the latter in the plan. The 
rules of the British and Foreign 
School Society were adopted, and a 
system of agitation was commenced 
in all directions for the formation of 
committees, the collection of sub- 
scriptions, and the establishment of 
schools; out of 992 subscribers, 776 
were either labourers, or farmers 
paying less than 20/. per annum in 
rent, mechanics, or small tradesmen, 
and 887 were annual subscribers of 
less than 17. The amount subscribed 
and promised to be subscribed in five 
years did not exceed 5000/. 

The evidence adduced in these 
Reports of the total failure of the 
voluntary system to supply the re- 
quisite amount of instruction for the 
poor, is confirmed by the opinions 
and testimony of persons of all deno- 
minations: any effective liberality in 
aid of education from the wealthier 
classes is pronounced perfectly hope- 
less. The commissioners could as- 
certain no subscriptions or donations 
from the superior classes worthy of 
consideration ; although they met 
with many instances of sums which 
denoted ‘an utter misconception of 
the requirements of the case, from 
persons capable alike of appreciating 
and aiding it.’* 

An effort has also been made by 
the National Society, through the 
medium of Sir Thomas Phillips, in 
the southern counties, to raise a fund 
for Church-schools; and. an effort 
has been also made in Cardiganshire 
by the Dissenters, to build school- 
houses contiguous to their chapels ; 
‘but the promoters alike of Church 
and Dissenting schools are aware of 
their inability to achieve their plans 
by means of local resources unaided 
from without.’ 

The Rector of Llywell, Breck- 
nockshire, says :— 
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We have no prospect of being able to 
establish any additional day-schools, or 
to improve those we now have, without 
aid from Government towards the sup- 
port of competent masters. 

I think that Government must ulti- 
mately take the education of this county 
into their own hands, so far as the pay- 
ment in whole or in part of competent 
masters, leaving the erection of buildings 
to the exertions of each locality ; for the 
latter, requiring only a temporary effort, 
may be accomplished by local means, but 
the former, requiring permanent support, 
cannot be secured without the aid of 
Government, and their salaries should 
average from 40/. to 70/., according to 
local circumstances. 


The Vicar of Builth stated that — 


Twelve clergymen met in his house 
lately, and in consequence of previous 
discussion, to consider the best means of 
promoting education in their parishes. 
The conclusion they arrived at was, that 
they knew not where the funds were to 
be obtained to open the schools they de- 
sired to establish; that they are now 
looking with anxiety for fresh means to 
enable them to do so. 

The Vicar of Hay says :— 

As regards the parishes in Radnorshire, 
where a system of absenteeism prevails 
on the part of the clergy and laity alike, 
and where the income of the living is 
small, it appears out of the question that 
schools should be supported from local 
resources ; nor will the present system 
of grants from Government and the So- 
cieties meet the difficulty, for, where no 
local resources exist, the system of grant- 
ing proportionate sums is ineffective. 


The Vicar of Old Radnor says :— 


A daily school in every parish under 
the superintendence of the clergyman, dué 
in which the catechism and attendance 
at church were not enforced upon those 
children whose parents objected to the 
same, would go far to satisfy all parties. 
Dissenters would gladly avail themselves 
of the good education offered, while very 
few objections would probably be made. 


The Vicar of Clyro, Radnorshire, 
says :— 

In the poorer districts, which compre- 
hend the greater part of the country, 
there are hardly any resident gentry, and 
there is no hope of seeing good schools 
established by private means. 

The testimony of the clergy of 
the Church of England is indeed 
unanimous, and that of Dissenters is 
scarcely less so. 

The following statement was signed 


* Mr. Symons’s Report, p. 18. 
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by a Calvinistic Methodist minister, 
a Calvinistic Methodist, a Wesleyan 
Methodist, and two Churchmen :— 


Better schools are much wanting to 
give instruction. The people could not 
afford to pay enough to support good 
schoolmasters themselves. There are 
very few gentry in the neighbourhood, 
and it is not likely that good schools 
would be established by them. If aid be 
given to establish schools, it must come 
from the Government ; there is no chance 
of their being supported by the efforts of 
the people in this neighbourhood. * * * 
No objection would be made, we think, 
to Government inspection of such schools, 
provided that the children were allowed 
to go to the place of worship and to the 
Sunday-school their parents choose for 
them, without any interference on the 
part of the master of the school or of 
the inspector. 


Another Baptist minister says :— 

In our district, which is a mining one, 
the people are too poor to support good 
schools ; they are four to one Dissenters, 
and the rich are backward to support 
schools except on the National system. 
Iam sure Government assistance would 
be generally accepted. 


The Mayor of Cardigan, a Dis- 
senter, says :— 

I see no objection to Government 
grants for education as a Dissenter; I 
think they would be useful. I do not 
think there is a chance of education being 
properly conducted without some such 
aid from Government. 


We insert the testimony of a Cal- 
vinistic Methodist minister, con- 
firmed by three respectable Calvin- 
istic Methodists :— 

We are undoubtedly of opinion that 
our denomination have not the means of 
establishing and supporting really good 
and sufficient schools for the poor here, 
or in this neighbourhood. * * * Go- 
vernment assistance would be highly ac- 
ceptable. * * * We do not object 
to the inspection of schools aided by 
Government grants. We think it de- 
sirable they should be inspected, pro- 
vided that there were no interference with 
the religious instruction of the children 
on Sundays. There is a great chance 
that schools built by Government grants, 
if not afterwards supported by further 
aid, would drop, the people being gene- 
rally too poor to maintain them. 

We will close this evidence by 
transcribing the testimony of the 
Principal of the Dissenting College 
at Trevecca :— 


The people require schools unattached 
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to any one creed. They regard the liberty 
for their children to attend their own 
places of worship on the Sabbath as 
of the highest importance; it would, 
therefore, be desirable, that whatever Go- 
vernment aid be given it be applied in 
such a manner as to secure this. I be. 
lieve, that were means to erect school- 
houses supplied, it would in general be 
sufficient, and education would be greatly 
promoted. 

There are satisfactory indications 
of an earnest desire on the part of 
the Welsh to improve their intel- 
lectual and social condition. The 
wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
English language is strong and ge- 
neral. An ignorance of it is felt to 
be an insurmountable obstacle to 
their advancement in life, especially 
in their efforts to place their children 
out at service. In the mining dis- 
tricts, it keeps the workman in a 
position of inferiority. He never 
becomes a clerk or agent. He never 
emerges from the labouring into the 
administrating class. He 1s able to 
read the Scriptures and the deno- 
minational magazines, all of an ex- 
clusively theological and sectarian 
character; but he is cut off from 
the supply of general knowledge 
which the press so abundantly dif- 
fuses over almost every other part 
of the kingdom. This evil is begin- 
ning to be generally estimated and 
keenly felt. A strong attachment to 
their own language is nevertheless 
still retained > people. There 
is little or no probability at present 
of its being ‘taught down’ in the 
schools; almost all the progress 
made, or likely to be made, in ac- 

uiring English, is attributable to 
their intercourse with those who 
speak it. 

The ignorance of the small farmers 
is said to be complete; great numbers 
do not know their alphabet; when 
they come to be married they cannot 
write their names. Those who can 
read their own language have no 
means of general information. A 
few periodicals are said to be pub- 
lished in Welsh, by means of which 
all that goes on in England may be 
known in Wales; but however plain 
or colloquial the style, the farmers 
complain that they cannot under- 
stand it. A yeoman of considerable 
property, with a farm of 300/. per 
annum, and keeping a pack of 
hounds, cannot read, or write, or 
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speak English. His three brothers, 
the eldest of whom has nearly 800/. 
per annum landed property, is in the 
same state.* 

Ignorant as the Welsh population 
is, no people, Mr. Symons remarks, 
better deserves to be educated. A 
strong desire for intellectual improve- 
ment exists. Their natural capacity 
is described as of a high order ; their 
memories are remarkably retentive, 
and they learn with facility. Their 
temperament is warm, and a spirit 
of kindness is pleasingly evidenced 
by the ancient custom of assisting 
the marriages of each other's children 
by loans or gifts of money. The 
eons of great crimes also favour- 
ably distinguishes the Welsh popu- 
lation, and conjugal infidelity is com- 
paratively rare. Of their present 
state of intellectual inferiority a full 
consciousness exists, but there appears 
to be no corresponding sense of their 
moral degradation. Indeed, the state 
of opinion in reference to some of- 
fences seems to arise from a condition 
of mind incapable of distinguishin 
right from wrong, and evinces a to 
depravation of the moral principle : 
the natural and inevitable effect of a 

matic and long-continued viola- 
tion of its laws. Should we be asked 
whether the state of society, such as 
here disclosed, is worse than the con- 
dition of some districts in England, 
we frankly affirm that we believe it 
is very little worse; but the dis- 
advantages of an isolated country, 
and a poor and non-resident clergy, 
plead strongly in favour of a more 
than ordinary share of attention being 
directed to its most pressing and pal- 
pable wants. 

The proper remedies for the evils 
which exist we hope to see speedily 
discussed by the legislature. In the 
meantime we may venture to suggest 
a measure or two, which seem calcu- 
lated to meet the necessities of the 
Welsh population. 

It appears to be the conviction of 
all who have the interests of the 
principality at heart, that the con- 
tinued existence of the Welsh lan- 
guage, at least as the language of 
common life, is incompatible with 
the intellectual progress of the people. 
It is useless for all the purposes of 
practical life. It is adapted to ex- 
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press only the notions of an obsolete 
agriculture, poetry, and religious 
feeling. There is, doubtless, some- 
thing touching in the thought of the 
systematic extinction of a language, 
with all its venerable associations, in 
which for upwards of two thousand 
years, and generation after generation, 
an ancient people has lisped its first 
accents, communicated its daily 
thoughts, and addressed itself to the 
Divinity in prayer and praise. But 
extinguished it must be. It will be 
preserved in the antiquarian records 
of a departed age ; but in proportion 
as it fades into obscurity and falls 
into disuse, will be manifest the in- 
creasing light of Welsh civilisation. 

To accelerate this desirable epoch 
the English language must be effect- 
ually taught. We are not ignorant 
of the difficulties which surround 
such an undertaking. It will re- 
quire the cordial co-operation of the 
landed proprietors and the clergy; 
we trust that this will be secured, and 
their minds be reconciled to the tran- 
sition which must take place as soon 
as its paramount necessity has been 
demonstrated. 

In the meantime no effort should 
be spared to place the existing schools 
in a state of efficiency, and to es- 
tablish others where they are so 
urgently required. The volunta 
system, as attempted to be dovelenal 
in Wales, has completely and signally 
failed, and it rests with the Govern- 
ment to mature some plan which 
shall prove satisfactory to the dif- 
ferent religious denominations, and 
adapted to meet the pressing wants 
of the community. e have ad- 
duced sufficient proof of the readi- 
ness of the Dissenting body to accept 
State assistance, under reasonable re- 
strictions; and we are happy to point 
out these examples of proper feeling 
and correct appreciation of the im- 
portance and absolute necessity of 
public aid, as we wish to see them 
followed by their brethren in Eng- 
land. We rejoice at these symptoms 
of improved feeling among a party 
from which the greatest obstructions 
to popular education have recently 
come. 

Many of the landed proprietors in 
Wales exhibit a great disregard of 
the responsibilities of their position. 


* Mr. Johnson’s Report, p. 61. 
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What they will not do for them- 
selves and their country the State 
ought to do for both; and by throw- 
ing a part of the burthen occasioned 
by the necessary increase of schools 
as a charge upon landed property, 
compel them to make those sacrifices 
for the benefit of the population 
surrounding them which they are 
morally bound to make. We desire 
to see a school-rate impartially as- 
sessed upon the landed property of 
Wales. Nothing short of this will, 
we conceive, be commensurate with 
the magnitude of the evil. Nor 
would any formidable difficulty, we 
believe, be found in administering 
the rate in such a manner as to do 
justice to every class of religionists. 
The children of Dissenting parents 
should never be compelled to learn 
the Church Catechism, or to attend 
Church ordinances. This system has 
been established for some time in 
schools connected with Poor-law 
Unions. General religious instruc- 
tion is given to all, but the Church 
Catechism is not taught to children 
whose parents object to it. The 
clergy and Dissenting ministers, con- 
curring, as they must do, as to the 
eauses of the fearful degradation of 
their common country, and equally 
desiring to remove it, will, we trust, 
heartily unite in any reasonable 
pian for so important an object. 

And now, before we part with this 
subject, we take leave to address a 
few words to the Government under 
whose directions these inquiries have 
been instituted. The State, having 
uncovered the nakedness and exposed 
the moral sores of her neglected 
children, is forbidden, no less by com- 
passion than by shame, to leave them 
to fester into a mass of putrifying cor- 
ruption. It is impossible that public 
attention should not be immediately 
directed to this subject. Much must 
bedone, and done promptly. The peo- 
ple of this country, great as may be 
their own shortcomings in this field 
of exertion, will not endure the con- 
tinued scandal of a nation, so closely 
connected with them, being brought 
up in a state of almost heathen ig- 
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norance, and living in an habitual 
and more than barbarian disregard 
of the decencies of civilised life. The 
— —_ of areas must be 
put forth to cope with the gigantic 
evils which has Peete eal enh 
it is our conviction that a Govern- 
ment—we care not of what party it 
may be composed, or what principles 
it may profess—which should shrink 
from the plain duties of its position, 
will forfeit all right to the moral 
allegiance of the nation. The whole 
subject of popular education has been 
too often treated by successive Go- 
vernments in an unworthy spirit ; 
the maturest counsels have been per- 
plexed by unexpected opposition, and 
the best-planned schemes have been 
abandoned from a pusillanimous ap- 
prehension of the effects of sectarian 
agitation. We believe that each 
party in the State is justly charge- 
able with this weakness. But the 
time has, we trust, arrived, when the 
educational wants of the community 
will be met, not only with an earnest 
desire, but with a resolute determina- 
tion, to supply them. Ifthe true end 
of legislation be, as a great philo- 
sopher and statesman has defined it, 
to give ‘a technical dress, a specific 
sanction, to the popular will,’ that 
will cannot, we conceive, henceforth 
be faintly or feebly expressed. But 
let it not be collected from the pre- 
judiced clamour raised by artificial 
means. We are quite prepared to 
see a system of agitation again re- 
sorted to by certain religious bodies, 
to the effects of which more than one 
ministry has weakly succumbed. We 
believe that the nature of this agita- 
tion is beginning to be better under- 
stood. A central committee esta- 
blishes itself in the metropolis, and 
petitions from the provinces are, as 4 
matter of course, ‘got up to order.’ 
It isastonishing that any firm and con- 
scientious Government should have 
been diverted from its duty by the 
effects of such a system. No Govern- 
ment can be worthy of the name that 
is not determined for the future to 
despise and defy them. 
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r all the acts of destruction and 
reconstruction of which the great 
metropolis has been the scene, none 
has been hailed with more general 
approval than that which has nearly 
erased the Rookery of St. Giles’ 
from the map of London, and 
substituted in its place the broad 
and showy thoroughfare of New 
Oxford Street. hose who re- 
collect the tortuous course of the 
old communication between Oxford 
Street and Holborn. will appreciate 
the luxury of a direct road; and 
those who know what the Rookery 
formerly was will not be sorry that 
a population of thieves, beggars, and 
vagabonds, has been at length effect- 
a dispersed. But alas! even 
metropolitan improvements have a 
dark as well as a bright side; and it 
may fairly admit of doubt whether 
even this last achievement of the 
Woods and Forests has not done at 
least as much harm as good. What if 
it should turn out that in providing 
increased facilities for carts, cabs, and 
carriages, we have sacrificed the lives, 
and curtailed the comforts, of men, 
women, and children! Yet sv it is: 
and if our readers will follow us in 
imagination (to do so in reality 
would be both dangerous and dis- 
agreeable), we will demonstrate to 
sense and reason the truth of our 
assertion. Church Lane, St. Giles’, 
the sole survivor of the far-famed 
Rookery, runs parallel to New 
Oxford Street, and opens out of 
George Street, St. Giles’; at the 
back of the elegant Baptist chapel, 
which rears its graceful cupolas be- 
tween the French - Protestant and 
Episcopal chapels, in Bloomsbury 
Street, and within a stone's throw of 
that brick-and-mortar conspiracy 
inst physic and the doctors, the 
ew Model Lodging - house —a 
strange place, in a strange neigh- 
bourhood. A more striking contrast 
to the thoroughfares and buildings 
by which it is surrounded, it is im- 
possible to conceive. All that is most 
revolting to feeling, and most dis- 


gusting to sense, seems to have sought 
shelter here. A roadway strewn with 
every species of filth, the play- 
ground of children covered with 
rags, and the loitering-place of their 
idle and squalid parents, is skirted 
by houses in ‘perfect keeping with 
their occupants. Dilapidated door- 
ways, broken windows patched with 
rags and paper, and tattered garments 
hanging out to dry, prepare us for 
the squalor and wretchedness which 
reign within. But before we enter, 
do not let us fail to notice the one 
solitary exception to all this dilapi- 
dation ; it is the public-house of the 
street. Here every thing is in good 
repair, clean, and orderly ; it has its 
pump for the accommodation of its 
customers, and offers another attrac- 
tion, which we need not specify, to 
the few inhabitants who desire to 
maintain, amid all their manifold 
difficulties and disadvantages, habits 
of decency and ype Having 
taken this cursory glance at the ex- 
terior of the street, we will examine 
the interior of the houses. Let us 
look into the ground-floor of the 
first house we come to. It is let out 
as a lodging-house. The landlady, 
an Irishwoman, has occupied it for 
eight-and-twenty years. It consists 
of a front room, lighted by one 
broken and patched window, look- 
ing into the lane; and of a back 
room, —s into a yard six feet 
square. A tall man can barely stand 
upright in the first, a man of medium 
height must stoop as he enters the 
last. On six bedsteads covered with 
filthy rags, two-and-twenty persons, 
chiefly adults, of both sexes, find 
their nightly lodging, at the exorbi- 
tant charge of threepence a-night 
each. Before we mount to the first 
floor of the house, let us peep into 
the cellar, with its eleven nightly 
occupants, on three — bedsteads ; 
and let us take a short survey 
of the back yard, with its broken 
pavement, its battered and blackened 
water-butt, and its utter destitution 
of every thing which we might expect 


* Report of a Committee of the Council of the Statistical Society of London, 
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to find there. Take care how you 
walk, the stones are treacherous, and 
afford but few convenient stepping- 
places. Heaven help the poor 
wretches, whom poverty constrains, 
or a false economy tempts, to shelter 
themselves in that dark, low room, 
looking out upon this reeking yard! 
The single room on the first-floor is 
larger and loftier ; the tenant pays 
3s. rent, and sublets the corners and 
sides of his room to three families, 
comprising in all 16 persons. He 
contrives to pay his rent, and make 
a trifling profit. For a room on the 
second-floor the same weekly rent is 
paid, and the same system of sublet- 
ting prevails; it has 12 occupants, 
one bed accommodates three females, 
and a second, a mother and her son 
twenty-two years of age. The house 
contains a population of about 60 
inhabitants. If we were to extend 
our survey, we should merely be led 
into endless repetitions ; the differ- 
ence between one house and another 
is only that of almost imperceptible 

tions ; between bedsteads, chairs, 
and tables, a little more, or a little 
less broken; rags a little more, or a 
little less dirty ; and windows a little 
more, or a little less exclusive of 
light and air. The state of this 
wretched property must be seen to 
be understood. But there are some 
broad and salient facts, for which 
we are indebted to the industrious 
research of the Committee of the 
Statistical Society, that appear to us 
so full of instruction and warning, 
that we feel bound to give them all 
ree A in our power. 

e owners of these human styes 


are ns of property and station. 
Sir John Hanmer and Colonel Gut- 


are the superior landlords of 


the larger part of the street. We 

ivetheir names, not to censure them, 

ut that we may draw their attention 
to a state of things of which they 
are probably ignorant, and, being 
ignorant, are only so far to blame, 
as all are, who, holding property, 
have not taken the pains to inform 
themselves of its actual condition. 
The rents are collected by sub- 
landlords, who, it is presumed, pay 
to these absentees a fixed annual 
sum. These sub-landlords let out 
the several rooms to individual 
tenants, who, in their turn, let off 
the corners and sides of their apart- 
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ments to families for from 1s. to 1s. 6d. 
a-week ; and, in the case of the 
lodging-rooms on the ground-floor, 
to lodgers at 3d. a-night. 

Here, then, in the heart of London, 
that system of middle-men and sub- 
letting which is the curse of Ireland 
reigns supreme. With what results 
we shall soon see. It would seem 
that this system is almost exclusively 
Irish : it is a system not engendered 
by absolute want, for we have our- 
selves known nine Irish labourers, 
in the receipt of 18s. a-week each, 
crowded into one room, and clinging 
to this bad custom in utter ignorance 
of its inevitableeffects. Accordingly, 
we are not surprised to learn that the 
bulk of this wretched population con- 
sists of Irish, chiefly natives of Cork. 

The total population of this lane 
in the year of the census, 1841, was 
655. The 12 houses examined by 
the sub-committee contained, in 1841, 
277 inhabitants; they now accom- 
modate 463 persons. This increase 
of 186 inhabitants, being at the rate 
of 67 per cent, is the natural and 
necessary consequence of the ‘im- 
provements,’ which have annihilated 
the remainder of the Rookery, and 
thus destroyed the already scanty 
accommodation of the poor in this 
most densely pled part of the 
metropolis. his inevitable effect 
of our much-bepraised but ill-con- 
sidered metropolitan improvements 
has been already pointed out, but we 
are glad to find it confirmed by the 
uverring test of figures. 

One other melancholy fact dis- 
played in the clear light of numbers 
is very significant. The committee, 
in the course of their inspection, 
carefully measured every room, and 
have thrown together in one table 
the results of this accurate pro- 
cedure. What quantity of impure 
and unrenewed air, think you, gen- 
tle reader, is allotted to the tenants 
of Church Lane, St. Giles’? In 
one room 93, in a second 89, in a 
third and fourth 86, in a fifth 84, 
in a sixth and seventh 80, in an 
eighth 77, in a ninth 60, in a tenth 
59, in an eleventh 54, in a twelfth 
52 cubic feet,—a descending series of 
twelve rooms, with a maximum of 
93 and a minimum of 52; the prison 
allowance in a well-ventilated cell 
being 1000 cubic feet of air! The 
greatest number of inhabitants found 
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in any room was 23; three rooms 
contained 22 each, one room 19, two 
17, and two 16! 

The sanitary effects of this misera- 

are well displayed in an able 

appendix to the Report, in the form 
of a letter to Dr. Guy, by Mr. 
Horace Mann, from which we will 
take a few leading facts. He tells 
us that out of 100 children born 
there die, without attaining the age 
of 1 year, in Islington 16, in Church 
Lane 31; out of 100 children living 
at the age of 1 year, Islington loses 
before the expiration of their second 
year 7, Church Lane 46 ; while out of 
1000 children living under 5 years 
of age, Islington loses 63, and Church 
Lane 123. Again, if we compare 
Church Lane with the neighbouring 
thoroughfare of High Street, Hol- 
born, we find that while 12 in the 
100 perish every year under 5 years 
of age in Church Lane, only 8 in the 
100 die in High Street; the total 
deaths in the one being 20 in the 
1000, and in the other 16 in the 1000. 
This an is much too favour- 
able to Church Lane, for it does not 
comprise the numerous deaths takin 
place in the workhouse, and return 


Ry the registrar-general as happening 
ere. 

But the point most deserving the 
attention of the reader, especially 
if he have the misfortune to be an 


inhabitant and rate-payer of the 
parish of St. Giles’, is the amount of 
sickness generated in this unhappy 
locality, and rendered chargeable to 
the parish. By a reference to the 
workhouse books, Mr. Mann has 
ascertained that, from July 1, 1847, 
to January 27, 1848, a period of not 
quite seven months, no less than 139 
persons living in Church Lane were 
treated by the workhouse staff as in 
or out-patients, of which 88 were 
cases of typhus-fever. One house 
(No. 5) contributed to this melan- 
choly catalogue 22 cases of sickness, 
and 14 of fever. At this rate, then, 
this filthy focus of disease would im- 
pose a burden on the parish of St. 
iles’ of about 240 cases of illness 
and 150 of typhus-fever in the year, 
to say nothing of the cost of the 
infection, inevitably spreading to the 
surrounding neighbourhood. 
is one consideration con- 
nected with this subject which should 
not be overlooked. The ‘ improve- 
ments’ in the immediate neighbour- 
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hood have so isolated this plague- 
spot, that there is no possibility of 
tracing its diseases to churchyards, 
or dust-heaps, or other comparatively 
harmless sources of aerial impurity. 
Filth and over-crowding stand for- 
ward in all their revolting distinct- 
ness as the chief, if not the sole 
agents in the production of fever and 
disease. There is no escape from 
the conclusion. Nothing more was 
wanted to make this miserable place 
altogether uninhabitable but a sys- 
tem of drainage, which should place 
every house over a reeking cesspool. 
But, happily, Church Lane, St. Giles’, 
has no sewer ; and we trust that, till we 
have a good water supply and a survey 
of the metropolis, the commissioners 
will not inflict this fresh injury upon 
its inhabitants. 

So much for the physical evils 
entailed upon Church Lane and its 
neighbourhood. One sentence from 
the Report of the Committee will 
sufficiently reveal the moral reactions 
of this deplorable state of things :— 


In these wretched dwellings all ages 
and both sexes—fathers and daughters, 
mothers and sons, grown-up brothers and 
sisters, stranger adult males and females, 
and swarms of children; the sick, the 
dying, and the dead—are herded together 
with a proximity and. mutual pressure 
which brutes would resist; where it is 
physically impossible to preserve the or- 
dinary decencies of life ; where all sense 
of propriety and self-respect must be 
lost, to be replaced only by a recklessness 
of demeanour which necessarily results 
from vitiated minds: and yet, with many 
of the young, brought up in such hot- 
beds of mental pestilence, the hopeless, 
but benevolent, attempt is making to im- 
plant, by means of general education, the 
seeds of religion, virtue, truth, order, 
industry, and cleanliness; but which 
seeds, to fructify advantageously, need, 
it is to be feared, a soil far less rank than 
can be fourid in these wretched abodes. 


It is not within the province of 
statistics to reveal the moral con- 
sequences of these physical evils. 
The elementary facts are wanting. 
Every well-constituted mind would 
revolt from the necessary questions, 
and our surmises must be locked up 
in our own breasts. 

Shall es — these, a ge 
eve of the metropolis, our 
ome and canrad our rural 
villages are proved, by undoubted 
evidence, to abound, continue to be 
viewed as matters of course? Are 
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such things to be tolerated by a 
Christian people? To put the mat- 
ter in its meanest form, Can such 
extravagance be longer suffered to 
exist by a prudent and economical 
people? How long will the rate- 
payers of St. Giles’ consent to defray 
the cost of the fever bred on the 
roperty of Sir John Hanmer and 
olonel Gutteredge? How long will 
these absentees consent to lie under 
such a heavy obligation to the toiling 
and struggling parishioners? If, as 
we have charitably suggested, they 
are ignorant of the state of their 
property, they are innocent of all 
ut ignorance. We labour to en- 
lighten them, and, in doing so, to 
convert what is now only a misfor- 
tune into a meanness and a crime. 

But how happens it that they have 
been suffered to remain in ignorance? 
Why have not the under landlords 
of these squalid houses brought the 
real state of things to the notice of 
the owners ? or, if they hold, as per- 
haps they do, repairing leases, how is 
it that the houses have been suffered 
to fall into this state of dilapidation ? 
The parish authorities again : How is 
it that they have taken no steps to 
abate this nuisance, and to protect 
the pockets of the rate-payers from 
this intolerable fever-tax? Is this 
your boasted ‘ local self-government,’ 
equal to all difficulties and all emer- 
gencies? If we are not mistaken, 
you, with your excellent rector at 
your head, were among those who 
petitioned against the Benitary-bill 
of last session. Did you at the time 
know the state of Church Lane, and 
of Lascelles Court, and’ of Dudley 
Court, the last now happily rased to the 
ground, and of the wretched streets 
and alleys which are the disgrace of 
your parish, and the cause that it is 
the most unhealthy district in Lon- 
ane a that your eyes are 
opened, will you again dare to oppose 
the lenoealent measure of ord 
Morpeth, and to prate about the al- 
sufficiency of local self-government, 
and the dango to the liberty of the 
subject of that bugbear of beadle- 
dom—centralisation ? 

But what, during all this time, 
have the clergy been about? Every 
one knows that the rector of St. 
ee > an exemplary man, 
ever busy wit! and tongue, a 
sturdy champion Tf the atanee of 
the ablest of living controversialists, 
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a founder of schools, a promoter of 
good works, eloquent in the pulpit, 
and active in the parish. No one 
can speak otherwise than with re- 
spect of the author of the well-known 
tracts, What is Romanism? Never 
were the false tenets of that erring 
church more ably, more temperately, 
more charitably attacked and ex- 
posed. But there is still a theme not 
yet handled in any of our contro- 
versies with Rome. We have yet to 
bring home to her the false doctrine 
of indiscriminate alms-giving which 
she was the first to propound and act 
upon on the large scale; to which 
we owe our poor-laws, and Ireland 
the disgrace of being a nation of 
beggars. To his able handling we 
would venture to recommend this 
serious question, Whether the duty 
of a Christian nation is PALLIATION 
Or PREVENTION? to his own en- 
lightened conscience, whether, in 
urging on hiscongregation the Christ- 
ian duty of alms-giving he is acting 
consistently so long as he refuses to 
denounce the causes which render 
that alms-giving necessary? and to 
his good sense, whether it is right or 
reasonable that he should flatter the 
prejudices of a vestry, when it would 
appear his obvious duty to reprove 
them for their barren theories of 
government, and for the bitter fruits 
of their own past negligence? His 
diocesan has called ‘ano matters to 
his attention, and we are happy to 
see that that excellent man, the 
Bishop of Gloucester, has come nobly 
forward to avow his faith in the 
greatest and most truly practical of 
modern reforms. The rector of 
St. Giles’ ought not to hold back. 
We are much mistaken if he will. 
We recommend him to pay an early 
visit to Church Lane, and not to leave 
the spot till he has visited the model 
lodging - house in George Street. 
When he has done so, he will be able 
to understand the respective merits of 
prevention and palliation, and the 
relative value of Church Lane with 
alms-giving, and of this real work{of 
charity without it. We give him # 
subject worthy of his pen, and in all 
respects well adapted to the pulpit. 
Why should not the sin of building 
unwholesome houses, of undermining 
the health, and destroying the lives 
of immortal beings, be sometimes de- 
nounced from that holy place ? 
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CHILDHOOD AND ITS REMINISCENCES. 


ow wonderful is the nature of 
H childhood! Inhale for a few 
minutes the subtle, etherising remi- 
niscences as they rise in your mind; 
and, when you are dead to all you 
have learned and felt since, tell us 
what you see. Is it not a mingled 
scene, like Shakspeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream ? —half fairy, half 
human ;—but the fairyland, the real 
terra firma! Strange wanderings and 
losings of our way! Earthly loves, 
and airy jealousies, and parents’ 
harsh decrees; with elfish gambols 
and tricks between; communings 
with cobwebs and pease - blossoms, 
sucking with the bee, and fondling 
foolish asses’ heads! All seen by a 
strange pellucid light, as ifthe bright- 
ness of heaven were reflected through 
the troubled waters of life. Such, 
at least, are the visions we behold 
when we summon them from the 
depths of our memories, and bid them 
tell us what manner of children we 
were ; now appearing in playful 
forms, advancing and retreating, and 
peeping at us from behind rosy 
clouds ; now embodied in one lonely 
-little earth-bound figure, looking 
fearfully around, with the black 
clouds gathering, and sometimes re- 
fusing to appear at all when we do 
call 


But are all childhood reminiscences 
thus? By no means. Some natures 
there are, gross and dense, seeing 
nothing in the depths of their lives 


for the mud and filth the stream is 
carrying with it. Some, hard, and 
cold, and common, who care not to 
look ; and others, sinning or sinned 
against, who dare not. While a few 
happy beings have only to cast down 
a serene eye, fathoms deep, to see the 
smooth, pure sand, with grains of 
gold glistening in it, and not a weed 
or a bubble between that and their 
present selves. 

But what isa child? That is the 
question. Is it merely what it ap- 
pears to the outward eye—a lesser 
version of humanity, a weaker decoc- 
tion of ourselves, — who wears short 
frocks and eats egg-pudding, goes 
earlier to bed and sounder to sleep, 
has less sense, less strength, less 
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knowledge, and less of every thing ? 
No. A child is a Foy 
which all our reminiscences cannot 
unravel, though they may give a 
clue to it,—who has a hidden life of 
its own, which it instinctively knows 
to be foolishness to the world, and 
betrays to no one, not even to the 
fondest mother—who is the strongest 
natural guarantee for another state 
of being—for who shall cavil at a 
future existence he cannot under- 
stand, when he has already passed 
through one he cannot explain ?—a 
creature, with the faith of a saint, 
the fancy of a poet, the senselessness 
of an idiot, and the subtlety of the 
“= fiend himself—who reproves us 
with its innocence, and puzzles us 
with its wickedness—who is given to 
be our charge, and set to be our ex- 
ample. This is the real child ; more 
different even from us in kind than 
it is less in degree; not even as the 
bud to the flower, for the analogy 
fails both ways, but rather like that 
undefinable material we know so 
little of—once vegetable, now mine- 
ral,—the relics of another order of 
things,—going through a mysterious 
and gradual process ere it issue upon 
the world in the form of common 
coal, or, rarely though it be, in that 
of the diamond. This is the real 
child; not to be confounded with 
many who are, in truth, only lesser 
specimens of our own dull or despi- 
cable selves — human small coal,— 
with no other vocation than to wear 
longer frocks or tails, break bigger 
playthings, drink more wine, and 
spend more money, grow taller, 
wiser, and wickeder. 

Have you ever thought of the 
immense difference of feeling with 
which different children inspire you ? 
The real respect with which you 
watch some mysterious little shrine 
of the spirit, as it pursues its own 
butterfly thoughts, and basks in its 
own ethereal sunshine, feeling abso- 
lutely honoured if it condescend to 
quit its inner fairyland, and bestow 
its sweet folly one moment upon 
you! Or the weary indifference with 
which you do the necessary civilities 
to some little machine for the senses, 

T 
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who bores you somehow with the 
mere sound of its innocent voice, and 
whose flat truisms you feel inclined 
to snub without mercy! Or, again, 
the positive hatred you take for 
some odious little incorporation of 
selfishness, all ripe for every vulgar 
end of our nature, whose very child- 
hood is an unfair defence to it, and 
whom you long to get for one hour 
into your power, and feel that the 
most malicious castigation you could 
invent would be only a duty to your 
fellow-creatures, and a relief to your 
conscience ! 

It seems to us that there are two 
legitimate periods for deep parental 
anxiety at the very outset of their 
children’s lives. First, when the 
child is born, to ascertain that it is 
provided with all the necessary me- 
chanism for a healthy and active 
body ; and, secondly, when the mind 
begins to shew itself, to make sure 
that it be endowed with the requisite 
amount of childlikeness for the form- 
ation of a true and estimable charac- 
ter. Gifts and talents are another 
thing,—capricious in the signs and 
times of their budding, the darkness 
of a late dawn often mistaken by 
common observers for the dulness 
of a dark day.—But if the child be 
but childlike enough, if it have but 
enough of that sort of foolishness 
bound up in its heart, it may be desti- 
tute of brilliant parts or particular 
gifts, but the parents may rely, that, 
as the imperfection of this world 
goes, it will turn out a sound, if not 
an interesting character, in spite of 
the greatest mismanagement on their 
parts. . 
People talk such nonsense about 
precocity! As if it were only con- 
nected with genius and singularity. 
But genius is not precocity ; if any- 
thing, it is exactly the reverse. Ge- 
nius, in truth, is something more 
childlike still than childhood—more 
foolish, more fanciful, and more 
faithful, and incorrigibly so for life. 
Instead of anticipating in childhood 
the mind ofa man, it retains in man- 
hood the heart of a child. Every 
genius is a child, and every child is 
a genius, morally, if not intellect- 
ually, or there is little to be hoped 
from him. But it is your wise, pru- 
dent, hard, sedate children, who are 
really precocious, born with a kind 
of spurious native experience of their 
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own, who naturally antedate that 
caution and cunning which others so 
painfully acquire; keeping out of 
scrapes and disappointments, because 
they have none of that love and 
trust which lead other children in. 
This is the precocity parents should 
be afraid of. They will have a child 
who will save them a world of pre- 
sent trouble, who will commit no 
blunders, and break no bounds, save 
his pocket-money, and spare his 
clothes, spy out all his brothers’ and 
sisters’ faults, and report all the ser- 
vants’ peccadilloes, and be probably 
held up in the family as a standard 
of circumspection and prudence, or, 
what is falsely called up to a certain 
age in juvenile life, of ‘goodness ;’ 
but let them not rejoice; they will 
have a son who will desert his father 
if he be unfortunate, grind his mo- 
ther if she bea widow, bear a smooth 
character to the world, but a hard 
heart to his own; turn against his 
parents in their old age the very 
character they falsely bestowed. in 
his youth; and, in addition to this, 
have the strongest health and long- 
est life of the family ; for there is no 
life-preserver like the precocity of a 
narrow spirit and a cold heart. 

Children are the fruits of the Fall. 
Born, as it were, before sin had 
taken universal ion; as if the 
last lingering light of innocence had 
beamed upon them for a moment, 
and then sunk for ever below the 
horizon. We see its smile impressed 
upon them, shining through all the 
sin that reigns in their members; 
making them easy of faith, and pure 
in heart, and fearless of the mor- 
row ; but waxing fainter and fainter, 
as their minds gradually strike deeper 
into the common soil of life, till they 
are ripe to receive that better light, 
which has been revealed to our un- 
derstandings in lieu of that which 
was forfeited by our natures. 

It is a fearful word pronounced by 
the Creator,—‘I will greatly multi- 
ply thy sorrow and thy conception.’ 
Yet a marvellous mercy in it, as the 
sentence of Him who bringeth good 
out of evil. Have you ever con- 
sidered what this world would have 
been had it been peopled in any 
other way? Had man been added 
to man without that mysterious tie 
of relationship running through the 
whole framework of society, unit- 
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ing us, nolens volens, in the bond of 

and ofall virtues, and ramifyin 
into the most distant fibre ofa Scoteh 
cousin? Have you ever thought what 
would have become of mankind had 
the yoke of relationship not been laid 
upon us? Had we been free to hate 
many a one we are now bound to 
love ? permitted to leave where we 
are now compelled to adhere? Has 
it ever struck you how we should 
have ‘chopped and changed @ /a 
mode Germanorum,’ had the selection 
of fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, uncles and aunts, been left to 
us? What a vast crumbling ruin of 
inadhesive conglomerate the whole 
fabric of society would have become ! 
As soon as man had fallen, the bond 
of relationship became necessary. 
Each individual was to have a num- 
ber of his species apportioned to him, 
to love, or to bear with, whether he 
liked it or no. Each, in the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of his Judge, 
was to have an antidote to selfish. 
ness supplied in that which was 
nearest to himself. Relationship was 
to be a holy apprenticeship for that 
love of his kind, which without the 
love of his kindred is but a name. 
Near and dear were to be sacred 
synonymes, never to be separated 
without wickedness and suffering. 
No tie was to be optional except that 
which existed before the fall of our 
race—the Adam and the Eve—the 
man and the woman; and that, as if 
to prove to mankind how little they 
were to be trusted with the exercise 
of free-will, even in their dearest 
interests, was to be, too often, but a 
sorry substitute for the bonds of 
nature. , 

But let us enter the nursery now, 
—that strange combination of the re- 
straints of a prison with the freedom 
of liberty-hall. Windows are ironed, 
fire-place guarded, staircase fenced ; 
and yet no beings are so absolutely 
monarchs of all they survey as those 
who dwell there. Every creature 
and thing within those enchanted 
precincts has to do them homage, 
either as playthings or a 
They have rattled every handle, 
peeped through every keyhole, 
climbed every chair, dived into every 
hole; and if there be a corner for- 
bidden, or hid from them, it pays 
double toll in a sense of mystery, 
which is the greatest delight of all. 
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Here the familiar visitor, who is 
permitted, as the phrase goes, ‘to see 
the children,’ is welcomed with a 
chorus of little voices and a rush of 
little feet; while nurse holds up 
her hand, and rocks the cradle in 
double time. 

The nursery is a wonderful world, 
and all that therein is; but Baby is 
the greatest wonder of all. That 
little separate thing in the world,— 
uncommunicating with others, unre- 
membered by itself,— that mysteri- 
ous state of being before the deluge of 
memory sets in, lying there, like a 
hermit in its cell, as if gathering 
strength in passive contemplation for 
the world’s encounter. Who says that 
a baby does not think or feel? Have 
they never seen that strange smile 
breaking ‘through clouds of infant 
flesh,’ and then passing away, as if it 
caught for amomentthe harmonies of 
heaven ? Or have they never heard 
that stranger sigh—the first spontan- 
eous language of one who is ‘ born to 
sorrow, —as if it heard from afar the 
growing jar of this earth,—incogni- 
sant, to our apprehension, as it lies 
passively there, either of this world 
or that, yet stamped by that very 
smile and sigh, as the being who 
stands mysteriously between both ? 

But the noise and uproar have 
been too much! The round lustrous 
eyes are wide open, which, like the 
eyes of the Divine Child in the Sis- 
tine Madonna, seem to look at no- 
thing, in gazing beyond all things; 
and baby is seated on nurse’s knee. 
There it sits, the little stranger, who 
dwelleth so calmly amongst us, with- 
out speech or movement, though 
brothers and sisters are screaming 
and running around it, looking so 
serenely content, as if it knew how 
little either could weigh in the ba- 
lance with its own deep repese. 

There is no model like a lovely 
baby for true queenly dignity,—the 
wide open , the hands’ slow 
movement, the proud drawing up 
if the usual etiquette be transgres- 
sed,—reminding us of the beautiful 
lines in the Lyra Innocentium :— 


Why so stately, maiden fair, 
Rising in thy nurse’s arms, 

With that condescending air, 
Gathering up thy queenly charms ? 


the round, portl 
slowly to and fro, imbedded in lawn 


form, moving 
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and fine linen. And then, when a 
few months older, the truly royal 
impatience of opposition, the auto- 
cratic air with which spoon and rat- 
tle are dashed down, the haughty 
stare if some monitory voice exclaim, 
‘Baby! baby!’ and then the ce- 
lestiel emile, as if to forgive you for 
having been angry with her. 

We have dubbed the baby femi- 
nine. Babyhood seems so, with its 
beauty, its softness, its helplessness, 
and its waywardness,—ladylike in 
each of its attributes. But look now 
at that little swaggering urchin, with 
scarcely more than two of our short 
years over its head, and it is a boy 
all over. The reign of dignity has 
been succeeded by that of impudence. 
Noise and movement are now his 
chief element. Up the chairs and 
down again. If you take him up he 
kicks and struggles; the more com- 
fortable you try to make him, the 
less he likes it; restlessness is his 
rest. If he is not talking to you, he 
is talking to himself—stamping, ham- 
mering, rattling, clattering; what- 
evet can make a noise is plaything 
to him. Like another Nero, he 
wishes all the bells in the house had 
but one string, that he might ring 
them altogether. Nothing but slee 
can quiet him, and then, if the trut 
were known, he dreams of banging 
doors! Mischief and courage have 
begun together ; he'll take a dog by 
the tail or a bull by the horns; 
screams to be held upon a coach- 
horse he can’t stride, and kicks the 
animal to make it go faster; is all 
ready to fire off a gun, and roars 
because you will not let him; strug- 
gles away from the maid to run 
after the sheep; tumbles down, is 
picked up with a mouth full of gra- 
vel, and a ‘Never no peace with 
you, Master John; is held double 
tight by the maid all the way home, 
with an admonitory chuck, now and 
then, which almost dislocates his 
shoulder, but manages to put his 
feet into the puddles for all that! 
Bless the child! he is all right in his 
start for life, and plague and plea- 
sure alike he will give. 

The next age is full of ingenuity 
and clever devices, less noise, but 
not less mischief, only of a quieter 
kind. The mind and imagination 
more at work, at least in those child- 
ren who have them, and that easily 
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told by the simplest things. See 
those two little girls! You hardly 
know which is the elder, so closely 
do they follow each other. They 
were born to the same routine, and 
will be bred in it for years, perhaps, 
side by side, in unequal fellowship ; 
one pulling back, the other dragging 
forward, to their mutual trial, and 
probably mutual good, for resistance 
is the lever that rolls the mind no- 
ward. Watch them for a few mi- 
nutes as they play together, each 
dragging her doll about in a little 
cart. Their names are Cecilia and 
Constance; and they manage their 
dolls already as differently as they 
will their children. You ask Cecilia 
where she is going to drive her doll 
to, and with a little humdrum voice, 
she answers, ‘Through the dining- 
room, into the hall, and then back 
into the dining-room again ;’ which is 
all literally true. You ask Constance ; 
and with a grave, important air, and 
a loud whisper, for doll is not to 
hear on any account, she answers, 
‘I'm going to take her to London, 
and then to Brighton to see her little 
cousins. The hall is Brighton, you 
know :’ this last with a condescend- 
ing look. You ask how the dolls 
are dressed. Cecilia laments over a 
dirty frock with a slit at the knee, 
and thinks that Mary the maid will 
never give her the new one she pro- 
mised. Constance’s doll is somewhat 
in the costume of the King of the 
Sandwich Islands, top-boots and a 
cocked hat, having only askein of wor- 
sted tied round her head, and a strip of 
coloured calico on her shoulder ; but 
she is satisfied that it is a wreath of 
flowers and a fine scarf; bids you 
smell of the ‘rose-oil’ in her hair, 
and then whips herself to jump over 
the mat. 

In other matters the case is re- 
versed. Where fear is concerned 
Cecilia’s imagination becomes active, 
and Constance’s remains perfectly 
passive. A bluff old gentleman 
passes through that same hall. The 
children stop their carts and stare at 
him, upon which he threatens to put 
them into his pocket. Cecilia runs 
away in the greatest alarm; Con- 
stance coolly says, ‘ You can't put us 
in your pocket, ‘tisn’t half. big 
enough !’ 

Nor is she less practical in other 
things. They have some game with 
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little stamped cards, all begrimed 
and sticky, however, with the fre- 
quent fondling of little fingers. 
‘ Let’s wash them,’ says Constance,— 
but what with ?—As an uncommonly 
bright thought, though a borrowed 
one from something Constance had 
said the day before, Cecilia pro- 
poses ‘ Mamma’s lavender-water,’ and 
runs off to fetch it. In a few mi- 
nutes she returns with fretful face 
and whining voice, something about 
* Lavender-water bottle not there,’ 
and ‘ Mary says;’ and finds Constance, 
the little pig! vigorously at work 
with plentiful supplies of lavender- 
water from the rosy fountains of her 
own sweet lips. 

But Cecilia can tell you the days 
of the week, and months of the year ; 
and repeat up to a hundred, and 
many other things; while Constance 
answers all at random, and runs to 
the window to count imaginary stars, 
— ‘One, two, five, seven, eight, ten, 
eleven, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen, twenty-one, a thousand ;’ 
and then turns about with a whole 
catechism, which you must be clever 
to answer, while Cecilia meekly in- 


forms you you are sitting on the sofa. 


As for goodness, in the maternal 
sense of the word, there’s no com- 
parison between them. Cecilia is 
always as good as gold, and you never 
thank her for it; while Constance 
has regular set-tos with her nurse 
you would give the world to be pre- 
sent at. 

Ofall the various kinds of amuse- 
ment that mankind have invented, 
bull-fighting included, we doubt 
whether there be any so intensely 
exciting as a thorough bout of 
naughtiness in a clever child. A 
well-organised troop of this kind to 
travel the country would be sure to 
answer. One grudges really the 
fine dramatic scenes that are wasted 
upon the desert air of some nurseries. 
We mean, of course, an honourable 
and spirited, not a mean or grovelling 
naughtiness,— one that will kick 
nurse’s legs openly, not pinch a little 
brother secretly ;—though we do re- 
member a wonderful satisfaction in a 
sly manceuvre of that kind. 

Next in interest to the active use 
of the limbs, comes the regular ar- 

ment. This is the real school for 

eclamation. Demosthenes had bet- 
ter have betaken himself to the 
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nursery. How magnificently will a 
child defend his rights !—head erect, 
kindling eyes, rising voice, the in- 
dignation of injured honour in every 
action and tone;--turning dexterously 
off when he finds his case is weak; 
appealing to your feelings when he 
finds he cannot succeed with your 
reason, with a fretful drollery quite 
as ready to laugh as to cry. Then 
shifting his ground, substituting one 
demand for another. If he mayn't 
lean too far out of the window, he 
may surely come too near the fire. 
He should like to know what he may 
do. Is he never to climb the bed- 
7" again ? — never ? — for ever? 
Keeping it up, and beginning all 
over again when you think he has 
been finally silenced, and forcing you 
to some whimsical capitulation of his 
own at last, for mere peace. 

There is an immense deal to be 
learnt, too, in the varieties of child- 
ren’s crying. Not only in the 
judgment of the child’s individual 
character, but for sound instruction 
in the arts of passion and pathos. 
There is a good, earnest, open roar, 
quickly raised and quickly spent, 
which is of excellent promise — the 
explosion of a good heart, which 
clears the air without muddying the 
ground.—And there is a patient, mo- 
notonous, wearing-out snivel, with 
no expenditure of strength or voice, 
which augurs a weak intellect, and 
one of those amiable dispositions 
which provokes you more than a 
decidedly bad one. Each of these 
is an excellent study —the one to in- 
timidate, and the other to tire — 
rarely failing of their end on any 
stage, but neither of them succeed 
in touching the heart. For this, 
however, children are matchless 
as examples. There is a depth 
of helpless, prostrate affliction ; sobs 
and sighs, now hemmed in, now break- 
ing forth again, with a sobbing kind 
of back-water stroke, which one 
could imagine the Babes of the Wood 
to have uttered at the very moment 
they laid down and died, that ‘no 
heart that breathes with human 
breath’ could ever resist. And then 
again, there is a pale, hopeless look, 
with quiet, trickling tears, as if the 
little heart were driven to the last 
refuge of self-pity, or had caught 
the first glimmering of the meaning 
of despair, which is ten times worse :— 
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What is so shrill as silent tears ? 

Most children cry, and it is a safe 
and desirable sign. Some cry to 
please themselves, and some to please 
their mothers. There are only two 
sorts who abstain, as different as 
light and darkness, though often 
confounded. The one is the haughty 
spirit, the other the sullen temper. 
he first, with gentle usage and im- 
plicit trust, you need never despair 
of; the latter, alas! will tire out the 
fondest physician. . 
In contradistinction to the subject 
of naughtiness, there is a word we 
have alluded to before, which we 
must inquirea little into,—one oftener 
taken in vain than any other in 
infant education, and which, in our 
recollection, was the enigma of the 
little vocabulary. We mean that 
magic word good. In children of 
sense and principle, the vagueness 
of this term is most distressing ; im- 
plying, as it does, first one thing and 
then another, and nothing long. 
Sometimes a strong exertion of the 
will; sometimes a total abeyance of 
every faculty ; now a dryness in the 
atmosphere, which keeps their hair 
in curl; and now a letter by post, or 
a hamper from the country, which 
uts their mother in good-humour. 
ith us this word is associated with 
very mixed feelings. Certainly it 
was a pleasure, as all rare surprises 
were; but still it always brought 
nervous misgivings, and fearful look- 
ings forward to a long future, in 
which more would be expected from 
us, and less on our part likely to be 
fulfilled; for how were we ever 
to be sure of being good again, 
when we never know cer we had 
contrived to be so in the present 
instance? From our own recollec- 
tions, however, and much subse- 
uent observation, we should say 
that the real maternal beau idéal of 
the term consists in a keen power of 
discrimination between the value of 
a stuff gown and a silk one, accom- 
panied by a general constitutional 
slowness of circulation. And a re- 
ference to foreign languages confirms 
this view. The French synonym 
is sage, wise; the German, artig, 
polite ; neither of them in the least 
childlike, but both corresponding 
with the quality implied. Every 
wise child must know the difference 
between stuff and silk, and no polite 
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child would ever think of trampling 
it under foot. 

That's why stories of good children, 
who are always prudent, prim, and 
precise, are so Cistasteful to children 
of any promise at all. They feel the 
misnomer, and their natural instinct 
rises against it. Parents give them- 
selves much trouble and their child- 
ren much torment in trying to en- 
force this many-headed term ; but 
they may rely upon it, in nine cases 
out of ten, a good, open, honourable 
naughtiness, is a far better thing. 

Where there is really a good child, 
let us watch and pray, for it is a 
fearful gift to a parent’s heart. We 
have known one — meek, loving, 
patient — the unconscious pattern of 
every Christian virtue, with a con- 
science too tender for our coarse ones 
not to offend. Oh! what would we 
have given for more of those quali- 
ties which others take so much pains 
to repress? She was good, if you 
will—goodness personified —too good, 
alas! to live. 

But though a child can neither 
naturally practise nor appreciate that 
real goodness which results from the 


ripened discipline of the mind, yet 
there is no period of our lives in 
which we have a more delicate sense 
of many beauties and refinements of 


character. The enthusiastic admi- 
ration children take for some plain 
faces is a puzzle to us, with our pride- 
of-the-eye and lust-of-the-flesh ideas, 
and may be invariably traced to some 
sweetness of expression, or graceful- 
ness of action, or to something too 
subtle, perhaps, for us even to take 
cognisance of. Paleness and slight- 
ness they are usually taken by, and 
dress greatly guides their first likin 
and dislikings, as it does those of all 
sensitive, artistic minds. Their an- 
tipathies too are equally strong. Loud 
voices, and red faces, and boisterous 
manners, are ineffably disgusting to 
them, especially in women, for the 
are great judges of what becomes oan 
sex. We remember hating a 

lady (and do so still) who clapped her 
chest, and switched her petticoats 
violently as she walked, and was per- 
petually performing the most for- 
tissimo trumpet — on her nose. 
In judgment whereof upon her, it 
was settled among us that she should 
becalled Mrs. Pimlico—this being the 
ugliest name in the world to our 
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ears—eat nothing but mutton skin 
and pork fat, and only walk two 
inches at a step. Accordingly, an 
experimental trial of this rate of pro- 
gress was instantly made ; a full hour 
was spent in getting across a small 
back-yard, and next day it was won- 
dered why our little legs were so stiff. 

It is strange that while volumes 
over volumes have been written to 
shew the wonderful adaptation of 
this outer world to the wants and 
wishes of man, few have thought 
how tenfold more wonderful it is in 
the case of a child. Imagine what it 
must be to see the whole playground 
of this fair world spread before him, 
strewn all over with treasures, 
thicker and richer than in Aladdin’s 
garden ; novelty, wonder, and delight, 
in leaf, flower, and stone, and play 
inevery thing! Think of the bound- 
less abundance above his head, be- 
neath his feet, meeting his eye and 
courting his hand. Flowers growing 
for him to pluck and peep into ; trees 
made with branches for him to climb, 
and fantastic roots for him to sit in; 
butterflies fluttering and dancing 
purposely to lead him on; cobwebs 
spread on a level with his eye; the 
spider laying its eggs in a tuft of 
wool on a green leaf, and the frost 
embroidering a crust of point lace 
over a dead one for his wonder; and 
then that beau idéal of his fancy—that 

ragon of his imagination, the bird’s 
ow with its aie speckled con- 
tents, which it would be hard to 
think was not built for him! 

And not his Creator alone has thus 
ministered to the one prevailing crav- 
ing of his nature ; his fellow-man, in 
spite of himself, is always playing 
into his hands. Every stack he 
rears, every ditch he digs, every gate 
he hangs, is one word for himself 
and two for the child. Nothin 
comes amiss,—new houses, and old 
ruins, and churchyards, and pigs and 
poultry, and lambs, and puppies, and 

ittens, and all sorts of furniture, — 
every thing natural and artificial, 
vegetable and animal, is all his own; 
to say nothing of those two grand 
primeval playthings, most desired 
and most forbidden, more exquisitely 
fascinating than every other, the 
alpha and the omega of all the rest, 
—fire and water ! 

Playing materials are as_ plentiful 
as the air he breathes. You can 
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hardly place him where they are 
not. The great difficulty with hard- 
hearted parents is to find some hole 
to shut him up in where he shall 
have, as the term goes, ‘ nothing to 
play with ; for what seem bare and 
void to eyes which the cataract of 
age and prose has overspread, are 
full of beckoning, whispering fairies 
to his. But then comes the first, and 
great, and perpetual sorrow of his 
life,—the difficulty of knowing what 
he may play with and what he ma 

not,—a difficulty, poor child! whic 

” never overcomes to the end of his 

ays. 

One would think that the costl 
and ingenious playthings of the off. 
spring of the rich would give them 
an undue advantage over those of 
the poor ; but, no,—play is too essen- 
tial to a child to depend upon the 
amount of his father’s income. 
Watch a little tattered urchin; a 
stick, a puddle, or the dust of the 
road, is all he needs; a piece of chalk 
and a flagstone is extra luxury. 
Country has most materials, but town 
has plenty. We have seen a little 
girl helpatoddling two-year-old sister 
across the street, with ‘ Meggy, come 
away, and feel of the bonny beast,’ 
and both stand fondling a raw calf, 
hanging head downwards at the 
butcher’s door, as if it had been an 
ermine muff; while a child, of a 
year old, sat on the step, as happy 
with a dead herring as if it had been 
a wax doll. 

Deprive the little being even of 
every outward sign of amusement, 
and you can't stop the inward im- 
pulse. Have you not seen some little 
fairy spinning round and round on 
the points of its toes, repeating the 
same silly jingle of words with happy 
purposelessness, living in an atmo- 
sphere of spontaneous, self-sustaining 
enjoyment ; not touching the outer 
world so much with its elastic spirit 
as the floor with its tiny feet? Or 
do you not remember a still more 
passive and independent mode of 
entertainment, shutting our eyes 
suddenly and seeing the phantoms of 
the last seen object dimly traced 
within our closed lids ; or looking at 
the sun, and then enclosing a ball of 
fire, now red, now yellow, dilating 
and contracting, and at last exploding 
like a shell, in darkness visible ; or 


pressing our eyeballs and seeing the 
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lightnings playing on each side, or 
circles of lurid light revolving round 
on the uttermost horizon of our in- 
ward sight? or, when tired of these, 
making — melody in our hearts 
with eyes wide open, dreaming and 
floating in a listless element, as in a 
state of self-mesmerism? Childhood 
was made to play, as man to mourn ; 
children do gather grapes of thorns, 
and figs of thistles. 

As regards the manufacture of 
playthings expressly for children, it 
does seem, under these circumstances, 
something like sending coals to New- 
castle. Still they are excellent de- 
vices for saving furniture, which was 
doubtless the origin of their inven- 
tion. There is a delicate art, how- 
ever, in their adaptation, which is 
too often neglected. Children are 
real poets in feeling. All they want 
is to have their ideas suggested ; 
supply them too fully, and they stop. 
Playthings will often destroy play. 
They are to children what words are 
to music ; the first condition is, that 
they should not express too much. 
There is something withering to a 
child’s fancy in an elaborate toy, 
which leaves nothing for him ‘to 
make believe.’ An over-dressed doll, 
or an over-stocked doll’s house, are 
never the objects of much real play, 
‘ or not till the child has dismantled 
and destroyed them to such a degree 
as to clear away some space for his 
own contrivance. 

The society of young children is, 
in a high degree, softening and re- 
fining to the mind. You seldom see 
nurse-maids with vulgar, rough man- 
ners. They acquire a kind of Sister- 
of-Charity expression from the con- 
stant atmosphere of tenderness and 
simplicity in which they live. The 
French have a right name for them, 
as they have for most things. They 
call her ‘la bonne.’ We can’t help 
. thinking, too, that in most cases she 


is a far better companion to the © 


child in its first years than even its 
own mother. Her absence of intel- 
lect is more on a par with the child’s 
dawn of it. She is not so perpetually 
probing for the young idea, to see 
whether it be shooting. She has a 
kind of passive patience and dumb 
fidelity, on which the child's nature 
can more easily re A child may 
actually learn but little from its 
nurse, though the reverse is often 
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the case, but with her it is always 
the child. Even an unprincipled 
woman will be innoxious towards the 
children committed to her charge. 
She may be robbing the parents, but 
she will respect the child. There is 
something in the very tenor of her 
charge which brings out the tender 
maternal flinds Seeuesn in every 
woman’s breast, and the purer here 
for being unmixed with any of the 
vulgar cares of life. They are bond 
Jide her children, without any of the 
drawbacks of anxiety for their future 
provision, or labour for their present 
wants. She lives in luxury with 
only the duties of a mo*her. Every 
own mother has many more. 

A nursemaid is engaged upon a 
different footing to any other servant. 
A cook understands that she has so 
many dishes to send up, and a house- 
maid so many rooms to clean, but 
the chief duties of a nursemaid are 
not in the bond. Her sphere of 
action cannot be defined. She is to 
be mistress, servant, and playfellow, 
and to know the season for each. 
She is to learn a new language, un- 
derstand signs unintelligible to every 
other, take interest in trifles, sympa- 
thise in nonsenses, rub his finger for 
imaginary pains, kiss his eyes to send 
him to sleep, weep when he does not 
love her, smile when he does, lie 
down and die when he wishes, come 
to life again when he calls her,—and, 
in short, love her charge, or she 
won't do half her duty, nor even 
know it. And how she does love 
him! Have you never remarked 
the radiant smile with which she 
receives the puling babe from its 
lady - mother’s arms,— an humble, 
Madonna-like creature, we have often 
thought her, with her simple vest- 
ments, and her look of love chastened 
by respect ? Have you not seen the 
bright affection with which she 
catches and hugs up to her some 
little urchin, glad to follow her, yet 
aqenees to be caught, and who, 
once on her shoulder, clings like an 
Old Man of the Sea?—the pride 
when her children are noticed, the 
pique when they are passed over, 
and then the — watching (more 
than the mother’s) if sickness enter 
the nursery, and the bitter sorrow 
(only less than the mother’s) ifdeath 
should follow ? 


The death of a child! The words 
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are full of a a and moving 
meaning: winter following spring, 
nightfall succeeding to dawn! Fan- 
ciful ideas crowd upon the mind 
hand in hand with solemn truths. 
That little being who knew nothing 
here, now to know the end of all 
things! That vacant intelligence 
which wondered at the ticking of a 
watch, now to understand the mys- 
tery of its own being! My own 
child, who was to hang upon my 
lips for instruction, now advanced 
where one word from its own would 
be a revelation tome! That help- 
less creature, borne from arm to arm, 
guarded by day and watched b 
night, too shy to bear the ap sineh 
of a strange face, now launched alone 
in the ‘vast profound,’ escorted by 
intelligences divine but strange! 
Will there be one among that crowd 
of disfranchised spirits who will claim 
an earthly affinity with it? Will 
the little brother who departed a 
year ago recognise this as the babe 
who entered the bonds of flesh as he 
was leaving them? Or will it be 
one of the first signs of a better 
existence that the ties of blood are 
not needed in it ? 

Of all the sorrows in this world, 
that for the death of a young child 
brings with it the readiest healing. 
Would you grudge its having re- 
ceived promotion without paying the 
purchase-money ?—the rights of citi- 
zenship without residence ?—the cer- 
tificate of humanity without the ser- 
vice ?—the end and aim of life with- 
out this weary life itself? The death 
of a child is an enigma, but one 
which solves many others. The 
mind may dream and wonder, and 
form strange conclusions from the 
weakness of that life which has 
yielded to the strong arm of death ; 
but two truths remain distinct, more 
plainly read on that cold marble 
cherub than on any other form of 
lifeless clay, and those are, the worth- 
lessness of that breath which a child 
is summoned to render up, and the 
freeness of that grace which a child 
is able to inherit. 

We remember a remarkable dream 
which occurred at a time when a 
little being came but to leave us 
again, whom we hardly thought 
could have claimed a place in our 
heart but for the void it left; and it 
always recurs to our mind when we 
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hear of new Life and old Death 
meeting thus instantly on the thres- 
hold. 

We dreamt that we were conveyed 
by some mysterious guide to the 
entrance ofthisearth. It was a kind 
of gallery, through which angelic 
beings, winged and beautiful, were 
rapidly passing, all towards the 
earth,—some with grave, others with 
hopeful, aspects ; their expressions as 
various as they were legible. 

‘ What does this mean?’ we said. 
* Who are the passing spirits who go 
all one way, and why are their coun- 
tenances so various ?’ 

Our companion replied,— 

‘ They are guardian angels, each 
on his way to take charge of a new- 
born infant. They know not its 
ultimate doom, but they know the 
sphere to which it is born, and the 

robable sins and temptations it will 
exposed to.—Look at that angel,’ 
he said, ‘ with the serious mien, as if 
a hard duty were before him! His 
charge is the child of the rich and 
noble of the land, who will bring 
him up in pride and luxury ; and his 
heart will grow hard and selfish, and 
selfishness in high places has few 
sorrows, and without sorrow the 
voice of his good angel will hardly 
be heard. 

And see that spirit who passes ‘ 
with eager, hopeful look! To 
him is committed the child of a vi- 
cious father, who is rioting at this 
moment that.a child is born unto 
him. But open vices are not so 
baneful as specious virtues. The 
child’s heart will be wounded and 
humbled in the sins of his father, 
and, in paying the penalty for an- 
other’s guilt, he will himself seek the 
paths of virtue.’ 

Then another spirit passed, with 
firm but peaceful aspect. 

‘ His charge will be arduous. The 
child now born will have wilful and 
tumultuous ions, and his heart 
will be stubborn and perverse, and 
he will defy authority, and go far 
wrong, and the world will say, there 
is no redemption for him, and even 
his father’s face will be turned from 
him. But, in the silence of a sick 
chamber, a mother will plead in- 
cessantly for him, and the ehild of 
many prayers shall yet be brought 
home to the fold. 

Then came one with anxious mien, 
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and he was guardian to a genius who 
would win the applause and idolatr 

of thousands; and a second, wit 

heavenly compassion, beautiful and 
moving to behold, and he was hur- 
rying to the obscure offspring of sin 
and shame; and a third, calm and 
peaceful, summoned to preside over 
the even tenor ofa poor orphan, who 
inherited the blessings of sainted 
parents ; and a fourth, full of solemn 
anxiety, who hasted to receive his 
charge from a royal cradle; and a 
fifth, whose countenance of heaven] 

woe we dared not ask the cause of ; 
and many more, all going to their 
varied posts,—to the children of the 
good and the bad—the high and the 
low—the careless and the unbeliev- 
ing, till we were tired ofasking ; when, 
suddenly, came one, distinguished 
= all by the radiance of joy upon 

im. 

‘ What is his charge?’ we said. 
‘ Surely it must be that of some fu- 
ture saint upon earth?’ 

‘ No, said our conductor, ‘he is 
the angel of a child who has died at 
its birth, and he is going to carry it 
straight to heaven.’ 

And then we awoke, and found it 
was only a dream; but ever since 
then we have never heard of the 
death of an infant without thinking 
of the joy on that angel’s counte- 
nance. 

It is a grave and momentous ques- 
tion, not whether little children 
should be taught religion, but how 
much they can bear to be taught. 
The present day sets little bounds to 
the quantity, and many minds will 
sin and suffer much ere they recover 
from the disgust of over-repletion. 
Now and then a child is born with 
the shadow of death and the bright- 
ness of heaven both set on his brow, 
who lives in religious thoughts, as 
Mozart did in musical, and leaves us 
to be the joy of angels. But oftener 
much a little hypocrite is manufac- 
tured with the stamp of premature 
vanity of the worst kind upon him, 
who prates of holy things by rote, 
and lives to be the disgrace of men. 
But with children of good health 
and average understanding, the relish 
for religious things, although unfail- 
ing, is so exquisitely delicate, that 
the only rule we can observe is not 
tooverdo. Longservices and prayers, 
and strict Sundays, and all the rou- 
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tine of so-called evangelical teaching, 
are almost, without exception, vanity 
and vexation of spirit with them. 
Short prayers and beautiful hymns 
- will love; but even here, if we 
each recall our own childhood, we 
shall remember that every child as- 
sociates the ideas with some fanciful 
theory agreeable to his own imagin- 
ation, or reduces the words to some 
jingling gibberish agreeable to his 
own ear,—innocent, but absurd ; for 
the whimsical ways of a child are 
foolishness to us, and wickedness to 
most Sunday-school teachers. We 
remember always saying,—‘ We be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth; and in 
all things visible and invisible.’ We 
were ready to believe in any thing 
in the world ; and thankful we were, 
when time had rectified the mistake, 
that no one had ever cross-questioned 
us upon it. 

But these things matter not. The 
form of sound words, as near as pos- 
sible, is all we can give for the winged 
thoughts of religion, which blow 
where they list, to pause and nestle 
in ; and not too much even of these. 
And, above all, we must forbear to 
question a child on its religious feel- 
ings. All high thoughts are inde- 
finable to himself, and all indefinable 
thoughts shy to others ; a child who 
can explain such is an impostor. 
Every germ of life, spiritual or ma- 
terial, is incomprehensible to us, and 
if brought prematurely into daylight 
perishes. 

But a child is a praying creature, 
though he prays indiscriminately. 
We always prayed in distress. We 
remember praying when our mother 
was ill, aie en we had dropped a 
sixpence and could not find it. We 
prayed in all earnestness upon occa- 
sions which we should think profane 
now ; but we were a child then, and 
‘ of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

A child’s ideas of what heaven is 
are among the deepest mysteries of 
our nature. ‘The captive soul’s in- 
voluntary conjectures of its native 
land,— now rising into the sublimest 
poetry—now grovelling in the basest 
materialism, according as it strikes 
against the stones of its prison walls, 
or catches light Paden the chinks 
between them. This is sacred ground 
we should especially forbear to plant 
or trample in. General ideas of 
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beauty, goodness, and happiness, in 
the presence of God, with joys at His 
right hand for evermore, and angels 
ever bright and fair, we may dwell 
on; but having thus lifted him up 
from earth, let us not presume to 
question him whither he wanders. 
Even with the best intentions we 
may err, whenever we seek to define 
what we know as little about as him- 
self, and, perhaps, less. It is a 
mournful picture, and tells a sorrow- 
ful tale, that anecdote of the little 
Scotch girl who asked her mother 
what heaven was like. 

* My dear, it is like a perpetual 
Sabbath.’ 

‘ Oh, mamma,’ said the child, ‘ how 
dreadful!’ 

As for tangible descriptions of 
heaven, whether in the shape of gold 
or light, or singing-birds or green 
leaves, or playthings or sweetmeats, 
they should be carefully let alone, or 
a child’s natural logic will soon 
puzzle his reason and ours too. Not 
that such descriptions are so abso- 
lutely wrong, but that upon your 
authority a child pins implicit faith. 
For we should never forget that 
there is that inconvenience in the 
intercourse with young children 
which troubles us in no other,— 
namely, that they believe all we say. 

There is a curious letter extant 
from Luther to his little son which 
bears upon this question, and which 
it may interest our readers to see : — 


To my dear little son, Hansigen Lu- 
ther: Grace and Peace in Christ :— 


My heart-dear little son, I hear that 
you learn well and pray diligently. Con- 
tinue to do so, my son; when I come 
home I will bring you a fine fairing. I 
know of a pretty, joyous garden. Many 
children enter therein, and wear little 
golden coats, and pick up beautiful ap- 
ples under the trees, and pears, and 
cherries, and plums ; and sing, and jump, 
and make merry ; and have, also, beau- 
tiful little horses, with golden saddles 
and silver bridles. Then I asked the 
man whose garden it was,—who the 
children were. And he said to me, 
‘The children are those who love to 
learn, and to pray, and to be good.’ 
Then said I, ‘ Dear man, I have also a 
little son, by name Hansigen Luther, 
may he not come into this garden, and 
have the same beautiful apples and pears 
to eat, and wonderful little horses to ride 
upon, and play about with these child- 
ren?’ Then said the man, ‘If he is 
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willing to learn, and to pray, and to be 
good, he shall come into the garden,— 
and Lippus and Justus too; and if they 
all come together, they shall have pipes, 
and kettledrums, and lutes, and music of 
stringed instruments; and they shall 
dance, and shoot with little cross-bows.’ 

And he shewed me then a fine meadow 
in the garden all laid out for dancing, 
where hang golden pipes, and kettle- 
drums, and fine silver cross-bows. But 
it was too early, for the children had not 
had their dinner, and I could not stop to 
see the dancing. And I said, ‘ Ah, dear 
sir, I will instantly go back, and write all 
this to my little son, Hansigen, so that 
he may pray, and learn, and be good, in 
order to get into this garden! And he 
has a little cousin Lena, whom he must 
bring with him.’ Then said the man, 
‘So shall it be; go home and write to 
him.’ 

Therefore, dear little son Hansigen, 
be diligent to learn and pray, and tell the 
same to Lippus and Justus, that you 
may all come together into the garden. 
Herewith I recommend you to the 
Almighty, and give Cousin Lena a kiss 
from me. 1530. . 


This is a letter worthy of the 
founder of German Protestantism,— 
a Mahometan paradise, or the fairy- 
land of Tieck’s Little Elves, and a 
of merit to bring youin! However, 
this is not the place to discuss this 
subject. As a description of heaven 
for young children, we deny that it 
is even suited to their natural hearts. 
They know it to be something not of 
this earth, earthy,—no mere play- 
ground when their lessons are over. 
They have also an awe—half natu- 
ral, half acquired—of the very name 
of heaven, unless we render it irre- 
verently cheap, which withholds them 
from askin er close details; or, if a 
chance child persist in doing so, we 
may depend he is a little Radical in 
embryo, who will never get there. 

But it is time that we should leave 
our subject, and commit the children, 
whose rights and wrongs we have been 
thus desultorily considering, to the 
guardianship of their best friends or 
worst enemies,—their natural pro- 
tectors or unnatural tormentors, — 
namely, to their parents. To the 
outward eye there may seem to be 
an immense difference between the 
position of children in life. Some 
accident shews us a family of the 
rich and a family of the poor stand- 


ing together,—the one with feathers 
and plumes, dolls and whips, and 
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bright cheeks,—the other with ban- 
gled hats, and bare feet, and dirty 
faces, and, instead of a toy, some 
necessary burden, as a foretaste of a 
life of labour, in their hands; and a 
pang goes through us at the in- 
equality of their fates. But this is a 
wrong view. Itis not the inequality 
of fortunes that affects a child, but 
the inequality of parents. The pa- 
rent is the child’s fate—its good or 
evil genius,-—under whose auspices 
life will smile be the fortunes ever so 
low, or frown be they ever so high. 
The poor and tender mother will 
make her children happier, though 
dragging them up in poverty, than 
the rich and harsh one, though lap- 
ping them in luxury. Question 
7 a memory what it envied other 
children most in the days of its child- 
hood, and it will tell you, with pain- 
ful tenacity, that it envied them 
not the toy, or the carriage, or the 
delicate fare, or the rich clothing, 
but the tender mother and the in- 
dulgent father ; that it envied them 
the mother’s praise—the word of en- 
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couragement in due season, and felt 
that this alone would have made a 
sunshine in a dark place. 

Children may be neglected or 
spoiled; servants and governesses, 
uncles and aunts, may rule their 
fate to their present weal or woe; 
but there is no happiness and no 
misery which affect our future re- 
miniscences so surely—which sinks 
so deep into the heart, to wither or 
gladden it in the trials of life,—as that 
which we owe in the days of our 
childhood to our parents. 

But this is a subject which deserves 
a chapter to itself. We would only 
add, that in asserting the inequalit 
of a child’s lot to consist not in birt 
or fortune, but in the nature of their 
parents, we have asserted the greatest 
inequality of all. Children are born 
of the tender and the harsh, the 
pious and the unbelieving, the 
thoughtful and the careless; and 
their trials will be accordingly. Their 
and our only part is to remember, 
that ‘the Lord is the Maker of them 
all.’ 


ROMANCE OF PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 


F a state of external warfare has 
| not always been found incompati- 
ble with the advance of science and 
literature, revolution and civil strife, 
on the other hand, have ever ope- 
rated as grave impediments to the 
intellectual progress of a nation. The 
belles lettres, especially, have no more 
redoubtable foe than domestic dis- 
cord. The poet has little heart to 
pursue his graceful vocation when 
each moment his creative reveries 
are broken by the rattle of deadly 
volleys and the tramp of charging 
steeds. The pale student extinguishes 
the midnight lamp lest its light sup- 
ply a mark for the bullets of lurking 
foes, and rouses from poetic dreams 
to busy himself with stern realities, 
romantic, perchance, as any fiction 
his imagination’s wildest flight could 
attain. His pen lies idle and neg- 
lected, or--a yet worse fate—indites 
fierce diatribe and savage pasquinade. 
A like fate befalls the other gentle 
arts. ‘lhe musician hangs his harp 
upon the willow, and the painter 
mournfully abandons a pencil for 
whose exercise the subjects most fre- 


quently offered are scenes of rapine, 
misery, and blood. 

In the native land of Camoens, we 
find melancholy exemplification of 
these incontrovertible truths. The 
last twenty years, during which most 
European countries have made such 
vast strides in civilisation and refine- 
ment, and have added so largely to 
their stores of instructive and enter- 
taining literature, have been thrown 
away by Portugal in constant discord 
and still recurring revolution. If 
the primary causes of decline in a 
nation which once led the van of 
nautical enterprise and discovery, 
were the great influx of gold from 
new-found countries, the oppressive 
Spanish yoke, and the fetters im- 
posed on progress by the Jesuits and 
the Inquisition, the continuance of 
its degraded state, at least in recent 
days, must be sought in its own 
restless turbulence and internal quar- 
rels. The Portuguese, it is true, if 
once distinguished as daring mari- 
ners and zealous colonists, never 
held a very distinguished place in 
the arena of learning and literature ; 
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but it is strange that their position 
in these particulars was never more 
abject and unprosperous than at a 
period when all other lands have 
advanced with a rapidity almost un- 
paralleled. If the only Portuguese 
name of world-wide celebrity in 
belles lettres, be that of Luis de Ca- 
moens, others are not wanting, cre- 
ditably, if less universally, known. 
Scattered over the five centuries 
between the remote day of ‘El Rei 
Dom Diniz,’* and the recent one of 
Nascimento and Bocage,t are the 
names of many men of merit, who 
toiled steadily, and not unsuccess- 
fully, up the giddy steeps of Par- 
nassus. Asin the sister country of 
Spain, dramatic and lyrical composi- 
tion obtained the preference; and a 
glance over the history of the four 
periods into which Portuguese liter- 
ature is divided, shews that, numeri- 
cally at least, the poets have the 
advantage over the prose writers. 
This taste for verse, not unusual in 
southern nations, would seem to 
continue up to the present day; at 
least the most remarkable Portu- 
guese literati of this century, Albu- 
querque, Garrett, Carvalho, Cas- 
tilho,t and others of less mark, 
although most of them have written 
prose, have chiefly devoted them- 


selves to try, and in it have 
achieved their principal triumphs. 
But what have mn triumphs been ? 
The success of a moment, the glory 
of a day. How immeasurable the 
interval between the best of the 
writers just named and the inspired 
and patriotic author of the Zusiadas! 
If the fame of one of the former 
outlasts his century, it will be less 
for his own merits than because his 
chief work is devoted to the praise 
of the latter. For the Portuguese, 
sunken though they be in the scale 
of nations, still cherish the name of 
Camoens in their hearts, and his 
poetry in their memories. And, 
whilst singing the harmonious stan- 
zas that celebrate the ancient glories 
of Lusitania, they forget the changes 
three hundred years have wrought, 
and dream themselves back to the 
adventurous and heroic days of a 
Diaz and a Da Gama. 

For many reasons the present cen- 
tury has been most unfavourable to 
the advancement of literature and 
the fine arts in Portugal. For emi- 
nence in the latter she has never 
been distinguished. Painting, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and music, have 
found but chilling welcome and 
scanty students amongst her sons. 
In vain have schools been repeatedly 


* The earliest known specimens of Portuguese poetry are found in the Cancion- 
eiros, collections of love ditties, after the model of the Troubadour poetry of Pro- 
vence, and written in Galician, or in the old Portuguese dialect. The most ancient 
of these song-books is that of King Diniz, who reigned at the close of the thirteenth 
century, and whom the Portuguese consider the earliest of their poets. The work 
was long believed lost, but was discovered quite recently in the library of the Vatican, 
and published under the the title of Cancioneiro del Rei Dom Diniz. Paris and 


Lisbon, 1846. 


+ Francisco Manoel do Nascimento, born at Lisbon in 1734, died in exile at Paris 


in 1819. He modelled himself after Diniz and Garcao (an elegant poet, known as the 
Portuguese Horace, who fell victim to the tyranny of Pombal), and was distinguished 
for his classical purity and elegant correctness of style. Manoel Barbosa de Bocage 
(born at Setubal in 1766) was less scholarly and cultivated in style and language 
than Nascimento, but possessed great poetical genius, and was fiery and passionate 
in his writings, almost to a fault. His greed of fame and adventure led him to India, 
whence the sarcastic sallies of his wit soon compelled him to fly ; and he returned to 
Lisbon, where he found his way into the dungeons of the Inquisition. His great po- 
pularity as poet and improvisatore procured his release. He wrote in many styles — 
fables, epigrams, maritime idyls, &c. ; but his sonnets, reckoned amongst the most 
beautiful in the Portuguese language, will the longest ensure his fame. 

t Mouzinho de Albuquerque, Portuguese Minister of the Interior in 1835, has 
written a great deal, but is best known for his Georgicas Portuguezas. J. B. Leitao 
d’Almeida Garrett was chief of a bureau in the Ministry of the Interior ; in 1827 he 
was arrested and banished, and returned to his country with Don Pedro. As a writer, 
he first attracted attention by a work published anonymously in Paris in 1825, under 
the title of Camdes, poema em X Cantos, wherein he related with patriotic enthusiasm 
the life and death of the greatest poet in Portugal. He has since written other things, 
amongst them a satirical poem in seven chants, entitled Dona Branca ; or, The Con- 
quest of the Algarves, which is chiefly levelled at the monks. 
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established, in vain have — sums 
been expended in ho orming 
the national taste; t coy Muses 
could never be indinent” to ear on 
Lusitanian soil. There the best spe- 
cimens of architecture are gorgeous 
rather than beautiful ; sculptors limit 
themselves to copying foreign crea- 
tions ; and whilst adjacent Spain can 
boast her Riberas, and Murillos, and 
Velasquez, and scores of other great 
artists, we vainly seek on the muster- 
roll of fame the name of a Portu- 
guese whose pencil has won him 
immortality. As regards music, al- 
though the Portuguese often shew 
talent and taste in its execution, they 
go no farther; and composers are 
wanting amongst them. Even in 
first-rate singers they appear defi- 
cient, for Lisbon possesses no na- 
tional opera, but supports an Italian 
company. And the theatre, which 
is, or recently was, a very losing 
concern, is deserted for rope-dancers 
and for the brutal bull-fight; the 
latter a cruel and cowardly imitation 
of that of Spain. Bat, as already 
observed, there are arguments and 
facts to be urged in extenuation of 
this general state of backwardness. 
We must bear in mind that, at the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury, Portugal was overrun by in- 
vaders, and for years was the check- 
board on which French and English 
played the game of war. Then came 
the long absence of the royal family 
in the Brazils and the revolution of 
1820, succeeded by numerous other 
internal dissensions, and by party 
strife almost unintermitting. Of late, 
however, there has been some ap- 
pearance on the part of the Portu- 
guese of a wish to improve them- 
selves, and to rise, if possible, out of 
the mire of ignorance and indolence 
in which they so long have been 
sunk. Tranquillity, and a firmly- 
established and judicious government, 
might give them chances of success ; 
as yet their progress has been small. 
— ae a is, perhaps, 

rved in the periodical 
Flan easy to be accounted for by 
the late turbulent times, which have 
caused the best pens in the country 
to be devoted to political contro- 
versy. But the style even of the 
best of their newspapers is still fre- 
quently inflated, confused, and full 
of repetitions. In belles lettres, and 
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especially in prose works of fiction, 
even a moderate improvement is very 
difficult to detect. The number of 
readable translations from foreign 
authors increases, but Portuguese 
original romances are scarce, and, 
when met with, are frequently cram- 
med with blunders and absurdities, 
which an English child ofeight years 
old would detect, and which stamp 
the writers as impudent dunces, and 
the readers as the most ignorant of 
Christian men. What can one say 
of a book in which it is gravely 
narrated that the bero took ship at 
Saragossa, whence he was compelled 
to fly in consequence of a duel with 
an influential person belonging to 
the court of that city, and on the 
fourth day landed in the harbour of 
Paris; that, not feeling himself in 
safety there, he went on board an- 
other vessel about to sail for London, 
pursued his voyage for four days 
with a favou rable wind, but was 
then overtaken by furious storms, 
and on the eleventh day was wrecked 
near Constantinople, where he and 
the whole of the crew were sent into 
slavery, &c. &c.? Or, to take another 
example, in a book dedicated to the 
Queen of Portugal herself, professing 
to be a work of general instruction, 
conveyed in an agreeable form for 
the use of young people, we are told 
of a sea-monster that infested the 
coasts of New Holland, and swal- 
lowed the inhabitants of a whole 
district—at least five or six thousand 
= a single meal; but at 

was killed by the hero of the 
tale with a dexterous cannon-shot. 
After which, however, it did more 
harm than during its life, for the 
putrefaction of such an immense 
mass (it was several miles long), in- 
fected the air, and caused a pestilence, 
which compelled the population of 
New Holland to retreat far into the 
interior of the country,—and so on, in 
a similar vein of nonsense. 

From such stupid extravaganzas it 
is refreshing to turn toa book, which, 
if in England it would be esteemed of 
third-rate merit, may certainly claim 
in Portugal a place i in the very first 
rank,—a book founded on facts, and 
not on fables, on historical events and 
national customs, instead of absurd 
leviathans and impossible geography. 
Such a one is a recently published 
novel, by the Portuguese doctor, G. 
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Centazzi, entitled The Student of 
Coimbra, which, although many 
faults may unquestionably be found 
in it, is yet the best specimen of the 
present school of Portuguese belles 
lettres it has been our fate to meet 
with. It sketches the principal 
events of the period (for Portugal a 
most eventful one), comprised be- 
tween the years 1826 and 1838; 
and whilst so doing, directs attention 
to some of the evils which prevent 
the nation from attaining a healthy 
and stable condition of government, 
weighing especially on the grievous 
result of Portuguese party intrigues, 
got up and stimulated by motives 
purely selfish. A romantic plot is 
interwoven with the narrative of 
political events, and of the personal 
sufferings and misfortunes of the 
narrator, whose escapes and alterna- 
tions of good and bad luck possess a 
considerable detached interest. The 
plot itself displays no very extraor- 
dinary powers of invention, and the 
doctor has lacked ability to excite 
strong sympathy with his dramatis 
persone ; but, on the other hand, 
there is much of the characteristic in 
the incidents, which give an insight 
into Portuguese habits, feelings, and 
peculiarities. These, some may fancy, 
are occasionally too highly coloured; 
but a short visit to Portugal would 
convince such sceptics of their error. 
The people of the Peninsula are not 
to be estimated by the same rule by 
which other nations are measured. 
As regards Dr. Centazzi’s style, it 
were vain to deny that it suffers from 
the faults usually observable in Por- 
tuguese writers, viz. prolixity and 
inflation. Each of his chapters closes 
with a certain amount of didactic 
matter, alternately grave and witty, 
or intended as such; but always su- 
perfluous, and bearing, in some in- 
stances, a strong resemblance to 
twaddle. His preface is a specimen 
of this, and scarcely impresses the 
reader with a good anticipation of 
what is to come after; and the first 
two or three chapters, detailing the 
childhood, school-days, and early 
college life of the Student, confirm, 
by their familiar and common-place 
style, the unfavourable impression. 
But as we proceed the interest rises ; 
amusement is derived from the de- 
tails, and attention becomes fixed by 
the bustling and chequered career of 
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the young Algarvian, who so sud- 
denly finds himself transported from 
the academic shades of Coimbra to 
the stirring scenes of revolutionary 
strife. The author starts with a de- 
claration, that it is not his own life 
he writes, although it is told in the 
first person, and although his profes- 
sion, implying a university educa- 
tion, makes it probable he himself 
was a Coimbra student. This, how- 
ever, is unimportant to investigate, 
as are also the first three chapters of 
his book, which we accordingly pass 
unnoticed. The fourth brings us to 
the long vacation of 1826, in the 
month of July of which year the 
student was restored to the arms of 
his family, then residing at Lisbon. 
Whilst in that capital, the corvette 
Lealdade, coming from Rio Janeiro, 
entered the Tagus, bringing news of 
the decree by which his majesty Don 
Pedro IV. gave a constitution to the 
Portuguese, and resigned the crown 
of Portugal in favour of his daughter 
Donna Maria II., who was to marry 
her uncle Don Miguel. Some time 
elapsed before the arrival of official 
confirmation of this important intel- 
ligence ; and, meanwhile, the govern- 
ment organ, the Lisbon Gazette, 
thundered away, upon its half-sheet 
of blotting-paper, against the new- 
born liberty of Portugal. At last 
despatches came, and the mourning 
for Don John VI. was suspended for 
three days, for the purpose of public 
rejoicings. These began upon the 31st 
July, and were celebrated in a style of 
magnificence, seldom, if ever, before 
witnessed in the Portuguese capital. 
Salvos of artillery succeeded each 
other at hourly intervals, girandoles 
of rockets blazed in the air, and the 
excitable southern mob filled the 
streets, giving vivas for every thing 
and every body. The Brazilian con- 
sul hung his house with fifteen hun- 
dred coloured lamps. The Rua da 
Franqueiros had triumphal arches 
at either end, with transparent por- 
traits of Don Pedro and his wife, and 
the word ‘ Constitucao,’ in large let- 
ters. In the Rua da Concei¢do 
Nova, was a bower of laurel and 
myrtle, illuminated with four thou- 
sand lanterns, and one hundred and 
fifty-four transparent balloons. And 
within the theatre was a confused 
and uproarious medley of vivas, 
hymns, odes, and sonnets. The Ist 
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and 2d of August were passed in 
like festivities; on the former day 
the Infanta held a drawing-room, and 
on the latter she attended a Te Deum 
in the cathedral. As she 

under a triumphal arch in the Rua 
da Plata, thirteen young girls, dressed 
in white and blue, released twenty- 
five white doves, which flew close to 
the coach. The doves had blue 
ribands round their throats, with 
verses printed on them, and were 
intended to represent the twenty- 
five years of her royal highness the 
regent.* The expenses of these three 
days were prodigious ; and the money 
had been far better applied in re- 
lieving the distress then rife in Por- 
tugal. Such ostentatious and extra- 
vagant merry-making was an ill- 
timed prelude to the scenes of 
bloodshed and tyranny a few short 
months were to bring forth. 

On his way back to the university 
our Student makes the acquaintance 
of Senhor Rudolph, once a military 
man, now a country gentleman and 
land-proprietor, who is proceeding 
with his sister and daughter to his 
quinta near Coimbra. Rudolph takes 
a great fancy to the young man, who 
forthwith falls in love with his 
daughter Maria, a beautiful girl of 
seventeen. She returns his affection ; 
and on the misfortunes of the lovers, 
occasioned a the political circum- 
stances of the times, and by the 
machinations of a rascally monk, the 
plot chiefly hinges. On the Student's 
first visit to the quinta, Rudolph 
converses with him about politics ; 
and we learn the mutiny of a large 
portion of the army, and their re- 
treat into Spain, where the Marquis 
of Chaves, the Viscount of Monte 
Alegre, and other malecontents and 
upholders of despotism, marshal them 
under the banner of Don Miguel. 
And soon after this, news came of 
the occupation and ravaging of the 

rovinces of Beira and Tras-os- 

ontes by the insurgents, and of 
the rapid march of these northwards. 
There was some fighting, with vari- 
ous success ; but at last the invaders 
were driven back into Spain, and 
the civil war was over for a while. 
But a strong Miguelite spirit had 
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been shewn, especially amongst the 
lower orders; the friends of liberty 
were uneasy, and those of absolutism, 
including the priesthood, looked for- 
ward hopefully to a day of triumph. 
About this time, the Student—a re- 
gular visitor at the quinta—is an- 
noyed by frequently meeting there a 
certain Fray Bernabé, the monk 
already referred to, a coarse, sensual- 
looking man, with a glowing coun- 
tenance, humid eye, and hemispheri- 
cal paunch, that speak of feasting and 
gross indulgences rather than of fast- 
ing and mortification. This shaveling, 
by his obtrusive attentions to Maria, 
greatly irritates the Student, who 
remonstrates with Rudolph ; but the 
latter, although admitting his strong 
dislike to monks, will not close his 
doors upon this one, who is the son 
of an old friend. So the Student is 
compelled to content himself with 
manifesting his dislike to Bernabé 
by every means in his power, con- 
sistent with the respect he owes to 
Rudolph’s hospitality. At last the 
rivals come to an open quarrel ; the 
monk is violent and abusive; Ru- 
dolph takes the part of his son-in-law 
elect, and turns the fat priest out of 
his house, with blows and reproaches. 
A very short time elapses, however, 
before he finds occasion to repent this 
imprudence. The Absolutists are 
daily gaining the ascendant, the 
monks are powerful, and Bernabé 
procures Rudolph’s arrest and im- 
prisonment. He is released by a 
revolutionary outbreak of the Liberal 
party, to one of whose secret societies 
the Student is now affiliated. Fora 
moment things looked favourable to 
the cause of liberty. Coimbra as- 
sumed a warlike aspect; bands of 
volunteers assembled ; and Schwal- 
bach, in a skirmish with the Miguel- 
ites, made ninety-six prisoners. ‘These 
a small body of militia were ordered 
to conduct to Oporto. Our Student 
(the doctor does not give him any 
name, but we should, probably, not 
be very far wrong in using that of 
Centazzi), who had exchanged his 
gown and books for a soldier's coat 
and musket, was one of the escort. 
On the second day’s march they were 
detained in crossing the arm of the 


* The Infanta Maria Isabel, fourth daughter of Don Joao VI., was born in 1801, 
and was Regent of Portugal from her father’s death (10th March, 1826) till February 


1828. 
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sea known as the Rio de Aveiro, and 
night overtook them before they 
reached their halting-place. Never- 
theless, they pushed on, having re- 
ceived at Ovar an accession to the 
number of their prisoners, in the 
person ofa priest who had acted as 
spy to Don Miguel, and having, also, 
got warning that they were very 
likely to fall in with a party of hos- 
tile guerillas, known to be on the 
look-out for them. Undeterred, the 
raw but zealous volunteers moved 
steadily and cautiously forward. 


We had proceeded about a mile and a 
half through a thick pine-wood, when an 
alarm shot was fired by our advanced 
guard, which was three men strong. We 
instantly prepared for action, bound our 
prisoners by twos and threes to the trees, 
sent half-a-dozen men to support the 
vanguard, gave orders to six others to be 
ready to shoot the prisoners at a given 
signal, and then stood firm awaiting an 
attack. Our preparations were scarcely 
completed, when the vanguard opened a 
smart fire and retreated on the main 
body ; whilst we, at the same time, per- 
ceived, by a rustling on our right, that 
the enemy was approaching our flank, 
evidently intending to surround us. We 
could not doubt their superiority of 
numbers, and made up our minds to die 
bravely, since escape was impossible. At 
this critical moment our prisoners, con- 
fident of approaching liberation, struck 
up their Ret Chegou.* This increased 
our danger, and our commander, dreading 
an attack in rear, made up his mind to 
shoot these new enemies. He was about 
to give the word, when the voice of the 
hostile general made itself heard. 

It was that of a mony billy-goat, 
one of a numerous flock, whose ap- 
proach in the darkness had thus no- 
tably alarmed the inexperienced par- 
tisans of the constitution, and nearly 
cost the prisoners their lives. Amongst 
the latter, when the next day dawned, 
appeared the brawny frame and sleek 
countenance of Fray Bernabé, who 
was the monk-spy that had been 
taken charge of at Ovar. Without 
further accident the detachment 
reached Oporto. Then ensued, within 
a few oF the defeat of the Con- 
stitutional forces on their march from 
Coimbra to Lisbon, the occupation of 
the throne of Portugal by an abso- 
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lute king, a bloody reaction, the per- 
secution of all suspected of liberal 
opinions, and an extensive emigra- 
tion to Spain and England. 

It is not our purpose, however, to 
retrace that stormy period of Portu- 
guese history—uninteresting to some 
of our readers, and still fresh in the 
memory of others—further than is 
essential in following the fortunes of 
the Student. He was on picket, two 
leagues north of Oporto, when news 
came of the Miguelite triumph, which 
afflicting intelligence was accompa- 
nied by advice to the Coimbra bat- 
talion to take itself off to Galicia as 
fast as possible. There was a howl 
of despair and indignation in the 
academical ranks, which then broke 
and dispersed to seek safety in various 
directions. Studiosus Centazzi boldly 
turned to the right-about, and went 
back to Oporto, although the enemy 
was hourly expected to enter it. He 
found the streets empty, and the 
houses, for the most part, shut up ; 
but the bells of church and convent, 
pulled by the pious arms of monks 
and nuns, rang out a noisy and joy- 
ful peal at the approach of the tyrant 
Miguel's victorious adherents. 


I had hardly advanced three hundred 
paces into the town, when discordant 
shouts and cries from the direction of 
the river warned me of the triumphal 
entrance of the Miguelites. I had no 
cause to rejoice at it,—and truly in an- 
other ten minutes I should have been 
lost, but for a compassionate old woman, 
who pulled me into her house, and threw 
my uniform and arms into the cesspool. 
To replace these, and to prevent my 
scandalising the public by appearing upon 
the street in my shirt, she gave me an 
old great-coat of interminable length, a 
pair of breeches dating from the middle 
ages, a hat that she must have stolen out 
of a collection of historical curiosities, 
and a huge Miguelite cockade of the size 
and colour of a tomata. 


Thus disguised, the Student be- 
held the entrance of the Miguelites 
and the excesses that ensued. Un- 
certain how long he should remain 
unrecognised as a Liberal, he was 
anxious to escape from the town, but 
found himself entirely penniless. At 
last he thought of applying to the 





* O rei chegou—‘ The king is come :’ the first words of the Miguelite war-song. 
Long after the expulsion of Don Miguel from Portugal it was strictly prohibited, and 
within the last four or five years persons have been arrested for singing it in the streets 
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French consul, who charitably gave 
him a couple of gold with 
which, for sole fortune, he left Oporto. 
After marching all night, he lay 
down at a short distance from the 
road to rest and reflect. His most 
ardent desire was to reach Rudolph’s 
uinta, but difficulties intervened, 
most insuperable in their nature. 
If he kept the beaten road, his life, 
or, at any rate, his liberty, was not 
worth a day's purchase; and if he 
ventured himself on a cross-country 
track, he was pretty certain to lose 
his way. Without having come to a 
decision, he was leaving his halting- 
place, when he stumbled upon a 
cor It was that of a guerilla, 
with all his clothes on, and with his 
musket by his side. The Student's 
first care was to search the dead 
man’s pockets, which contained, 
amongst other miscellaneous matters, 
@ permission to eat flesh on fast-days, 
a portrait of our Lady of Buraca, 
two tickets of confession, and a cer- 
tificate in the following form,— 

The bearer of this, in the service of 
his majesty Don Miguel I., is allowed to 
pass freely.—Head-quarters at Pedrena, 
the 27th June, 1828. 

GENERAL Povoas. 

The diamonds from a prince's 
crown would have been less welcome 
to the fugitive than this scrap of 
soiled paper. His equipment would 
pass very well for that of a guerilla, 
the musket completed the disguise, 
and the sign manual of Povoas en- 
sured him from molestation. Pro- 
ceeding boldly on his journey he 
soon reached the neighbourhood of 
the quinta, where he had passed so 
many happy hours, and where he 
fondly hoped to find his mistress and 
her father. They had disappeared. 
Their house had been plundered and 
burned ; the head of their land-stew- 
ard, horribly mutilated, was stuck 
upon a pole, and blackened in the 
sun: a lean dog prowled in the neg- 
lected garden, and moaned for his 
absent masters. The poor brute 
fawned upon the wanderer, who was 
an old acquaintance, but could scarcel 
be induced to follow him, as, with 
despair in his heart, he took his 
melancholy way to Lisbon. There 
new calamities awaited him. His 


mother was dead; his inheritance 
confiscated; his friends were slain, 
prisoners, or exiles; and he himself 
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was obliged to seek concealment in a 
wretched attic, with his dog and an 


old domestic, until an opportunity 
should offer for him to fly the coun- 
try. But before such a one pre- 
sented itself, he was arrested. and 
thrown into the Limoeiro. This 
prison—once the palace of the counts 
of Assumar, and which acquired a 
bloody celebrity from the murder of 
Count Andei>>, committed within its 
walls in presence of Queen Leonora— 
was crowde . at the time referred to 
by Dr. Centaxzi, with prisoners of 
both sexes and of every age,—inno- 
cent, for the most part, of any offence, 
save that of entertaining Liberal 
opinions, or of having become in 
some way identified with the sup- 
porters of the Constitution. It was 
the Reign of Terror in Portugal ; a 
period of persecution and heavy trial 
to the one party,—of cruel and yin- 
dictive triumph to the other, In 
the Limoeiro the most afflicting 
scenes were of hourly occurrence, 
and some of these are graphically 
described by Dr. Centazzi. Ladies 
of high rank and delicate nurture 
were thrust into the same apart- 
ments with the most depraved of 
their sex, to have their ears shocked 
with obscenity, and to be themselves 
exposed to all manner of ill-treat- 
ment. Not having money to satisfy 
the cupidity of the gaolers, the Stu- 
dent was at first placed in the large 
common room, where the vilest male- 
factors were assembled. ‘Here the 
most disgusting wretches, their almost 
naked bodies swarming with ver- 
min, their repulsive countenances re- 
taining scarce a vestige of flesh, 
crawled through the cold and drear 

halls; hundreds of unfortunates, < d 
ready half-dead with hunger, sought 
and devoured with the greed of fa- 
mished hounds scraps of bread, old 
bones, and filth of every kind ; some 
prayed, some sighed and wept, others 
blasphemed ; and some effected, in 
various cunning ways, the sale and 
barter of stolen things. When 
money had procured the Student’s 
transfer into what was called (by 
mockery, doubtless) the ‘ Free- 
room, he scarcely found reason to 
congratulate himself on the change. 
if This physical discomforts were 
somewhat lessened, his heart was 
wrung by spectacles of suffering in- 
nocence, of tender women and infants 
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pining out their lives in captivi 
and privation. And from wthewt 
rumours reached the prisoners of 
bloodshed and persecution, and of 
hundreds of their friends and rela- 
tives massacred by a brutal and be- 
nighted mob. At last the Limoeiro 
became so crowded that a portion of 
its occupants were transferred to the 
Fortress of St. Julian, then governed 
y the cruel and infamous Telles 
ordao. Before this tiger, the wor- 
thy instrument of the basest and 
most blood-thirsty of usurpers, the 
Student—after passing some weeks 
in a dark du n, where the water 
often rose nearly to his middle—was 
summoned to appear. By the bold- 
ness of his replies (for by this time 
he was reckless and coveted death) 
he incensed Jordao, who promised 
him an early swing upon the Caes de 
Tojo,* but, for the moment, was 
contented with sending him back to 
rison. Not to the same as before, 
owever ; for he was taken out of 
the castle and put into a coach, which 
drove off, surrounded by an escort. 
By his side sat an official, whose 
countenance, owing to the darkness 
of the night, he was unable to distin- 
ish. From this personage a vio- 
ent jolt of the carriage suddenly 
elicited the exclamation of ‘ Arre, 
Macho!’ the common phrase with 
which mule-drivers in the Peninsula 
encourage their beasts. The words 
reminded the unfortunate Student of 
the happy days when he made, upon 
mule-back, his half-yearly journeys 
between Coimbra and Lisbon, and of 
a faithful fellow named Viva Careo, 
whose mules, upon such occasions, it 
had been his wont to hire. With a 
sigh of regret for the good times gone 
by, he ejaculated the name of the 
humble friend of his college days. 
A brief extract at this place will give 
an idea of Dr. Centazzi’s abilities in 
the way of dialogue :— 


‘ Sad times !’ I muttered between my 
teeth. ‘Poor Careo, what may have 
become of you?’ 


* Caes means ‘quay.’ The Caes de Tojo is a place of execution in Lisbon. 
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I had scarcely uttered the words, when 
I felt myself grasped violently by the 
arm. I made sure it was the executioner, 
and began to repeat a paternoster, when 
my momentary alarm was converted into 
joyful astonishment. 

‘ Ha!’ ejaculated my companion, in a 
low but well-known voice, ‘ it is his wor- 
ship the doctor! Can it be your excel- 
lency whom I am taking to prison? The 
devil is in it all!’ 

‘Do I dream ?’ was my exclamation. 
* Are you really Careo ?’ 

‘ Himselfin flesh and blood,—no longer 
Viva Careo the mule-driver, but Viva 
Careo the worshipful escrivao.’ + 

‘ Escrivao! They have made you a 
secretary when you can hardly write your 
own name !’ 

* Aye, that was true enough formerly. 
But now I scribble off a signature that it 
would do you good to see. In these 
times it is just as well not to write too 
plainly, for if every thing we put down 
came to be read, some day or other it 
might prove disagreeable.’ 

*So you have positively risen from 
mule-driving to the important charge of 
a secretaryship ?’ 

* Your excellency wonders where there 
is nothing to wonder at. Easy to see 
that you have been long boxed up in one 
of friend Telles’ cribs. What is there so 
astonisi:ing in Careo becoming a secre- 
tary, when our king, Don Miguel, has 
made a barber into a baron, and has 
taken a bull-fighter for his private and 
intimate counsellor ? Are not we of just 
as good flesh and bone as those dogs of 
aristocrats and Jacobins, who think every 
thing is made for them? But we have 
taught them to pipe another tune !’ 

‘ Whither do you now convey me ? ” 

‘To the Limoeiro. You have nothing 
to fear.’ 

* And you knew not whom you were to 
fetch ?’ 

‘ The devil take me if I ever dreamed 
of its being your excellency! That ser- 
geant who follows us with his soldiers 
had the written order. The judge said 
to me, ‘ Senhor Escrivao, be pleased to 
take coach and go to the town, to fetch 
away a scoundrel.who is imprisoned 
there, and to bring him to the Limoeiro.’ 
I see now that it is no scoundrel, although 
a Manhado,t but a Manhado for whom I 
care more than for half our own friends.’ 





+ The escrivao is a sort of prison-secretary, or registrar. The best equivalent is 
the French word greffier, although the Portuguese escrivao is, perhaps, a person of 
more importance,—an adjunct, or inferior colleague of the judge, enjoying considerable 


influence. 


t Mathado (corrupted by the mule-driver ‘into manhado), signifies a ‘ piebald 
horse,’ and was a nickname given to the Constitutionalists. Don Miguel, like the 
Nero whom he in many respects resembles, is a first-rate charioteer ; and, at one 
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Careo, grateful for former kind- 
ness, contrives the Student's escape. 
Before this occurs, however, the lat- 
ter catches sight of his old enemy, 
Fray Bernabe, now officiating as 
chaplain to the prison, and learns at 
the same time from Careo, that the 
dissolute monk had endeavoured to 
get Maria into his power, but that 
she had escaped him, and fled with 
her father to France. This deter- 
mines the Student’s course. He ob- 
tains a passage on board a French 
cutter, and in less than three weeks 
enters Paris. During his stay there 
we are indulged with a good deal of 
information which would be imper- 
tinent if addressed to English readers, 
but may have the charm of novelty 
for Portuguese, who are no great 
travellers, and by many of whom a 
visit to Paris is deemed as great an 
undertaking as a trip to the Hima- 
layas would be by the more locomo- 
tive natives of Britain. The Student 
passes his time in seeking his mistress 
and her father, varying his long 
search by occasional visits to the 
Opera and to Frascati’s, at which 
latter place his gains are considerable. 
He has various adventures, amongst 
others, a duel with a young French- 
man named Fleury, who becomes his 
intimate friend. He witnesses the 
July revolution, and makes a fruit- 
less journey to Terceira, where he 
has been untruly informed that Ru- 
dolph and his daughter are resident. 
On his return to Paris, he and Fleury 
fall in with Fray Bernabé, whose 
passion for Maria has induced him to 
follow her thither. Having reason 
to suspect foul play, the Student ap- 
plies to the police, and the monk is 
arrested on various charges, amongst 
others upon that of abduction of 
Maria and theft of a letter. Nothing 
can be proved against him, and the 
affair is compromised, Bernabé—who 
has passed in Paris as an Italian 
dancing-master—revealing the exist- 
ence of a cellar in his house into 
which he had decoyed and confined 
Rudolph, in order freely to pursue 
his designs upon Maria. By means 
of the stolen letter he kad induced 
the latter to leave the boarding-house 
in which she resided; but she soon 
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discovered the imposition practised, 
and had escaped from him the very 
same day. In return for this in- 
formation, and in conformity with 
romises given, he is allowed to go 
ree. Rudolph is rescued from his 
place of confinement, and, after long 
and unsuccessful researches and in- 
quiries in Paris and throughout 
France, he and his son-in-law elect 
depart, sorrowful and desponding, to 
join Don Pedro's expedition, then 
fitting out at Terceira, for the in- 
vasion of Portugal. The ensuing 
three or four chapters are amongst 
the most interesting in the book, 
giving a spirited and anecdotical ac- 
count of the ensuing struggle between 
Pedroites and Miguelites. Of that 
struggle many English accounts ex- 
ist, but this is the only Portuguese 
one we are acquainted with. It is 
curious to contrast them. From the 
former one might often imagine the 
Liberal triumph to have been achieved 
by foreign auxiliaries, especially by 
the three small British brigades, who, 
under Shaw, Cotter, Bacon, and 
other gallant adventurers, certainly 
did their duty right manfully, and 
richly deserved the gratitude of the 
Portuguese Liberals. But it is cha- 
racteristic of the nations of the Iberian 
Peninsula to shew little gratitude for 
foreign aid, however serviceable it 
prove. And, in this respect, the 
course pursued by Dr. Centazzi dis- 
plays no deviation from the national 
character. British policy, statesmen, 
and diplomatists, are frequently re- 
ferred to in his book, invariably in 
terms of mockery and dislike,—nay, 
sometimes with positive abuse and 
bitter hatred ; but no word is said of 
the English, Scotch, and Irish, who, 
during the long siege of Oporto, 
cheerfully submitted to the pains of 
semi-starvation, and bravely bore the 
brunt of every fight. 

It was early in July 1832 that the 
fleet from Terceira, consisting of two 
frigates, as many corvettes, three 
brigs, fifteen gun-boats, and a num- 
ber of transport ships, and having on 
board 2400 seamen and 8029 sol- 
diers, arrived off Oporto. Major Sa 
Nogueira was sent with a flag of 
truce to parley with the Miguelite 





time, he had a pair of piebalds which gave him trouble to break in. Subsequently, 
when the conversation turned upon the Liberals, he said, ‘ I will soon tame them, even 


as I broke in my malhados,’ 
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brigadier, Cardoso, and invite him to 
join the banner of his legitimate 
sovereign. The latter insolently 
refused to hold any communication 
with a leader of adventurers, as he 
styled Don Pedro, and threatened to 
shoot the next officer who should 
approach his lines with the like ob- 
ject. A few hours later the Con- 
stitutional troops were landed, and a 

rt of their fleet was in the Douro, 

riving the Miguelites with shot-and 

shell from the heights of Villa Nova. 
And on the 9th of July Don Pedro 
entered Oporto, which was deserted 
by the troops and known partisans 
of his usurping brother. The vic- 
tory of Ponte Ferreira followed soon 
afterwards, and was succeeded by an 
incident shewing that the cause of 
the Constitution had secret foes to 
contend with inside the city, as well 
as avowed enemies without. As the 
army returned, weary and foot-sore, 
from Ponte Ferreira, the monks of 
the Franciscan convent generously 
offered a gratuitous allowance of wine 
to the soldiers of the 5th Cazadores. 
The officers, suspicious of the motives 
of such great eens would not 
permit the acceptance of the boon. 
Only two men availed themselves 
of the Franciscan generosity, little 
dreaming that death lurked in the 
cup. Whilst they drank, a violent 
conflagration suddenly burst out at 
all four corners of the convent; in 
an instant the whole building was 
wrapped in flames, and the two sol- 
diers, together with a quantity of 
arms, baggage, and stores (including 
a banner embroidered by the Queen 
of Portugal’s own hand), were con- 
sumed by the flames. A letter, 
written in sympathetic ink by the 
abbot of the Benedictine monaste 
in Oporto, was afterwards intercepted, 
deploring the ill-success of the fire, 
during which it had been intended to 
assassinate Don Pedro, and recom- 
mending perseverance in this atro- 
cious design. 

Blockaded in Oporto by an over- 
whelming force, the Liberals could 
not stir out of their fortifications, 
save with arms and in numbers for 
the purpose of a sortie. Each day 
they were more closely hemmed in, 
and at times they had to grind their 
corn in coffee-mills, being cut off from 
any better means. Then came the 
bombardment of the city; and on 
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Michaelmas day the Miguelites made 
so furious an assault that three or 
four hundred of them penetrated into 
the city, and might have done great 
things, if properly backed. But it 
so happened that they were supported 
by a regiment to which Don Miguel 
had given French uniforms. The 
consequence was a mistake of friends 
for foes, an interchange of murderous 
volleys, the sudden panic and dis- 
orderly retreat of the besiegers. 
This was a grievous disappointment 
to Don Miguel, who had felt so con- 
fident of success as to have a Ze 
Deum sung whilst the action was yet 
undecided. And inasermon preached 
during the fight by the monk Joao 
de St. Boaventura, it was confidently 
announced to the congregation that 
the royal troops were at that moment 
entering Oporto. This and other 
reverses disgusted the Miguelites, in 
whose ranks insubordination shewed 
itself, induced partly by defeat, and 
A by scarcity of necessary stores. 
feanwhile the besieged, although 
suffering from hunger and pestilence 
(the cholera had appeared in Oporto), 
were reinforced and encouraged by 
the arrival of auxiliary troops. The 
mutiny of the fleet under Sartorius 
caused a severe but momenta’ 
alarm. Napier took the command, 
more troops and stores arrived, 
Mendizabal procured money, and the 
hopes and courage of the Constitu- 
tionalists rose high. ‘Off Cape St. 
Vincent,’ says Dr. Centazzi, ‘ the two 
fleets met, the hostile one consisting 
of two ships of the line, two frigates, 
three corvettes, &c. &c.; ours only ot 
three frigates, one corvette, &c., and 
of two steamers, come from Lagos, 
but which were of no service, since 
they refused to take part in the fight, 
unless each man of the crew was 
“= two pounds sterling. I must 
allowed to keep silence as to the 
country of these pirates.’ As it is 
very well known that British pluck 
and seamanship won the action of 
Cape St. Vincent, the doctor's reserve 
upon the subject is quite as unneces- 
sary as his insinuation against part 
of the victorious squadron is in bad 
taste and unlikely to be true. It 
evidently costs him an effort to be- 
stow the epithet of ‘ brave’ upon Sir 
Charles Napier, before passing on to 
unbounded praise of his own country- 
men for their prodigies of valour in 
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defence of Oporto. This, however, 
is perfectly in character, and rather 
adds to the merit of the book, whose 
author thus exhibits in his own per- 
son one of the distinguishing and 
prominent traits of the national cha- 
racter. Very poor soldiers, there are 
no greater braggarts in the world 
than the Portuguese. The history 
of the various wars, civil and foreign, 
in which they have been engaged 
during the present century, affords 
ample proof of this. ‘The only time 
when they have made a decent ap- 
pearance as fighting men was when 
they were commanded by British 
officers and associated with British 
troops ; and the record of the military 
farces with which they have lately 
amused Europe, shews that these 
Lusitanian heroes have lost none of 
their old aptitude for long and useless 
marches, longer and more useless 
proclamations, much smoke and no 
fire, big words and little bloodshed. 
Their neighbours and ‘ un-friends,’ 
the Spaniards, have far more of the 
fighting devil about them, as was 
seen during the service in Spain of a 
Portuguese Legion for two or three 
years of the last war. Well got up 
and thoroughly pipe-clayed, the aux- 
iliaries never rendered any service 
worthy the naming, and were more 
than once discomfited by the ragged, 
ill-disciplined guerillas opposed to 
them. 

Meanwhile Rudolph and the Stu- 
dent did their duty right manfully, 
the former as staff-officer, the latter 
as assistant to Don Pedro's private 
secretary, when they were unexpect- 
edly informed by a Miguelite deserter 
that Maria was safe in Lisbon. Over- 
joyed at this intelligence, they volun- 
teered to proceed to the capital on a 
secret mission, for which Don Pedro 
was just then seeking trusty emis- 
saries. They made the voyage on 
board a small, swift-sailing vessel, 
and were landed in the night in the 
neighbourhood of Cascaes, whence 
they proceeded to Lisbon, on foot 
and with the greatest precaution. 
The last-named city was in a state 
rendering it any thing but a safe or 
agreeable residence for honest men, 
to whatever party they belonged. 
It was infested by banditti and evil- 
doers of every description. After 
nightfall scarcely any one dared ven- 
ture out of doors, for fear of arrest 
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or ill-treatment from the patrols, or 
of falling into the hands of a set of 
murderous ruffians known by the 
name of caceteiros,—from their wea- 
pon, a caceté, or drover’s goad, loaded 
with lead at one end, and having a 
sharp dagger-like point at the other. 
Spies were every where ; the monks 
ceased not their denunciations of the 
Duke of Braganza (Don Pedro), and 
of the malhados and accursed free- 
masons who served under his banner ; 
houses were broken open and pillaged ; 
justice was a thing unheard of. Such 
was the state of unhappy Lisbon 
when Don Miguel declared it in a 
state of siege; and just at this time 
Rudolph and his companion arrived 
there. From the house of a friend, 
where a reception was prepared for 
them, they issued, when night came, 
as as water-carriers, bearing 
casks upon their shoulders filled with 
proclamations. These they were to 
distribute, and, at the same time, to 
seek such means of facilitating to 
Don Pedro his entrance into the city. 
But misfortune awaited them at the 
very outset. They had proceeded 
but a few hundred yards, when Ru- 
dolph stumbled over one of those 
blocks of stone which, from the times 
of King Alfonso, have bestrewed the 
streets of Lisbon. He lost his ba- 
lance, and fel! heavily to the ground; 
his barrel struck against a corner- 
stone, was stove in, and the street 
was strewed with printed papers. 
The two Pedroites attempted flight, 
but in an instant they were sur- 
rounded by caceteiros, and lay stunned 
upon the pavement. They had 
scarcely regained consciousness when 
they found themselves prisoners in 
the gloomy halls of the Limoeiro. 
Their despondency at this mishap 
was soon lessened, however, by the 
news which penetrated even through 
the thick walls and strong gratings 
of their prison, that the cause of 
liberty was advancing, and that Don 
Pedro's little army, supported by 
Napier’s victorious fleet, was on its 
march to Lisbon. Only a few hours 
before its entrance, Rudolph was 
placed in capilla (the condemned 
cell, where prisoners about to suffer 
are confined, and none but the priest 
admitted to them); and the tap of 
the Liberal drums was almost audible 
from the city, when he was led out 
to the scaffold. From his dungeon 
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window the Student, with agonised 
heart, witnessed the passage of his 
revered friend, when a young girl, 
deadly pale and frantic with grief, 
jierced the crowd, imploring mercy 
or her father. After so long and 

inful a separation, such was the 
First and last meeting of Maria and 
her sole surviving parent. The next 
minute, Rudolph’s death added an- 
other to the long list of the tyrant 
Miguel’s unhappy victims. This ex- 
ecution, adapted by Dr. Centazzi to 
the mg of his romance, is 
strictly historical. At noon of the 
day upon which Don Pedro and his 
army entered Lisbon, a soldier of the 
Cazadores was executed in that capi- 
tal. The shots of the skirmishers 
already resounded in the ears of the 
inhabitants, who, nevertheless, lacked 
energy and courage to rise and pre- 
vent this act of butchery. 

From many parts of the book be- 
fore us we are justified in assuming 
it to be the author's first litera: 
attempt, and such a supposition is 
especially warranted by the portion 
to which we now come. Onrecover- 
ing from the swoon in which grief 
at his friend’s death and despair at 
his inability to assist and protect 
Maria, have thrown him, the Stu- 
dent, released from prison by the 
arrival of his friends, shews small 
zeal and perseverance in seeking out 
his mistress, so long lost, so unex- 
pectedly met with. The first thing 
he does, on being set at liberty, is to 
rush into the streets in slippers and 
shirt-sleeves, to embrace every body 
he meets, shout vivas for Don Pedro, 
and help to erect a blue-and-white 
flag on the Caes de Sodré. Not 
till this first effervescence of enthu- 
siasm is over and he has dressed 
himself properly, does he go to the 
convent where he expects to hear news 
of his forlorn lady love. The lady, 
however, who has a marvellous ap- 
titude for disappearances, has not 
been seen since her father’s death, a 
disappointment which her swain takes 
very coolly, consoling himself by a 
few more huzzas for the handful of 
brave Portuguese who have forced 
their way to Lisbon through six 
times their own numbers. Fourteen 
hundred infantry and seventeen 
lancers —so the doctor solemnly as- 
sures us—had utterly routed, in the 
Pass of Piedade, five thousand in- 
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fantry and two thousand cavalry of 
the Miguelites. The seventeen lan- 
cers, he says, were mounted on mere 
skeletons; but, nevertheless, inspired 
the enemy with such panic terror, 
that they drove eight strong squad- 
rons before them from Piedade to 
Cacilhas. We can only account for 
this extraordinary pusillanimity on 
the part of the twenty hundred dra- 
goons by supposing them to have 
been terrified by the spectral aspect 
of the cattle. The lancers were per- 
haps, however, rather more numerous 
than the doctor is willing to admit ; 
and he also totally forgets to state 
that they were a detachment of Co- 
lonel Bacon’s regiment, consequently 
nearly all Englishmen. ‘To whom- 
soever the merit be due, the fight 
was won and the war drew near to a 
close. The first thing to be done 
was to restore order in the capital 
and strengthen its defences. Prompt 
and stringent measures were accord- 
ingly taken. Don Miguel’s confisca- 
tions and unjust decrees were re- 
voked, the Jesuits and the Pope’s 
nuncio kicked out; the legate’s tri- 
bunal, a sort of inquisition, was abo- 
lished ; all hands set to work at the 
fortifications; and even delicate and 
high-born dames did not fear im- 
pairing the beauty of their hands and 
the lilies of their complexion by la- 
bouring in the trenches; thus raising 
themselves, the enthusiastic doctor 
observes, to the temple of immor- 
tality. At last the decisive action of 
Aceiceira completed the downfall of 
Don Miguel's hopes. He sought to 
negotiate, and accepted in Evora- 
Monte the generous conditions offered 
him by his brother. It will be re- 
membered that the favourable nature 
of those conditions excited some dis- 
content, manifested more particularly 
at the theatre of San Carlos, on a 
certain night that Don Pedro was 
present. ‘The amiable Emperor of 
Brazil had acted, it was considered, 
rather as a kind, easy brother, than as 
Regent of Portugal; and had heark- 
ened less to the voice of justice than 
to that of fraternal affection, when 
he allowed a monster who had 
plunged his country into misery and 
bloodshed to eseape not only un- 
castigated, but with a rich provision 
for his future maintenance. 

Released from war’s alarms, the 
adventurous and patriotic Student 
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obtains a seat in the Cortes. He 
briefly traces the principal events that 
succeeded his election, the death of 
Don Pedro, and the two marriages 
of Donna Maria, &c., and at last 
becomes Minister of Finance. Whilst 
occupying this important position, 
he visits his old quarters at the Li- 
moeiro, and there encounters the 
man who had once assisted him to 
escape from them. Viva Careo, the 
mule-driver, imprisoned on a false 
accusation, learns with great joy that 
his former friend and master, the 
Coimbra student and persecuted Li- 
beral, has risen to dignity and power, 
and is able to procure him fair-play 
and a strict investigation of un- 
founded charges. And here the 
Student thinks it necessary to apo- 
logise for the perfect silence he has 
observed, during several chapters, on 
the subject of poor Maria: ‘En- 

ossed in important business, my 
ove affairs had been kept in the 
back-ground; but the visit to the 
Limoeiro, the meeting with Careo, 
and the shade of Rudolph, which 
often presented itself to my fancy, 
made me mentally revert to them, 
and my conscience smote me for the 
small share of my thoughts I, for so 
many months, had bestowed on 
Maria. I resolved to renew my re- 
searches for her.’ From Careo, the 
Student learned the presence in 
Portugal of his old enemy, Fray 
Bernabé. ‘The visit of the profligate 
monk to Paris was accounted for by 
a breach of trust of which he had 
been guilty, and which compelled 
him to fly the country. After his 
prosecution in the French capital for 
the violence done to Rudolph, and 
his release by the intercession of the 
Student and his friends, he had taken 
ship for America, had been captured 
by pirates, with whom he served, 
and by whom he was at last ma- 
rooned. Then he was picked up by 
a Spanish ship and taken into Cadiz. 
When Careo met him he wore the 
dress of a Spanish merchant, and 
professed the trade of a cattle-dealer. 

Whilst ruminating uneasily over 
the inauspicious presence of this 
monk, the ex-student and actual 
finance minister receives the visit of 
his friend Fleury, who, in the course 
of a tour through southern Europe, 
has reached Lisbon and hastened to 
visit his old antagonist and friend. 
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The young Frenchman is accom- 
panied by his sister Eugenia, on ac- 
count of whose delicate health the 
amar has been undertaken. Again 
r. Centazzi displays his hero's 
courtesy at the expense of his con- 
stancy. The Student seems to for- 
get his intended researches after 
Maria in his eagerness to exhibit the 
beauties and curiosities of Portugal 
to the foreigners. To this end he 
leads them about the city, to the 
rich sacristy of San Vicente de Fora, 
composed entirely of mosaic, to the 
Marine Arsenal, the National Li- 
brary, the Museum, and to many 
other remarkable places. This is a 
fine opportunity for puffing the 
merits of Portugal, and friend Cen- 
tazzi is careful not to neglect it. He 
talks of the warlike people who have 
so often, with armed hand, maintained 
their independence, covering them- 
selves with glory by the discovery 
and subjection of half the world, and 
leading the way in poetry and the 
arts nearly two hundred years before 
Francis I., following the example of 
Don Diniz (!), first attempted to 
raise France from its state of semi- 
barbarism. Without the continual 
victories and conquests of Portugal 
in the East, the doctor proves, greatly 
to his own satisfaction, that Europe 
would long ago have been complete! 
overrun by Mahomedans. Suc 
bombast and exaggeration are dis- 
figuring to a book that otherwise 
really possesses merit. We will not 
further dwell upon them, but briefly 
sketch, before taking leave of the 
doctor, the closing incidents and 
somewhat melancholy termination of 
his romance. After accompanying 
his French friends to Cintra, Mafra, 
and the remarkable Convent of Ba- 
talha, the Student takes them to visit 
the manufactories at Torres Novas. 
They are overtaken by night in a 
gloomy pine-forest, the sultry day is 
succeeded by a stormy and threaten- 
ing night, and Eugenia is over- 
fatigued. Under these circumstances, 
the travellers take refuge in a hut, 
whose scanty accommodations com- 
pel them to send on their servants 
and military escort. The storm 
breaks forth with great violence, and 
presently other wayfarers apply for 
admission. This not being immedi- 
diately granted, the door is burst 
open, and three armed men rush into 
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the hut. The Minister of Finance 
and his friends do not shew very 
good fight. They are four in num- 
ber, besides the lady ; but after one 
of them has been shot, the others are 
easily disarmed and bound. Resist- 
ance, however, would in fact have 
been of little avail, for at a signal 
from one of the intruders the hut 
is crowded with banditti; and in their 
leader the Student recognises, with 
no pleasing emotion, his remorseless 
foe, Bernabé the monk. ‘There is 
rather too much of the melodramatic 
in all this part, although talent of a 
different kind is displayed in the 
connexion between this robber-band 
and a story of stolen diamonds in 
which Careo has been innocently 
mixed up. It would lead us too far, 
however, to analyse these incidents ; 
moreover, they would lose much of 
their interest in the skeleton form in 
which we should be compelled to 
givethem. As the reader has already 
been led to expect, Maria proves to 
be in the power of Fray Bernabé. 
His prisoner for five years, her health 
has suffered terribly from grief and 
ill-treatment, and she appears but 
the shadow of her former self. The 
joy she testifies on beholding her 
over, excites the jealous fury of 
the monk, who is about to wreak 
it on his rival, when a rescue takes 
place. The book closes with the 
execution of Bernabé and the death 
of Maria, who, before expiring, joins 
the hands of the Student and Euge- 
nia. These depart for France, where 
they propose residing ; rather a sin- 
gular resolution on the part of so 
enthusiastic an admirer of his native 
land as the bridegroom, who, more- 
over, resigns his ministership to seek 
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domestic bliss in a tranquil exile. 
The newly-wedded pair are accom- 
panied by Fleury, and take with 
them as servant the trusty Viva 
Careo, who has been honourably ac- 
quitted of the crime imputed to him. 

Dr. Centazzi concludes his romance 
with a few words of very sensible 
advice to his restless, revolutionising 
countrymen, ‘ Miguelites, Septem- 
bristas, Chamorros,* men of all co- 
lours,’ he says, ‘ tremble for the mis- 
fortunes that await you! False is 
the road into which you have struck ; 
amidst the turmoil of passion no 
wholesome laws are made; amidst 
continual political crises, credit and 
confidence, public or commercial, can 
never be established. We have foes 
without and foes within to struggle 
against ; to make a good fight, unity 
is the one thing needful ;—and the 
one thing most difficult to obtain 
from the nations of the Peninsula. 
Corruption in high places, ignorance 
amongst the people, evil legislation, 
universal selfishness and sloth, are 
the grievous impediments — hitherto 
found insurmountable—to the eleva- 
tion of Portugal and Spain to the 
high places they once held upon the 
roll of European countries. ‘The sun 
of their prosperity and glory has set 
in a troubled and ensanguined ocean ; 
and although many days have come 
and gone since its setting, and its 
reappearance has long been looked 
for and often confidently predicted, 
none can foretell with the remotest 
degree of certainty, when its beams 
shall again gild the fair region whose 
natural fertility and numerous ad- 
vantages are so woefully counteracted 
and nullified by the misconduct and 
want of energy of its sons. 





* The Septembristas are the adherents of the Constitution of 1812. The Cha- 
morros, or Chamutros (the vulgar designation of a jackass, used as a term of contempt) 


are supporters of the Charter of 1826. 
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A PLEA FOR PHYSICIANS. 


LATE writer in a medical journal, 
A reviewing some works upon ho- 
mopathy, and other fashionable sys- 
tems of empiricism, observes, that 
* Quackery will never cease to shew 
herself m one of her many varied 
forms as long as the public remain so 
ignorant of medicine and of medical 
men. That the public are pro- 
foundly ignorant of every thing con- 
nected with the science of medicine 
is a fact that many have remarked 
and deplored ; and it is certain that 
the attempts made to enlighten people 
unconnected with the profession, by 
means of ‘ Domestic Medicines’ and 
‘ Popular Physiologies,’ have not been 
at all successful. Whether other 
works yet to come may succeed in pro- 
ducing a different result, is a problem 
which remains to be solved. But if 
the world is in a state of twilight as 
to the principles of medicine, it is in 
a state of complete darkness with re- 
gard to medical men, their grades, 
capabilities, and qualifications. And 
so little does the subject appear to 
occupy the minds of even the more 
reflecting classes, that Quackery, as it 
seems to us, has the prospect of a long 
and happy reign before io. 

The popular impression concerning 
medical men appears to be as fol- 
lows :—There is a large class of men, 
across between apothecaries and man- 
midwives, who are called, absurdly 
ener, engnens. These have been 
apprenticed to previous ‘surgeons,’ 
on having, during their five years’ 
servitude, acquired a thorough insight 
into the business, have set up for 
themselves, with a ‘ carefully selected 
stock of goods.’ These ‘ surgeons’ 
constitute the usual attendants upon 
the sick. There exists, besides, a 
smaller class, called Physicians. These 
belong to the class of ‘ respectable’ 
people ; endeavour to evince it by 
struggling to keep a man and a ve- 
hicle, although they are generally 
‘hard up; and attending the poor 
at the Dispensary, are called in, in 
extreme cases, by the surgeons, to 
announce to the friends of the in- 
valid that they deeply regret that 
nothing more can be done. More- 
over, the public know that the illus- 
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trious senator, Mr. Wakley, brings 
in a bill once a-year to smash alto- 
gether this latter class; which bill, 
taking an estimate of its worth from 
that of the proposer, they are of 
opinion, though not exactly knowing 
why, ought to be rejected. 

The public, however, are deeply 
alive to the value of health and life, 
and fondly imagine that their sur- 
geons thoroughly understand their 
constitutions, and will ensure them a 
large amount of the former, and a 
long lease of the latter. We do 
not, then, expect to be believed 
when we say (and our opinion is 
founded upon a tolerably extensive 
knowledge of medicine and of medi- 
cal men), that so ill-regulated are the 
laws which prescribe medical educa- 
tion and medical rank, that if all the 
medical practitioners of this empire 
were hanged out of the way to- 
morrow, and none others allowed to 
take their places, life-assurance com- 
pany shares would go down, the un- 
dertakers be tted, longevity be 
promoted, and the mortality bills 
present a very different appearance 
from that to which we are accustomed. 

It is useless to speculate upon the 
origin of medicine. What Adam did 
when he caught cold from delving in 
damp weather, or what Eve took 
when she had the vapours, or whe- 
ther she ever had the vapours, are 
matters involved in great uncer- 
tainty. The medical system of the 
patriarchs, too, is doubtful ; so, like- 
wise, is their knowledge of numbers. 
We suspect that both were very 
simple. Possibly, they took herb-teas 
at random, and reckoned every thing 
by counting upon their fingers. We 
cannot help thinking that their at- 
tempts at addition and subtraction 
were no great things, although, it 
must be confessed, they were profici- 
entsat multiplication. However, asthe 
lecturers at mechanics’ institutes say, 
man is a progressive animal; and 
about the same period of time when 
the acute Grecians discovered general 
principles concerning health and dis- 
ease, and numbers, medicine and 
mathematics became sciences whose 
principles were practically applied by 
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mathematicians and jargs, or physi- 
cians. 

An inquiry into the state and con- 
dition of the physicians in ancient 
Greece, and in the republic and em- 

ire of Rome, however interesting, 
os little to do with our present pur- 
pose. They, probably, in general 
prescribed for both medical and sur- 
ical disease, and kept slaves to per- 
orm, under their superintendence, 
surgical operations, and to compound 
their medicines. At a later date, 
some individuals devoted themselves 
entirely to surgery, and others appear 
to have kept ggists’ shops, in 
which the prescriptions of the phy- 
sicians were compounded. 

After the overthrow of the Roman 
empire, the practice of medicine in 
Europe fell almost entirely into the 
hands of the monks. The days of 
slavery were past, and as monks and 
all other ecclesiastics were prohibited 
from undertaking any operation, the 

ractice of surgery altogether 
into the hands of the barbers, who 
were hence called Barber-surgeons. 
As we shall afterwards have occasion 
to notice, shaving and surgery were 
in this country united until the days 
of George LI. 

While, however, the old monks 
were puzzling themselves with the 
hetethenes of Galen, and the barber- 
surgeons were hauling out the rotten 
teeth of the lieges, an event happened 
to which neither, probably, paid atten- 
tion, but which was pregnant with 
great pareaenese tothe professors of 
medicine. Weallude tothesettlement 
in this country of a body of traders 
called Pepperers. These pepperers 
kept such drugs as they cout lay 
their hands upon, and sold them to 
the monks and surgeons. After- 
wards, the pepperers took the name 
of Grocers. The grocers then became 
Apothecaries; and the apothecaries 
much more recently, in fact in our 
own day, styled themselves General 
Practitioners, and now usually displa 
their names upon their doors, fol- 
lowed by the word ‘ Surgeon,’ in bi 
letters, and a still bigger ‘ et cetera. 

We are, however, going on too 
fast; we are yet in the middle ages. 
The medieval system of things did 
not last very long: even as early as 
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the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
indications of its downfal may be 
traced. All learning and all science 
were confined to the cloister. Events 
occurred which drove them thence, 
and which in our opinion were v: 

powerful causes of the destruction of 
medizval, and the formation of mo- 
dern, civilisation. We allude to the 
establishment of Universities, where 
lay people received instruction in 


arts, law, and medicine, and when 


thoroughly instructed in such re- 
ceived testimonials of their proficiency, 
or degrees. And since the formation 
of universities, the term Physician 
has been restricted to such as have 
attained the degree of doctor of me- 
dicine in some establishment of the 
sort.* 

We will take a rapid glance at the 
condition of the medical profession in 
England from the time of the esta- 
blishment of the modern system of 
things up to the present period, when 
it has been so lamentably reformed 
and altered. 

In the fifteenth century, it was de- 
creed that no one should practise 
medicine who was not a graduate of 
some university. The penalty for 
violating this law was a fine of forty 
pounds and imprisonment. In the 
sixteenth century, the London Col- 
lege of Physicians was established. 
This college has the superintendence 
of all physicians resident within seven 
miles of London, and power to pre- 
vent illegal and unqualified practi- 
tioners from practising in this locality. 
The law of the fifteenth century, 
though never, perhaps, legally en- 
forced, seems to have been almost uni- 
versally observed in the provinces, 
To graduates, or physicians, the treat- 
ment of medical disease was entirely 
confided. The places where they 
usually graduated were Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Leyden, and other Dutch 
universities, and at a later date Edin- 
burgh. These physicians, it is to be 
observed, confined themselves to 
writing prescriptions, which were 
compounded by the apoth > 

The barber-surgeons have had se- 
veral charters. Members of the in- 
corporation of barber-surgeons had 
the exclusive right of carrying on 
their profession or trade in London, 





_.* We omit the trifling exception of men licensed to practise as physicians by the 
bishop of the diocese—an evident remnant of the medieval system. 
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and the privilege of doing so in the 
country. But in the provinces, 
there can be little doubt that every 
barber likewise practised surgery 
without being a member of the 
incorporation. Their surgical prac- 
tice, however, was probably confined 
to extracting teeth, bleeding, and the 
occasional adjustment of a broken 
bone or a cut. In the reign of 
George II. the surgeons separated 
from the barbers, and obtained a 
distinct charter. 

The apothecaries corresponded to 
the modern druggist. Besides sellin 
drugs, they also sold groceries, an 
even formed with the grocers an 
incorporation, their predecessors, as 
has just been stated, having borne 
the name of pepperers. These 
merely made up medicines, and 
did not, at least in cases of any 
importance, practise upon their own 
account; no one then dreaming 
that any but a well-educated man, 
who had confined his attention to 
science, and not to trade, could do so. 
A century and a half ago the apothe- 
caries began to invade upon the 
physicians :— 

So modern ’pothecaries taught the art, 
By doctors’ bills, to play the doctor’s 


art, 
Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 
Prescribe, apply, and call their masters 
fools ! 

A paper-war of great fury com- 
menced, known even to general 
readers by Dr. Garth’s humorous 
poem of Zhe Dispensary. The apo- 
thecaries persevered, and, by an un- 
fortunate blunder about thirty-two 
years ago, obtained the right to prac- 
tice medicine, surgery, midwifery, 
and pharmacy, and to kill, slay, and 
slaughter, in all directions. 

Besides all these, there formerly ex- 
isted a most useful class of female prac- 
titioners, who assisted their own sex 
while suffering that pleasing pain 
which women bear. Midwifery is a 
very simple and subordinate branch 
of surgery, and can be entrusted with 
perfect safety to women. Notwith- 
standing our affectation of superior 
delicacy, and our remarks upon the 
coarse manners of our ancestors, we 
suspect that they would have been 
shocked at the idea of the unnecessary 
presence in their wives’ bed-rooms of 
an uneducated, coarse apothecary, 
upon these interesting little occasions. 
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The former state of the medical 
rofession seems to have been satis- 
actory. The practice of medicine was 

entrusted to liberal and educated men, 
and ilicreisno doubt that, in general, a 
patient had the full advantage which 
the profession could afford. But 
this state of matters depended prin- 
cipally upon custom, and little upon 
legal enactments and enforcement. 
Every one knows the wild desire 
for change — unfortunately, not yet 
quenched—which arose some seventy 
years ago. The medical profession 
had no laws then on which a stand, or 
anattempt at a stand, could be made. 
It was completely and thoroughly 
revolutionised, and with the usual 
happy results of revolution. Let 
us examine its present state in this 
country. 

Graduates of universities who con- 
fine themselves to the practice of 
medicine, or physicians, still remain. 
Their practice, however, has been so 
effectually encroached upon by the 
commercially educated jack - of -all- 
trades, the general practitioner, that 
towns in which three physicians for- 
merly lived in comparative affluence 
cannot now give more than a miser- 
able pittance to one. Indeed, we be- 
lieve that if we except some dozen 
London physicians, and a few of con- 
siderable provincial notoriety, the 
average income of the physicians of 
this country, derived from their pro- 
fession, does not exceed a couple of 
hundred pounds a-year. If matters 
are allowed to go on thus, the conse- 
quence must be that the race of phy- 
sicians will come to an end, and the 
whole of the medical practice will be 
transferred to the commercial retailer 
of drugs. With sorrow we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge that this out- 
rage on propriety and right is not to 
be attributed exclusively to the am- 
bition of the quasi apothecaries. We 
cannot, indeed, charge it upon the 
Peas as a body, that they 

ave been more anxious to ob- 
tain the degree of M.D. than to 
merit it. But, unfortunately, there 
have been some universities found 
base enough to sell their degrees to 

those who never studied within the 
walls of an university, and whose 
qualifications are not even tested by 
an examination. At the present 
day, the University of Heidelberg will 
sell its degree to any apothecary, ac- 
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coucheur, or what not, without the 
slightest examination, for about thirty 
pounds. Up to avery recent date, the 
University of St. Andrew's followed 
the same disgraceful plan of getting 
rich ‘ by degrees.’ Even at the pre- 
sent moment, no academical education 
is required by the latter university 
in candidates for its degree, and the 
examination is very slight. We fear, 
too, that there are other not over- 
—— degree-granting senatis. 
he result of such a system in lower- 
ing the whole body of physicians in 
public estimation is very obvious. 

One class of gentlemen, who were 
almost compelled to adopt some such 
course, is more to be pitied than 
blamed. At the time of the peace a 
great number of army and militia 
surgeons were disbanded. Men ac- 
customed to associate with their bro- 
ther-officers could not, of course, sit 
down as ‘surgeons, et cetera, and 
retail rhubarb-pills by the dozen. 
Many of these a acquired de- 
grees. Some deserved them, some did 
not. Many others, who obtained by 

urchase these fictitious degrees, had 
n ambitious apothecaries. But 
paying thirty pounds for a piece of 
parchment cannot convert an ill- 
educated pestle-thumper into an 
educated physician. A third class 
of Brummagen doctors consists of 
men who have bought degrees 
without troubling themselves with 
the slightest previous medical edu- 
cation: like Slender’s love, they trust 
that their professional knowledge 
will decrease with further acquaint- 
ance. We are informed of one case 
of a druggist’s apprentice purchasing 
a degree and setting up in a manufac- 
turi town, and we understand 
that, by unbounded assurance, he has 
actually become one of the few flou- 
rishing physicians left in his quarter 
of the country. We do not exaggerate 
when we say, that of all the phy- 
sicians of this country, those who 
have not received an academical edu- 
cation and passed a proper examin- 
ation constitute a third part of the 
whole number. 

The College of Physicians might 
naturally have been expected to exert 
its influence in redeeming and height- 
ening the character of the physician. 
It has not, however, done so; and 
instead of insisting upon the prin- 
ciple of physicians being graduates 
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of respectable universities, it has 
claimed the right, and offers to ex- 
ercise it, of manufacturing physicians 
of its own. This, which would be 
a perilous step to be taken by such 
a body under any circumstances, 
seems to us, considering the bias of 
ee feeling towards the Royal 

ollege, to be little better than mad- 
ness. 

From these short statements it is 
evident, that the law neither prevents 
the real physician from being poached 
upon by the imitation one, nor se- 
cures to the public that which the 
public has a right to expect—a sup- 
ply of well-educated and efficient 
physicians. 

The Royal College of Surgeons is 
a most gentlemanlike and scientific 
incorporation. It has nothing to do 
with trafficking in drugs, nor does it 
attempt to qualify its members for the 
business. Not doing this, it has no 
occasion to uneducate and demoralise 
its candidates by an apprenticeship. 
It does not indeed insist upon an 
academical career; but this is by no 
means so important for the success- 
ful study of surgery as it is for that 
of medicine. It requires, however, 
in all candidates for admission into its 
body, an excellent education. Indeed, 
it does more, it requires some attention 
to be paid to medicine. But it only 
aims to make surgeons, and its ex- 
aminations are confined to anatomy 
and surgery. Moreover, the advan- 
tages conferred by its diplomas are 
purely honorary, and if a person 
merely possessing one of these were to 
attempt what is called general practice, 
he would most assuredly be fined and 
stopped. ‘Surgeon, &c.,’ displayed 
upon a door does not mean a mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
but a licentiate of that abomination 
of abominations—the Apothecaries’ 
Company. 

The parties who obtained for this 
company its powers in 1815, do not 
seem to have intended (like many 
other reformers) to produce the results 
which they actually brought about. 
On the contrary, they expressed 
themselves of opinion, that ‘ the ma- 
nagement of the sick should be as 
much as possible under the super- 
intendence of the physician.’ ‘The 
encroachments of the apothecaries 
upon the physicians, although some- 
what more extensive, were, previous 
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to this period, of the nature of those 
made by the modern druggist. In 
slight complaints they sold medicine 
without a prescription, while the 
management of the sick in important 
diseases was ‘under the superin- 
tendence of the physician.’ The act 
of 1815, however, gave the public 


an impression that the new race of 


apothecaries were well-educated me- 
dical men, much cheaper than the 
mae who were besides getting 
ess thought of. Moreover, the cus- 
tom of employing midwives becoming 
obsolete, and the apothecaries acting 
as accoucheurs, the latter began by 
degrees to be introduced as general 
attendants into families. 

In a fit of extraordinary candour, 
the Apothecaries’ Company a few 
years ago confessed ‘that the me- 
dical education of the apothecary 
was heretofore conducted in the 
most desultory manner, no system- 
atic course of study was enjoined by 
authority or established by usage, 
some subjects were attended to su- 
perficially, and others of great im- 
eons were neglected altogether.’ 

e education of the incipient apo- 
thecary consisted, in fact, in being 
an apprentice, and doing the menial 
offices of an apprentice, for five years, 
and then ‘ walking the hospitals’ for 
the space of six months. Now, an 
apprenticeship of five years is re- 
quired, during which little but 
immorality is learned, and their 
attendance at a school of medicine at- 
tached to some hospital for two or three 
sessions, to complete the course. In 
order to secure good lecturers at these 
schools, and to make them very 
zealous (we except King’s and Uni- 
versity Colleges), we believe the 
average annual income of each lec- 
turer, derived from his lectures, to 
be some twenty or thirty pounds. 
After having attended the prescribed 
number of lectures and passed a 
very disagreeable, but really ineffi- 
cient examination, and paid his six 
guineas, the apprentice becomes an 
apothecary, and commences the prac- 
tice of surgery, medicine, midwifery, 
and pharmacy. In his practice he is 
not, as every one knows, remune- 
rated as a professional man, by a fee 
for his services, but is paid as a 
tradesman for the medicine which he 
sells. 

All this is as bad as it could be. 
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Call him by what name you will, the 
medical practitioner should be well 
educated, gentlemanly in his ideas, 
thoroughly instructed in his profes- 
sion, accustomed as a professional man 
to practise it. To treat disease in a 
commercial manner, by selling as 
many drugs as possible, at the high- 
est possible price, is indeed worthy 
of a nation of shopkeepers. To set 
@ young man to wash dishes, carry 
out medicine-bottles to patients, and, 
in a great measure, associate with 
servants (as an — does), is 
surely an admirable plan of forming 
gentlemanlike ideas ; and the two ses- 
sions or so of attendance at not ne- 
cessarily well-regulated schools, with 
chance-practice upon the poor, will 
doubtless well instruct him in anato- 
my, physiology, pathology, practice of 
medicine, surgery, midwifery, medi- 
cal jurisprudence, chemistry, bo- 
tany, &c. 

King’s College ard analogous in- 
stitutions, doubtless, do zauch towards 
mitigating th. evil; but even, if 
other objections were wanting, the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship, of trading in 
drugs and in disease, is intolerably 
noxious. Stronger objection can, 
however, be brought forward. Many 
kinds of knowledge, many pursuits 
are incompatible in one man. A ma- 
thematician can hardly be a poet, ora 
metaphysician an engineer. In like 
manner, surgery and the practice 
of medicine cannot be —T 
carried on by the same individual. 
They require different tastes, dif- 
erent capabilities, different acquire- 
ments. The physician has to do 
with hidden and obscure disease, 
which demands a subtle ingenuity, 
a refinement of reasoning, and a 
delicacy of mental constitution.— 
With the surgeon, all is clear and 
straightforward ; he requires a bold, 
unshrinking determination, a quick 
eye, and a steady hand. It is no- 
torious, that none of our great 
physicians, to whom medicine owes 
so much, knew any thing what- 
ever of the practice of surgery; 
and it is equally true, that the opi- 
nion of our great surgeons upon 
medical subjects (and they have 
almost all tried it), is pretty nearly 
valueless. An illustration of the im- 
possibility, where the practice of me- 
dicine and of surgery are united, of 
doing either well, may be taken from 
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the history of medicine for a number 
of years back. Many improvements 
— some great and some small — have 
been made in the practice of both 
medicine and surgery. Who has 
made them? ‘The immense propor- 
tion of the practice is in the hands of 
the general practitioner, still the im- 
provements have been made by phy- 
sicians and pure surgeons. To our 
mind this proves a good deal. 

Another strong objection to gene- 
ral practitioners being entrusted with 
any thing but subordinate practice 
lies in the fact, that medicine, leay- 
ing alone surgery, is a very compre- 
hensive science, to retain a due 
knowledge of which requires regular 
reading and study. It is, moreover, 
@ progressive science. To keep up 
with it requires constant mental la- 
bour and attention. The general 

ractitioner commonly, even if he 

the inclination, has not the time 
to do this. In country places espe- 
cially, to get a pound’s worth of 
drugs off his hands takes a good 
deal of running about. An idea of 
the quality of the little professional 
reading which surgeons, &c. do get 
may be drawn from the fact, that 
their favourite periodical is— The 
Lancet. 

Tothis general character of the gene- 
ral practitioner numerous exceptions 
must, of course, be made. Despite of 
the boyish contamination of the sur- 
gery, despite of the commercial na- 
ture of the business, despite of their 
very imperfect education, despite of 
the multiplicity of the objects they 
pursue, despite of little leisure, there 
are many general practitioners who 
are both respectable gentlemen and 
desirous to understand and keep up 
the knowledge of their profession. 
Many of these, although in general 
practice, pay little or no attention 
to surgery, and attend almost exclu- 
sively to medicine. Others do the 
reverse, and make surgery the prin- 
cipal object of their attention. But 
the public cannot discriminate in 
such cases; and, even if they could, 
the whole system is so bad that 
those worthy of praise would, we 
fear, be found few and far be- 
tween. 

Unless something be done to alter 
the pane state of matters, except 
m the very large towns (if even 
there), no medical men but general 
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practitioners will be left. Let us 
assume two cases: A country gen- 
tleman, with a limited income, has 
several sons, as country gentlemen 
with limited incomes will have. The 
estate goes, of course, to the eldest, 
and the others are variously started 
in the world. One he determines to 
bring up as a physician, inasmuch 
as he considers the profession liberal 
and gentleman-like. We will as- 
sume that the young man goes the 
most economical way to work, and 
avoids Oxford and Denshaliiae, He 
keeps his son at school until he is 
eighteen. This we will say nothing 
about, inasmuch as whatever occupa- 
tion his son has to follow he must 
receive this sort of education. When 
the young man has attained this 
age, the father speaks to him of 
his limited means, entreats him to 
be steady and careful of his expen- 
diture, sends him off to Edinburgh, 
and allows him a hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year for living, clothes, 
college-fees, and pocket-money. The 
young fellow determines to be steady, 
so arranges as to make that sum do, 
and works regularly and industri- 
ously. Besides attending his classes, 
he reads six hours a-day, save on 
Saturday and Sunday. On Saturday 
he takes a long walk into the coun- 
ny, on Sunday he goes to church. 
Then he takes two months’ holiday 
every autumn. Sometimes he pedes- 
trianises in the Highlands, and at 
others he goes home and blazes away 
at his paternal partridges. Such is 
the course of life of many an embryo 
physician, who finds, alas! his stu- 
dent's days by far the happiest por- 
tion of his professional career. At 
the end of four years he graduates, 
and then (a most commendable plan) 
goes to live as house-physician for 
twelve months in the hospital. After 
this he goes abroad for two years, visit- 
ing the principal continental schools 
of medicine. He then returns home, 
intending to commence practice, and 
feeling thoroughly qualitied to do so. 
He has spent above a thousand 
pounds, and consumed seven indus- 
trious years. 

On his return, he determines to 
settle in some town in his father’s 
locality, where his family is well 
known. He finds three physicians 
there. One isa very old man, a rem- 
nant of the good old stock of physi- 
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cians. He has little or no practice, 
but he has saved a small fortune, 
and has probably built some alms- 
houses. Another is a very upright 
man, with a hooked nose, a military 
air, and a capital address. He was a 
regimental surgeon, who, when he 
left the army, got a degree somehow 
or other. He knows particularly 
little about medicine, and is rather 
inclined to think it all humbug. His 

ractice is very small, but it and his 

alf-pay make both ends meet. The 
third is a man with a hard face which 
cannot blush. His history is rather 
obscure, but it is said that he was an 
apothecary’s apprentice in the Pot- 
teries; who, when his apprenticeship 
was over, got a Heidelberg degree, 
and by luck and impudence has al- 
most monopolised the little physi- 
cians’ practice left. ‘The dozen gene- 
ral practitioners of this town are 
much alike, save one, a retired navy 
surgeon, who drinks, and who, in 
consequence, as all drunken sur- 
geons, &c., are, is idolised by the 
lower classes. All these general 
practitioners and indifferent doctors 
are good judges of horseflesh, and 
one sports a phaeton. 

Our hero settles. For the first 
ten or fifteen years he does not re- 
ceive annually in fees any thing 
like the fifty pounds of interest 
which the thousand pounds he spent 
upon his education would have 
brought. He has besides high notions 
of the duty of keeping up his pro- 
fessional knowledge for the sake of 
the very few who do consult him, 
and a great part of his little earnings 
is spent in the purchase of books. 
He is a constant sponge upon his 
friends, and when at length, at the 
end perhaps of a score of years, he 
makes what, with strict economy, 
pays his expenses, he is a dispirited, 

own-broken man, treated often with 
contumely by the ignorant apothe- 
caries whom he meets, and having 
learned by fatal experience not to be 
snvabhed at receiving any species of 
annoyance, either from client or 

ractitioner. How different is he 

om the ardent youth he was when 
he left college! No wonder that he 
carefully advises all his friends never 
to ee their sons as physicians. 

In the same locality dwells a 
butcher, whose son has attained his 
sixteenth year, and who having got 
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as far as As in presente in the Eton 
Latin Grammar, and to vulgar frac- 
tions in his arithmetic, is regarded 
by his relatives as a prodigy of learn- 
ing. The old man has a sort of pro- 
fessional admiration for the man who 
can ‘take off a leg,’ in which he is 
joined by young Hopeful. So it is 
agreed on all hands that a ‘doctor’ 
shall be made of the boy. In the 
county town there is a local school 
of medicine. In this town the youth 
is ees for five years to an 
apothecary. Forty pounds are paid 
with him as a premium. He is, of 
course, to live in his master’s house, 
and all the money got for tooth- 
drawing is his perquisite; which 
nearly, or altogether, suffices for his 
expenses. His habitation by day is 
the place called the ‘surgery.’ This 
is a dull room, furnished with drawers 
and medicine bottles, a boarded floor, 
an old sofa, a counter, a table, and a 
chair or two. With the exception 
of the floor he has to keep this place 
clean, and every morning may be 
seen, clad in a coarse apron, rubbing 
down the counter with a dustcloth. 
His dinner he takes with his master, 
and sometimes his other meals, but 
these are often sent to him; or (an 
arrangement which he infinitely pre- 
fers) he takes them with the female 
servants in the kitchen, the door of 
which is close to that of the surgery. 
His first three weeks in his new em- 
gage are spent in his education. 
e is not very bright, otherwise 
three days would suffice. He learns 
the names upon the bottles and draw- 
ers, and the cabalistic terms used in 
prescriptions. When he knows 
these he is entrusted with the whole 
care of the surgery; he purchases 
whatever is wanted from the drug- 
gist, makes up all the ———- 
which his master, after having made 
his morning and evening rounds, 
writes down, and then he carries out 
all the medicine for the townspeople. 
Formerly this was done in a baske . 
but this being now considered low, 
he provides himself with a shooting- 
coat, with an immense variety of 
pockets, into which he stows mix- 
tures, ane pills, powders, and 
plasters. uring his master’s ab- 
sence he is partially employed in 
grinding up the first two books of 
us,—the trivial Latin examina- 
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being to him, as to all of his calibre, 
a daily source of the most earnest 
anxiety. He is also at such intervals 
occupied in unlearning any little 
morality he may formerly have pee 
sessed. Surgeries are places which 
the light-headed wives (no incon- 
siderable number) of the lower orders 
do not consider any of the command- 
ments apply to; these visitors he 
regales with aromatic tinctures and 
waters, making it a point of honour 
never to expend such when his 
master prescribes them. Perhaps, 
in addition to his Latin labours, he 
attempts to learn the anatomy of the 
bones. In a year or two's time, if 
his master consider him sufficiently 
old-looking, he sends him out prac- 
tising among the poorer patients. In 
so doing he is guided literally by 
fate or chance, until, after repeated 
failures, he hits upon a routine some- 
what similar to that of his ‘ governor.’ 
Still he thinks a great deal of him- 
self, and heartily despises the thought 
of studying hard at what he calls 
theoretical books, and talks big about 
what he terms practical experi- 
ence,—his consisting in prescribing 
at random, and drinking rum, and 
talking indecency at vulgar lyings-in. 
Inthe third year ofhis career he com- 
mences attending the classes at the 
local school ; we do not know what 
these exactly cost altogether, but we 
fancy some forty pounds or so. Here 
he really does learn a little surgery 
and midwifery ; his medical practice, 
however, remains an imitation of his 
master’s. Besides daily attacks upon 
his evil genius Celsus, he, amidstman 
roans and yawnings, wades throug 
ooper’s Surgical Dictionary, and 
parts of Thomas’s Medicine, and the 
London Dispensatory. The five years 
over, he sallies to London, engages a 
grinder, and at length, with fear and 
trembling, presents himself before 
the court of examiners. After much 
badgering, for which he does not 
care a pin, he scrambles through, 
pays his six guineas, and rushes out, 
a licentiate of the worshipful Com- 
pany of Apothecaries, to signalise his 
triumph by a ten days’ spree in the 
lowest places about town. He is 
then laid up with a drunkard’s fever 
for a fortnight, after which he 
returns home, his whole medical 
education having cost somewhere 
about a hundred pounds, he hay- 
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ing been kept five years into the 
bargain. 

He then settles in the city in which 
he received his education (?). His 
female admirers, and those whose 
favour he has obtained from his be- 
haviour at lyings-in, form a very 
fair commencement for his practice. 
His father buys him the requisites 
for a surgery of his own, and gives 
him a horse, bred out of the gay 
little mare that the boy carries out 
the meat on. From the first week 
he makes more than his expenses. 
In two or three years’ time he gets 
tired of the rollicking life which he 
is leading, makes proposals to the 
red-haired daughter of the head 
grocer of the place, is accepted, and 
married ; gets into his father-in-law’s 
connexion, and makes from seven 
hundred to a thousand a-year. No- 
thing of this is spent in books, except 
the year’s subscription to the medical 
book-club and to The Lancet, a peri- 
odical which he much admires. Such 
as he is, is the immense majority of 
the general practitioners of this coun- 
try, into whose hands the health of 
the greater part of the population is 
confided. 

The public, of course, know and 
believe that professional knowledge 
is requisite to the practitioner. As 
to whether the ancient physician, or 
the new-fashioned general practi- 
tioner, is likely to have it, we will 
not say one word. Another re- 
quisite for the perfect practitioner — 
equally necessary, but far less thought 
of—is perfect uprightness and gentle- 
manliness of conduct in every pro- 
fessional occupation. By this we 
mean a state of mind which would 
scorn to do any thing mean, de- 
grading, or deceitful to any patient. 
Whether, speaking generally, the 
mode of bringing up—we will not 
call it the education of the general 
practitioner—be such as to promote 
this, may be doubted. At any rate, 
we have often had occasion to observe 
its violation. 

No one possesses such absolute 

ower as the medical man over 
is patient; that which the veriest 
despot in the world exercises over 
his slave does not equal it. He may 
torment and he may kill, but his 
victim fears him, and has a chance 
of counteracting him or of flying 
from him. Not so with the sick 
x 
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man,—he trusts his attendant, and 
must obey his orders. Whether they 
are just or unjust, true or false, he 
has no means of judging, and from 
his commands he cannot escape. Is 
this power not liable to be taken 
advantage of by the medical man 
whose habits and education have not 
inculcated a keen sense of honour ? 
Experience, alas! tells us that this 
advantage is frequently taken. The 
most common plan of effecting this 
is for the medical man to persuade 
the patient (not so much by direct 
assertion as by insinuation) that he 
has peculiarities of constitution known 
only to him, and which he, from 
long watching over his case, alone 
can treat. - Or he persuades a parent 
that this is true concerning his child, 
or a friend concerning afriend. This 
is of daily occurrence : and we dare 
say that there is not a reader of these 
lines who cannot call something of 
this kind to mind. But there may 
be worse impositions than this. Our 
space forbids us to enumerate these, 
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but we may allude to one possible 
case. 

A person—say a young female, 
say a mother—is haunted with the 
fear of hereditary insanity. If she 
feel low-spirited, she dreads it ; ifshe 
feel more than ordinarily happy, in 
the midst of her joy the thought 
strikes her that perhaps her merri- 
ment is morbid; if her children 
gambol, and laugh, and shout, more 
than usual, she trembles lest each 
ebullition of joy be not the first 
symptom of the object of her dread, 
or they may retire from their rougher 
sports, and she again apprehends the 
worst. She may mention this to her 
medical attendant, and he may dispel 
it all. Or he may take advantage of 
it—turn it to his profit— but render 
the poor creature miserable. An up- 
right, a liberal, an educated man, like 
the physician whose character we 
have sketched, would scorn the very 
thought of such an infamy; but 
would the butcher’s son, the ‘surgeon, 
&e. ?’ 


HAPPY ALONE. 


Am only happy, when alone ; 

| Then I can think of thee, 

And hear no harsh discordant tone 
To break my revery. 

They tell me that my heart is cold— 
Unsocial, too, and strange ; 

But could they see its inmost fold, 
How soon their thoughts would 

change ! 


Now thou art absent, every hour 
Seems doubled with Despair, 

Whose stern supremacy of power 
Crushes the bright and fair. 

I weary of the shortest day 
Am grateful when ‘tis flown, 

For when night comes, I steal away 
To think of thee alone. 


I look upon the starry skies, 
And worship each small gem ; 
Because, I think, perhaps thine eyes 
Are gazing, too, on them. 
And then I wonder if thy love 
Be constant as my own, 
And if, whilst viewing them above, 
Thou think’st ofme alone. 


I mix not with the joyous throng, 
Where glad hearts aptly meet ; 
I never sing thy fav'rite song — 
The one you call so sweet — 
I keep it, cherish it, for thee ; 
I call that song my own, 
And never is it sung by me 
Save when I am alone. 


My thoughts, all tending to 
source, 
Are habited in gloom ; 
Apparent joy I cannot force — 
I never could assume. 
To think of thee, morn, noon, and 
night, 
My heart is ever prone, 
And all I ask to feel delight 
Is but to be alone. 


Oh! when wilt thou return again 
To change the hue of things ? 
Time seems to move alone in pain 
On dark and sombre wings. 
Oh! when wilt thou return to cheer 
The heart that’s all thine own, 
That it may be less sad and drear— 
Less happy when alone ? 
D. E. B. 
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Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie. 


EVANGELINE, A TALE OF ACADIE.* 


mis is an American poem, full of beauties of really indigenous American 
growth; and we hail its appearance with the greater satisfaction, inas- 
much as it is the first genuine Castalian fount which has burst from the soil 
of America. The verse-writers who have arisen among our Transatlantic 
cousins have produced many very graceful and pleasing lines, and some ani- 
mated and stirring strains ; but still they have done little more than imitate 
favourite poets of the old country. Echoes of the notes of Mrs. Hemans, and 
in blank verse, of Mr. Wordsworth, have been the most poetic sounds which 
the western gales have brought to us. Nor are we surprised at this. Some 
persons, perhaps, would expect that the new conditions ana prospects of man 
and of society in the United States should give rise to a new spirit in every 
branch of literature ; but those who have reflected how deep in past history 
lie the roots of all literary excellence, will not expect that any thing of value 
can soon be produced by Anglo-American poets, which docs not draw most 
of its life-blood from the ancient national heart, the English poetry of past 
ages : and though this is true of modern English poetry also, English writers 
seem hitherto to have more completely incorporated the historical life of the 
national mind into their being, so as to be ready to go on to new stages and 
forms of poetical thought and expression. However this may be, it cannot, 
we think, be denied, that the poetry hitherto published in America has been 
strongly marked with a derivative and imitative character; and that its 
beauties have been rather felicitous adaptations of the jewels of the English 
Muses than any new gems brought to light from the rocks of the Alleghan- 
ies or the sands of the prairies.. To this general remark, we conceive the 
poem of Mr. Longfellow, now before us, to be a happy exception. Not only 
are the scenes and the history American,—an interest which belongs to many 
preceding poems (though quite as much to English as to American ones, 
witness Wyoming, and Madoc, and Paraguay); but the mode of narration 
has a peculiar and native simplicity ; the local colouring is laid on with a 
broad and familiar brush, and heightened frequently by livelier touches 
which ‘ stick fiery off, and light up the whole picture. 

Indeed, if there be any general character of imitation in Evangeline, it is 
rather with reference to German than to English models. Some features of 
the story, or rather of the pictures, and of the mode of narration, bear so 
much of similarity to Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea, that we cannot doubt 
Mr. Longfellow to have derived suggestion and impulse from that exquisite 
poem. Nor is it at all an unworthy course for an American poet, to take for 
his model the most perfect of domestic epics, the Odyssey of the nineteenth 
century,— the poem more likely to be familiar with our grandchildren 
than any other which the past generation has produced. 

There is, as we have said, a considerable similarity in several of the pic- 
tures of Herman and Dorothea and of Evangeline. In both we have the 
details of a simple rural life, and the loves of dwellers in small towns pre- 
sented to us ; and, perhaps, the little village of Grand-Pré, in Acadia, ‘on the 
shores of the basin of Minas,’ had a closer resemblance in its names to the 
Rhine valleys, than could easily be found in England in modern times. In 
both the German and the American poem, the rural population is disturbed 
by the inflictions consequent upon a wide-wasting war ;—that of the end and 
that of the middle of the last century. In both, the trials arising from this 
calamity bring into view the strength and beauty of the heroine's character. 
But in the course of the two stories there is a wide difference. In the Ger- 
man poem, it is the wanderings of the exiled villagers which bring Herman 
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and Dorothea together ; and after a few impediments and trials of temper, 
the narrative ends with their betrothal. The American legend commences 
with the betrothal ceremony of Evangeline Bellefontaine, the daughter of a 
wealthy farmer, and Gabriel Lajeunesse, her neighbour, ‘ the son of Basil the 
Blacksmith.’ Immediately after this event the lovers are separated by the 
public calamity of which we have spoken; and the rest of the poem is occu- 
pied with Evangeline’s faithful endeavours to rejoin her lover, whom, after 
many years, she finds, only to tend him on his death-bed. This story, it will 
be readily imagined, interests rather by the successive scenes and traits of 
character which it presents, than by the progress of the action, which is only 
the general progress through a life of sorrow to the repose of the grave. 
Indeed, we cannot help wishing that Mr. Longfellow had found the history 
of his villagers consummated by some of the more ordinary and vulgar forms 
of earthly happiness; that we might have been left, as in the great German 
oem to which we have referred, with a cheerful impression at the end. 
fowever, we have no doubt that Mr. Longfellow has merely represented the 
facts; and he, probably, considers that the solemnity and resignation which 
hang about the catastrophe are more truly poetical than it would have been 
if the pair had been left to ‘ live happily ever after.’ 
The description of Evangeline at the outset of the poem tells us how fair 
she was on week-days, by means of several rural images; and that she was 
still fairer on Sunday morn, when,— 


Down the long street she pass’d, with her chaplet of beads and her missal, 
Wearing her Norman cap and her kirtle of blue, and the earrings 
Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an heirloom, 
Handed down from mother to child through long generations. 

But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty— 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after confession, 
Homeward serenely she walk’d with God’s benediction upon her. 

When she had pass’d, it seem’d like the ceasing of exquisite music. 


The description of Evangeline after the calamity of her people, her father 
being dead and her lover lost, is naturally of a deeply saddened cast. The 
exiles were scattered to various quarters :— 

Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wander’d, 

Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suff’ring all things. 

Fair was shé and yoiing: but, alas! Defore her extended, 

Dreary, and vast, and silent, the desert of Life, with its pathway 
Mark’d by the graves of those who had sorrow’d and sutfer’d before her, 
Passions long extinguish’d, and hopes long dead and abandon’d ; 

As the emigrant’s way o’er the western desert is mark’d by 

Camp-fires long consumed, and bones that bleach in the sunshine. 

We have taken the liberty of marking one sluggish passage in the 
versification, and one somewhat ungraceful repetition of phrase. We must 
trace poor Evangeline to her concluding phase, when she had sought her 
Gabriel through long years, amid the tents of Moravian missions, or the 
camps of hostile armies, in towns and in hamlets, and all in vain :— 

Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey ; 

Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 

Leaving behind it broader and deeper the gloom and the shadow. 

Then there appear’d and spread faint streaks of gray o’ér hér forehead, 
Dawn of another life that broke o’er her earthly horizon, 

As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 

As we have already intimated, this melancholy progression is, perhaps, 
or to be felt as oppressive by common readers. But all, we think, must 
be pleased with the vivid pictures of rural scenes and incidents, which have 
coy a highly picturesque local character. Such, for instance, are these 

ne expressions which describe the Mississippi, where the exiles, among other 
dreary wanderings, roam,— 
From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the Father of Waters 
Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the ocean, 
Deep in their sands to bury the scatter’d bones of the mammoth. 
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In another place, the descent of an American river is described, with its 

scenery :— 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands where plume-like 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the current ; 

Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 

Lay in the stream, and along the whimpering waves of their margin, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river, 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dove-cots. 


Many of the peculiar traits of American external nature come out in the 
way of images of internal feelings; as in the following beautiful simile, 
descriptive of the sad and indistinct forebodings of the exiles at a particular 
period of their wanderings :— 


As at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the prairies, 

Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinkiny mimosa, 

So at the hoof-beats of Fate with sad forebodings of evil, 

Shrinks and closes the heart ere the stroke of doom has attained it. 


Such images as these, so applied, are real additions to the ancient stock of 
poetical wealth. 
Again, we must give another fine prairie scene :— 
In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, ran a pathway 
Through the great groves of oak to the skirts of the limitless prairie, 
Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly descending : 
Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy canvass, 
Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless calm in the tropics, 
Stood a cluster of cOtton-trées with cordage of grape-vines. 


We have, perhaps, given sufficient specimens of the peculiar picturesque- 
ness of this poem. Of the story, after what we have said, it will hardly be 
expected that we should give extracts. ‘We may quote a passage where 
Evangeline, with her guide, Father Felician, once more discover their old 
friend, Basil the blacksmith, transformed into an opulent herdsman in the 
southern part of the course of the Atchafalaya :— 


Just where the woodlands met the flowery surf of the prairie, 
Mounted upon his horse, with Spanish saddle and stirrups, 

Sat a herdsman, array’d in gaiters and doublet of doeskin. 

Broad and brown was the face that from under the Spanish sombrero 
Gazed on the peaceful scene, with the lordly look of its master. 


Basil—for this was he—informs Evangeline that his son Gabriel, sorrowful 
and restless with the memory of her, had set out a few days before on a 
voyage up the river down which she had descended. It appears that they 
had missed each other only by taking opposite sides of one of the islands 
which lie in the river. The marring the happiness of the lovers by a mere 
accident like this (for, as we have said, their terrestrial happiness is finally 
marred) is felt by the reader as a perverse and vexatious stroke of Fortune, 
or of the poet, as he ascribes it to the one or the other. Evangeline, how- 
ever, is lured on by her hopes, and by the influences of nature, to follow the 
track of her wandering lover :— 


‘ Patience !’ whisper’d the oak from oracular caverns of darkness ; 
And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, ‘ To-morrow !’ 


Again, we have beautiful and characteristic descriptions of the scenery 
through which the journey lies ; a picture of an Indian camp, where a Shaw- 
nee woman repeats the tales*current in her tribe; a visit to a Jesuit mission, 
where it appears that Gabriel had been only six days previous ; finally, how- 
ever, the trace of the wanderer is lost. After years of grief, Evangeline 
becomes a Sister of Mercy in Pennsylvania. A pestilence falls on the city. 
Among the sick and the dying she finds one whose aspect calls from her a 
shudder and an involuntary cry. It was Gabriel,— 
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Vainly he strove to rise, and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 
Kiss’d his dying lips, and laid his head in her bosom, 

Sweet was the light of his eyes ; but it suddenly sank into darkness, 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 


All is over, and Evangeline is left to her meek resignation. The tomb of 
the lovers still exists, unknown and unnoticed, the poet tells us, in the heart 
of the city of Philadelphia. 

We have given such specimens as our space allowed of the pictures of 
rural life and scenery, which are the peculiar charm of this poem ; the reader 
will find many others of equal beauty. But in taking our leave of the poem 
here, we cannot help remarking the great advantage which Mr. Longfellow 
has derived from his use of the hexameter. This kind of verse has the 
privilege of liberating the poetfrom the conventions of the usual forms of 
versification, which cling so closely to modern writers, especially in descrip- 
tive poetry, and deprive them, in a great degree, of the simplicity and truth 
of reality. ‘The images so presented seem as if they came fresh from nature. 
Moreover, this kind of verse requires, and in Mr. Longfellow’s hands has, an 
idiomatic plainness of phraseology, which approaches to the narratives in the 
book of Genesis, and which prevents the most trivial details of ordinary life 
from being mean or ridiculous. In this respect, also, Mr. Longfellow has most 
happily followed Goethe, and many of his descriptions ring in our ears as echoes 
of things which are told of Herman’s ‘ good intelligent mother,’ and ‘ the host of 
the Golden Lion.’ In general, Mr. Longfellow’s hexameters are good. They 
have, without doing any violence to the pronunciation, the mixed trissyllable 
and dissyllable flow, which is the character of this kind of verse. We might, 
however, mark a few violations of this essential condition ; for instance, in 
this line,— 

Whénévér neighbours complain’d that any injustice was done them. 


Whenever is a bad dactyl; for the ordinary pronunciation (taking the 
accented syllable for the long syllable, which, of course, is what we must do) 
is certainly whénévér. 

In this line :— 

Loud, and sudden, and near, the note of a whip-podrwill sounded. 


Whip-podrwill sounds somewhat strange to our ears as a dactyl, but this 
may be from our want of familiarity with the mode of pronouncing the word 
practised in its native country. 

We might notice a few more such negligences, for so they appear to us; 
but we wish rather to take our leave of Mr. Longfellow with the expression 
of the pleasure we have received from the story of Evangeline, and of 
our hope that we may have from his country—and why not from him ?— 
other strains of the same music. 
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Mr. Sewell and the College of St. Columba. 


MR. SEWELL AND THE COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA.* 


¢yy7HaAT is the College of St. Co- 

\ lumba ?’ some people will ask, 
on seeing the title of this little vol- 
ume. Others may be able to reply, 
that it is a school on the collegiate 
plan, founded about five years ago, 
chiefly through the exertions of Lord 
Adare and Mr. Sewell, for the pur- 
poses of general education, and more 
especially with a view to the culti- 
vation of the Irish language by those 
who are to become the gentry of 
Ireland and the clergy of her Esta- 
blished Church; and, further, that 
its original habitation was Stackallan 
House, in the county of Meath. But 
we imagine that, even among persons 
who are thus far informed, the con~ 
tents of the little volume will cause 
considerable astonishment. 

Opening it with the expectation of 
reading the tranquil details of a col- 
legiate life, we find ourselvesall at once 
embarked, not on any such ‘smooth 
surface of a summer sea,’ but on the 
angry waves of a most troubled pre- 
face,— with prophetic utterances, 
fierce denunciations, vehement com- 
plaints of wrong, dark allusions, and 
oe warnings, flying about on 
all sides of us. We find that St. 
Columba’s College, if it still exists, is 
no longer a proper object of interest ; 
that we and all other English Church- 
men are solemnly charged hence- 
forth to concentrate all our hopes on 
a younger institution,—‘ the College 
of St. Peter, established within the 
last six months at Radley Hall, near 
Abingdon, with the same individual 
at its head who made St. Columba’s 
the admiration of all who saw it.’-— 
Pref. p. i. And if we ask for an 
explanation of all this—what has 
become of the Irish college—why 
Mr. Sewell has given it up—why 
the original warden has ceased to 
govern it,—the publication before us 
will not afford any thing more satis- 


factory than scanty foundations for 
conjecture. 

The Journal itself represents the 
college as flourishing in its state, and 
yet more in its prospects. The pri- 
mate of Ireland was deeply interested 
in its welfare, and had aided it both 
by splendid benefactions and by the 
public expression of his warm ap- 
proval. Bishops, noblemen, and 
other influential personages (shrouded 
from us under such designations as 
——, and , and , and . 
but not on that account the less im- 
posing to imagination), were zealous 
in its support. Some who, through 
prejudice, had been opponents, were 
won over by acquaintance with its 
real character; others were shamed 
into silence, if not converted to sym- 
pathy ; while the authorities of the 
place are described as armed with 
good conscience and steady resolu- 
tion, such as would enable them to 
live down the ignorant misconcep- 
tions and misrepresentations which 
are hinted at as still existing in some 
quarters at the time of writing. 

Such was the state of things on 
the 16th of August, 1845, when the 
concluding note was penned (p. 150). 
But when the curtain again rises, 
after an interval of a year and a 
half, we discover a scene which re- 
minds us of the opening of the Birds, 
—Peisthetairos Sewell, with an Euel- 
pides in whom we recognise the 
sometime warden of the Irish col- 
lege, no longer presiding over an 
* abode of industrious peace’ f by the 
waters of the Boyne, but wandering 
about England in quest of a site 
where they may establish a new St. 
Columba’s. And we learn with sor- 
row that the warden has abandoned 
Treland ; and that, although St. Co- 
lumba’s ‘is in actual operation at 
this moment,’ yet ‘I [Mr. Sewell] 
have no longer any share in its di- 
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rection,—am no more responsible for 
its principles, —am compelled to stand 
entirely aloof from it at present.’— 
P. xxiii. 

What can have happened in the 
meantime? We gain no other an- 
swer but dark intimations of calumn 
and wrong. The warden, although 
‘his name ought to be held sacred 
by every one interested in the great 
interests of Christian education,’ has 
been ‘ charged, by men who refused 
even to visit the institution, with 
severity, with arbitrary conduct, with 
desiring to enforce a system of com- 
pulsory asceticism,—even with that 
which is most abhorrent to his na- 
ture, cruelty to boys. —P. xxii. 
* The very atmosphere of Ireland was 
filled with falsehoods, till the assailed 
parties were driven from their post. 
Surely,’ adds our author, ‘acts like 
these cannot be committed without a 
judgment and a curse !’—P. vii. 

One more sad proof (some people 
may say) that there is no doing any 
thing for the Irish! Papist or Pro- 
testant, they are all alike. Notonly 
are the best landlords and the most 
beneficent men liable to be murdered 
on the highway with the sanction of 
Romanist M‘Hales and Laffans, but 
philanthropic educators, such as Mr. 
Sewell and his friends, are in almost 
equal danger from the rage of an 
opposite fanaticism. We may sup- 
pose that the pulpit of the Church 
sends forth denunciations as_ bitter 
as the altar of the Romish Chapel ; 
that sermons are filled with re- 
hearsing the alleged enormities of 
Mr. Sewell and the warden,—se- 
verity, arbitrary conduct, compulsory 
asceticism, cruelty to boys; their 
house bestuck with crosses ;* bre- 
viaries imported by the cartload ; 
superstitious observance of fast-days, 
alternating with the equally super- 
stitious variety of turkey and ham, 
plum-pudding and apple-pie, on fes- 
tivals; banishment of all females to 
a distance of ten miles; enforcement 
of strange positions in eating, ‘ that 
the boys were to sit at meals with 
their hands behind them and their 
backs to the table’ (p. 38); trai- 
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torously corrupting the youth of the 
realm by popish Latin, pagan or pa- 
tristic Sead , and Jesuitical prin- 
ciples. And after having dwelt on 
these offences with the usual re- 
dundancy of Irish eloquence, accom- 
panied by prodigious flourishing of 
arms and rustling of robes, we may 
suppose the Puritanical M‘Dermots 
to conclude, ‘ These men are worse 
than Squeers, yet they go on keeping 
school !” 

But supposing all this, still we are 
forced to ask, Why did you give up 
St. Columba’s? During the time to 
which the Journal relates, it would 
seem that absurd rumours and rav- 
ings were going on without, and yet 
that the authorities of the college 
were able to disregard them, and 
were resolved to persevere in s0 
doing. ‘ There is already, says Mr. 
Sewell, ‘such a storm of abuse raging 
against us, and we are so calm an 
quiet within our own walls, neither 
hearing nor heeding it, except so as 
to guard against giving needless of- 
fence, that an increase can scarcely 
take place..—P. 74. Are we to sup- 
pose, then, that the storm became 
afterwards so much more furious as 
to overpower the sternest determina- 
tion? Or was the mischief ‘from 
the outward to the inward brought ?” 
How are we to understand that the 
warden’s place became one which he 
could not retain, save at the sacrifice 
of ‘ consistency and principle ?’ (p. x1.) 
How is it that Mr. Sewell speaks of 
himself as ‘the only person left to 
give a public, positive, and unre- 
serving contradiction’ (p. xxii.) to 
the imputations which have been 
cast on his friend? Are we to be- 
lieve that the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the bishop of the diocese, Mr. Sewell’s 
brother-governors, and all the fel- 
lows and others connected with the 
college, were swept away by the 
potato famine? Or is it that these 
personages are still alive, but take a 
different view of the late warden’s 
administration from that which our 
author wishes to impress on us ? 

We are led to suspect that some- 
thing of the latter kind is at the 
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bottom of the matter, and our suspi- 
cion is countenanced by various little 
indications. When, for example, we 
consider Mr. Sewell’s high idea of 
the deference due to Church au- 
thority ; when we remember that in 
1844 he held a bishop’s formal sanc- 
tion necessary before he could ven- 
ture to give the students of St. 
Columba’s some amateur instruction 
in verse-making and letter-writing 
(p. 140); and when we find him 
now professing ‘a willing and un- 
reserved obedience to bishops in all 
things where bishops act or speak in 
the name of the Church, and, let it be 
also said, a steady but respectful main- 
tenance of Christian liberty and in- 
dependence where they speak only as 
individuals’ (p. xix.),—we can hardly 
suppose that the distinction marked 
in these last words is without some 

culiar significance, derived from 
ate events which we are not admitted 
to know. So, again, there appears 
to be something significant in Mr. 
Sewell’s change of tone on the sub- 
ject of college governors. He tells 
us, in 1844, that, on a high occasion, 
he ‘sat in a great chair on the war- 
den’s left hand, as representing the 
governors ; for,’ he adds, ‘it 1s of 
great importance that the boys should 
understand that, besides the warden 
and fellows, there is another body 
taking great interest in their welfare 
and progress. —P. 76. But now, on 
the contrary, it is laid down that 
colleges must be ‘not things called 
colleges,—things with one individual 
at their head, and a committee with- 
out to tie his hands and crush his 
energies in all his designs for good’ 
(p. xvii.) ; that ‘a college under a 
committee, or a body of governors, 
can never flourish. —P. xliii. The 
direct contradiction of these utter- 
ances does not seem reconcilable by 
the intermediate suggestion (August 
1845, p. 150), that ‘the two bodies 
of governors and college ought to 
throw themselves into one strong 
body.’ In short, taking into con- 
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sideration certain known characteris- 
tics of our author,—his undoubting 
confidence in the entire and exclusive 
correctness of his own opinion at 
every particular time of writing, and 
the fluctuation of his opinions ac- 
cording to the changes of his per- 
sonal position,—we have avery strong 
impression that he and his friend the 
warden must have been overruled in 
some disputed point by the other 
governors, or by ecclesiastical supe- 
riors. And we must avow that our 
acquaintance with Mr. Sewell’s for- 
mer writings, and the evidence of 
this little book itself, by no means 
warrant us in assuming that, if there 
was a difference, he must necessarily 
have been in the right. 

Of the ex-warden (whose name, 
‘which ought to be held sacred,’ we, 
with some difficulty, make out to be 
Singleton) we know nothing but 
what Mr. Sewell tells us; and on 
this testimony we gladly acquit him 
of the more odious charges which are 
said to have been preferred against 
him by ignorant and malignant peo- 
ple in Ireland. He is described as a 
man whose capacious mind embraces 
every thing, from mystical theology 
to mousetraps :* and, in sober truth, 
he would seem to be possessed of 
high talents and acquirements ; ear- 
nest, self-denying, munificent ; with 
considerable powers of managing both 
boys and men; kind-hearted and 
affectionate. But since ‘arbitrary 
conduct’ is mentioned among the 
things which have been laid to his 
charge, we must doubt whether this 
accusation be altogether untrue. The 
following anecdote is related as 
‘strikingly illustrative of his cha- 
racter :’— 


When he resolved on carrying out 
the church system thoroughly in his pa- 
rish, he began with endeavouring to make 
the people stand up during the singing in 
the church. Accordingly, he gave out 
the psalm in the form usual in Ireland : 
‘Let us stand up, and praise Almighty 
God, by singing the 100th Psalm!’ At 


* ‘T shall not easily forget when we were purchasing the furniture for this house 


together. 


We were at the ironmonger’s, and, on coming down-stairs, after seeing 


what he had selected, I could not help saying, laughingly, ‘I am sure you have 


forgotten one thing—one of these mousetraps.’ 


bought three.’ 


‘No, indeed,’ he said, ‘I have 


From that moment I felt confident that he would succeed. A mind 


that could at once grasp the magnitude of this work, and who could also think of 


mousetraps, was the very man for our p 


urpose.’—P. 87. 


There is a similar passage 


about the Duke of Wellington somewhere in the Christian Morals. 
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these words a few of the congregation 
rose. S—— paused a moment, and then 
firmly repeated, ‘ Let us stand up, and 
praise,’ &c. More of the congregation 
rose; but still some were seated. S$ 
paused again, and then repeated, ‘ Let 
us stand up, and praise,’ &c. Upon 
this all rose but one man, who slouched 
his head and would not move. § 
then said aloud, ‘Mr. Churchwarden, 
there isa refractory member in the church : 
do your duty, I command you!’ And 
the churchwarden was obliged to come 
out of his seat, and proceed to the place 
where the culprit was sitting. But before 
he reached it, the persons near had made 
him stand up, and § triumphed. — 
P. 87. 


Now we trust that we need not 
express our want of sympathy with 
the man who ‘slouched his head ;’ 
but we believe that Mr. Singleton 
had no authority for the measures 
which he proceeded to take against 
this ‘refractory member.’. ‘There is 
no direction of the Church as to the 
attitude to be observed in singing the 
metrical psalms. ‘The custom of sitting 
was, doubtless, derived from the same 
puritanical source which originated 
the preference for Sternhold and his 
brethren over the prose version; andit 
appears to have been formerly gene- 
ral in England as well as in Ireland.* 
Mr. Singleton’s behaviour in this 
affair, therefore, does seem to coun- 
tenance a suspicion that ‘ arbitrary 
conduct’ may not be altogether ‘ ab- 
horrent to his nature.’ It indicates, 
we think, a tendency to assume rights 
where none exist, and to act in a 
headstrong way on the assumption. 
It painfully reminds us of the ill- 
instructed violence by which some 
English clergymen lately excited pa- 
rochial mutinies, which would never 
have taken place had there not 
been some other provocation than 
that attention to the orders of the 
Church against which they seemed 
to be directed. 

We should not have thought it 
worth while to examine this publi- 
cation in detail, if it were merely a 
vindication of the late government of 
St. Columba’s. But it has a far 
higher significance. The life of St. 
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Columba’s under Mr. Singleton is 
set forth as a type (or what German 
divines call a Realweissagung) of 
something which is soon to become 
universal in institutions of the most 
important kind. Mr. Sewell tells 
us, with quite a prophetical air of 
authori‘y, that the creation of col- 
leges is now the only hope of the 
English Church,—‘ the one great 
work to which, at present, our efforts 
should be directed’ (p. xv.) :— 


Unless now, in our hour of trial, we 
can multiply and expand them, how are 
we to retain our hold of the millions of 
the populace— how spread the gospel 
among the heathen—how strengthen the 
hands of our bishops—how employ the 
ardour and zeal which truth has re- 
awakened among us—how face the subtle 
and gigantic organisation of the papacy, 
bearing down on this country at last with 
the whole force of its Roman phalanx, 
and ready to cut off piecemeal the scat- 
tered, unsupported individualism with 
which we are now content to exhaust our 
energies in vain ?—P. xvi. 


The idea would seem to have been 
long familiar to our author's mind ; 
but, possibly, there may be some 
persons to whom it now comes as a 
novelty ; and if these should ask, 
‘What do you mean by colleges ?’ the 
oracular little book will give them but 
scanty information. It is, indeed, so 
scanty, that we can only venture, from 
the account there given of an edu- 
cational college, to conjecture that a 
college must be an association of per- 
sons styled fellows, unmarried, living 
under an unmarried head, eating 
their meals together, wearing gowns 
during all their waking hours, strictly 
conforming totherules ofthe Church; 
above all, it must be an institution 
planned and directed by Mr. Sewell. 
And, having generalised thus far, we 
leave the wider subject of colleges in 
the obscurity with which our teacher 
thinks fit to invest it, and shall con- 
fine ourselves to what is revealed 
respecting St. Columba’s. 

‘The greater part of the volume is 
occupied by an account of a visit 
which Mr. Sewell paid to the college 
in the winter of 1844-5, about a year 


* The introduction of standing was regarded as a novelty in the beginning of the 
last century, as we learn from Bishop Fleetwood, who sides with the objectors (Works, 


folio, p. 722). 


And we find ‘ lolling at ease, or the indecent posture of sitting,’ 


described by Wesley as practices of Church people, which he intended to reform in his 
own community (Life by Southey, vol. ii. p. 119, ed. 1846). 
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and a half after its opening; and 
this is by far the pleasantest portion, 
being, in the main, a lively narrative 
of facts, and very amusing, notwith- 
standing a strong tinge of seeming 
exaggeration, and a considerable 
mixture of the writer's characteristic 
dogmatism. 

The time seems to have passed 
very agreeably for Mr. Sewell. The 
tide of evil-speaking, indeed, was 
surging around the walls of Stack- 
allan, and there were internal mis- 
chiefs in the shape of squabbling ser- 
vants and smoky chimneys; but 
these were trifles as compared with 
the delights of the place. The war- 
den’s character daily unfolded a 

eater fullness of excellences. The 
ellows were all good in their several 
ways. One poor man was, to be 
sure, ejected because he, ‘ through 
his private judgment, willingly and 
purposely, did openly break the tra- 
ditions and ceremonies of the Church,’* 
setting his face westward at the creeds 
as fixedly as Columbus on the out- 
look for a new world; but even this 

r wronghead is spoken of with 
enity towards his weaknesses, and 
with acknowledgment that there 
was much to be liked in him. <An- 
other endured the snubbing and 
thwarting which were necessary to 
make him fit into his place with a 
atient humility which could not 
ave been expected from ‘a Master 
of Arts of Oxford’ (p. 83); and, 
notwithstanding little occasional dis- 
cords between the ‘ music fellow’ 
and another, who persisted in cri- 
ticising his selection of chants, the 
tone of the high table was admirably 
courteous and brotherly. In so new 
an establishment there was plenty of 
work for our author's love of ordering 
and organising. And as for the stu- 
dents, their developement was almost 
incredible to those who witnessed it. 
Tales are told of reformation wrought 
in bad boys, and of improvement in 
the , which, if the warden of 
Radley Hall should wish to advertise 
himself, would entitle him to compete 
with the wonder-working Professor 
Holloway. Thus, we might read, in 
Times, Dost, Oxford Herald, Journal 
of Education, or Ecclesiastical Ga- 
zette, closely printed little paragraphs, 
headed by announcements in capi- 
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tals,—‘ A Naughty Boy of Fourteen 
reformed,’ ‘ Gentlemanly Habits in- 
fused in six weeks,’ ‘Irreverence in 
Church promptly cured by an infal- 
lible specific, ‘Idleness and Dulness 
effectually extirpated,’ ‘Rugby Ha- 
bits rooted out,’ [How will Dr. Tait 
relish the account of his former pu- 
pil, p. 188 ?] ‘Impudence extin- 
guished in ten days,’ and so forth— 
all backed by attestations of parents 
and guardians, ladies of distinction, 
and dignitaries of the Church. 

We do not presume to inquire 
how far these statements may be de- 
pended on. It is, however, evident, 
that Mr. Sewell insists, to a very un- 
reasonable degree, on the apparent 
results of his system. For, in order 
to judge with any thing like cer- 
tainty on such a subject, we require 
to have before us the experience of 
a much longer time than that which 
had elapsed since the opening of St. 
Columba’s; and, more than this, we 
require to see not only the effects 
produced on a succession of boys 
during boyhood, but also the cha- 
racter of these same youths in ma- 
turer life, and its connexion with 
their early training. 

Among the matters on which Mr. 
Sewell dwells as proofs of great mo- 
ral progress in the youth of Stack- 
allan, there are some to which we are 
really surprised that any such cha- 
racter should be ascribed. Such is 
the frequent notice of boys approach- 
ing the warden and fellows ‘ without 
the least fear,,—as when they carried 
up their cups for tea (p. 43); when 
some of the fellows mingled in the 
games, and ‘little ’ was descried 
in a daring attempt to kick away the 
football from the sub-warden (p. 
141); when they ‘ jumped like little 
wild things’ around the fellow who 
distributed letters in the morning 
(p. 85); or when they gathered 
about the accomplished head him- 
self, as he was practising on the organ 
(p. 64). Nor does it appear to us 
any very superhuman act of good- 
ness, that some boys who had da- 
maged a flower-bed, set to work with 
_— and restored it (p. 49) ;. or, 
that in chapel, some gave up their 
prayer-books to strangers who had 
none (p. 93). Surely such things.as 
these would be spontaneously done 


* Article XXXII. 
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by the pupils of any decently-ma- 
naged school, of any class, from the 
poorest upwards. Again, our admir- 
ation of their standing up ‘ without 
any formal order, whenever the 
warden or any governor entered the 
school-room, is somewhat abated by 
the information, that the warden 
suggested the propriety of paying 
this mark of respect to the gover- 
nors, while Mr. Governor Sewell 
was the prompter of the homage to 
the warden (p. 132). And we require 
further knowledge as to the general 
character and conduct of the prefect, 
who, for the offence of talking in 
bed, ‘gave what at Winchester we 
used to call a public tunding, or a 
good formal thrashing with a cane, 
and the poor delinquent’s coat off, 
before the whole school’ (p. 129) ;— 
we must ask for further information 
about this prefect, before we can de- 
cide whether such treatment of a 
‘new boy,’ who, probably, did not 
know that his talking was wrong, 
ought to be regarded as an act of 
lofty virtue or of disgraceful bullying. 

We have already noticed our au- 
thor’s altered views as to bishops and 
college-governors ; and we have now 
to remark another change, which is 
equally curious. St. Columba’s was 
at first intended to be an imitation 
of a great English public school : 
this is much insisted on in Mr. Se- 
well’s address delivered at the open- 
ing (pp. 18, 19), where our public 
schools are extolled as combining a 
multitude of excellences; and, no 
doubt, for that time they were very 
fine things in their way. But now 
a greater Thing has been shewn to 
the world,—St. Columba’s under the 
direction of Mr. Sewell; and, there- 
fore, instead of planting Etons and 
Winchesters in Ireland, the great 
work now is—leaving the unworthy 
Irish to their fate—to put down the 
old English schools by the establish- 
ment of Sewellian colleges. Our 
public schools are now denounced as 
worse than worthless, as nurseries of 
vice, depravity, and profanation (p. 
XXxvi.) ; as unable, even in the mat- 
ter of mere scholarship, to turn out 
such proficients as Winchester trained 
some five -and-twenty years ago, 
when it numbered our author among 
its scholars (p. xxxv.); as impreg- 
nated with a low moral tone, insepa- 
rable from their system, and incur- 
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able. Eton, Westminster, Charter- 
House, Harrow, Rugby, are all dis- 
missed in a paragraph, each with its 
own appropriate spirt of scorn (p. 
xxviii.). Winchester is pronounced 
to be ‘the most favourably circum- 
stanced, and presents the best model 
to copy. How should it fail to be 
80, since zt was the school which con- 
tributed to the formation of Mr. 
Sewell’s character and scholarship ? 
For a like reason, the statutes of 
Exeter are the best model of college 
statutes (p. xliii.). Who, indeed, can 
tell but that the other colleges of 
Oxford may be next condemned to 
fall before some further expansion 
of the grand scheme? As for Cam- 
bridge, it, we should imagine, must 
be already doomed; for Mr. Sewell, 
from the outset of his literary career, 
has always appeared to regard it as 
merely pestilent and anti-Christian. 
One peculiarity of the new col- 
legiate plan is, that the labour of 
teaching ‘is not to beecize a matter 
of emolument to the warden and fel- 
lows’ (p. 144). ‘ This,’ says our ora- 
cle, ‘I am sure, is one of the great 
secrets of education, and the opposite 
system is the reason why our mo- 
dern schools have been unsuccessful.’ 
We do not know what are the new 
schools which have failed because 
the masters were too well paid; but 
we must altogether doubt the wisdom 
of the principle which is enunciated in 
this passage, and in many others,— 
often in language which might give 
just cause of offence, not so much to 
persons engaged in the working of 
modern and unsuccessful schools, 
as to teachers in the most dis- 
tinguished .of our ancient establish- 
ments. Happily, the character of 
these gentlemen does not depend on 
Mr. Sewell’s good word; they can 
afford to smile—nay, to laugh out- 
right—when they find themselves 
described as following ‘a mean and 
mercenary trade’ (p. 19). Does Mr. 
Sewell really believe that the mas- 
ters of a great school are swayed —y 
by mercenary motives ? that for suc 
considerations they ‘ follow, instead of 
leading, public opinion’ (p. xxxii.), 
and, therefore, are incapable of giv- 
ing their pupils a right Christian 
education? We are always extremely 
suspicious of systems which profess 
at the outset any very romantic su- 
periority over the ordinary feelings of 
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mankind ; and, whatever Mr. Sewell 

may think, we believe that our dis- 
trust is not the fruit of those base and 
grovelling motives which he would 
be ready to impute to us, but 
comes as a just conclusion from the 
experience of religious history. It 
may, indeed, be no difficult matter 
to tind at first men of high capacity 
who are willing to undertake the 
work of these colleges without regard 
to the amount of pay; but can we 
reckon on this as a thing likely to 
last for ages? When the novelty 
shall have passed away, will there 
be the same readiness, in men of the 
same class, to embark in such a work ? 
And even if you could always find an 
abundance of men full of talent, of 
learning, and of zeal, might not these 
qualifications be in toomany instances 
counterbalanced by wants of another 
kind, which would render the per- 
sons, otherwise highly gifted, unfit 
for important educational office ? 
We might on this head appeal to 
Mr. Sewell himself, and beg him to 
run over in thought the Oxford men 
of the last years, since the rise of 
the ‘spirit’ which he speaks of as 
‘now prevailing’ (p. xxxi.); we 
might then ask him how many of 
those who possess such qualities as 
we have named, are also deserving 
of confidence in respect of temper 
and discretion. 

Surely it would be acting on a wiser 
principle to select good men for the 
work of education—men well qualified 
both intellectually and morally ; to 
pay them liberally, and to leave them 
the responsibility of employing their 
earnings well. We might desire 
those who would limit a schoolmas- 
ter to bare necessaries, to look at the 
forwardness in all good works of 
liberality, which has been shewn in 
our time by men who derive con- 
siderable incomes from tuition. We 
cannot think that a schoolmaster de- 
serves to be branded as a ‘mean and 
mercenary’ wretch, because he lays 
up something as a provision for fu- 
ture needs, because he contemplates 
retirement from his wearing occu- 

tion, because he has a wife and 
amily and endeavours to secure 
them against becoming chargeable to 
the parish, or even because he ex- 
pends something on his personal 
comfort and relaxation. Consider 
the case of Arnold, who at present 
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enjoys a sort of heroic reputation 
(in many ways well deserved, al- 
though we cannot think that the 
popular estimate of him rests al- 
together on the right grounds). 
Would his efficiency—which surely 
was religious as well as intellectual 
—have been increased by crippling 
him in his means, so as to vex his 
mind with anxieties about the future, 
to deprive him of Fox How, and to 
render Continental travel impossible ? 
Nay, look at the ex-warden of St. 
Columba’s himself. We hear much 
of his munificence: at the time of 
Mr. Sewell’s visit he had given pre- 
sents to the amount of more than 
15007. Might not a man who made 
such use of his private fortune have 
been trusted with a large ofilicial in- 
come? Or would it have been much 
more unreasonable to confiscate his 
property for the benefit of the col- 
lege than to leave his labours as 
warden underpaid ? 

But what are we to say when it is 
found that the warden is to have a 
larger income than the sub-warden, 
and almost twice as much as a fellow 
(p. xliii.) ? Why this triple disparity, 
if emolument is to be altogether out of 
the question, and nothing allowed be- 
— what is required for respectabi- 

ity ofappearance? Theactual system 

of Mr. Sewell’s colleges is a contra- 
diction of the grand principle upon 
which, according to his own shewing, 
he seeks to have them regulated. 

The stinting of the tutors, how- 
ever, is not to have the effect of 
rendering the education of the new 
colleges low-priced. Whatever the 
institution may save in salaries and 
in purveyors’ bills, is to form a stock 
for pious and charitable uses; and 
Mr. Sewell’s calculations on this sub- 
ject are extremely imposing. The 
number of boys at the model col- 
lege, already existing, is to be two 
hundred ; the charge for each, 100/. 
a-year; and every boy above sixty 
will yield a profit of 50/.; so that 
from this one establishment there 
will be an annual sum of Seven 
Thousand Pounds to be expended 
for the benefit of the Church. And 
when all England shall have come 
under the new collegiate system— 
when Eton, Westminster, Charter- 
House, Harrow, Rugby, and even 
Winchester itself, shall have become 
mere collections of stalls for ‘ mean 
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and mercenary’ pedants, fattening 
on the endowments, although unable 
to swell their ill-gotten gains by 
finding customers for such wretched 
scholarship as they can pretend to 
teach—there is no saying what vast 
funds may be raised in this way for the 
education of the poor, for missions, 
church -building, withstanding the 
‘ Roman phalanx,’ and all manner of 
other good purposes. We have not 
met with any thing so magnificently 
promising since the scheme of the api- 
ary philanthropist, by which any poor 
man, setting out with a single hive 
of bees, and increasing his stock in a 
geometrical progression, was in a few 
years to become the master of mil- 
lions, transcending the wildest dreams 
of Thelusson. ‘True it is, that here 
and there a parent or guardian might 
be tempted to ask, ‘ Why cannot I 
get my boy schooled without paying 
501. a-year in charity on his ac- 
count?’ But we need hardly say, 
that Mr. Sewell would not be him- 
self if he could not reply to such a de- 
mand in terms of blasting indignation. 

One of the many things which 
perplex us in this wonderful little 
book is the continually repeated ex- 
pression of confidence in the col- 
legiate system as a security against 
all fluctuation. ‘We knew,’ says 
our eloquent author, in his speech at 
the opening of St. Columba’s—‘ we 
knew that, in the form of a college, 
this institution would not depend 
upon any individual; that it would 
be handed down, unaffected by the 
lapse of generations’ (p. 26); and 
elsewhere there is a frequent draw- 
ing of contrasts between the system 
of a school dependent on the charac- 
ter of individual masters, and that of 
a college, which is said to be exempt 
from all such risk of change. Does 
Mr. Sewell mean that our existing 
colleges never fluctuate? Has he 
never seen any rise or fall in the 
reputation of Oxford colleges? Are 
we to believe, for instance, that 
Exeter was as admirable, and as 
much besieged by applicants for ad- 
mission, twenty years ago, as it now 
is, and that it is secure against suf- 
fering by the next change of tutors? 
Is it meant that Messrs. Sewell and 
Singleton did nothing more or bet- 
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ter for St. Columba’s than its pre- 
sent managers are doing? . Are our 
elder colleges precisely what their 
founders intended them to be? or is 
there some new anti-septic in the 
Colleges of the Future, to render 
them independent of the character, 
the talent, the learning, the educa- 
tional ability, of the persons who 
may happen to hold office in them? 
The heated little duodecimo contains 
such awful condemnations of all who 
may make any reference to monaste- 
ries in connexion withthe newcolleges, 
that with a shudder and a creeping 
of the flesh we abstain from illus- 
trating this point from the history 
of religious orders. We only ven- 
ture to remark, as to the contrast so 
vividly drawn between monasteries 
and colleges at pp. xv. xvi. that 
the institutions which Mr. Sewell 
execrates are described ‘in the de- 
velopement of their mischief,’ while 
those which he loves are viewed in 
the purity of their ideal. 

The Journal necessarily contains 
but few details of the intellectual 
training of St. Columba’s. We are 
willing to believe, on the testimony 
of a very hostile bishop, that it was 
‘a first-rate school’ (p. 142); but 
we must remark, that the study of 
Irish—although it was pursued, and 
although the rumours to the con- 
trary were injurious and false—does 
not seem to have held any thing like 
that prominent position in the actual 
working which it had both in the 
prospectus by which subscriptions 
were obtained, and in the address 
delivered at the opening. 

Of the chapel-regulations, of which 
much is related, we may say, in ge- 
neral terms, that the authorities of 
St. Columba’s appear to have suc- 
ceeded well in investing Lord Boyne’s 
old coach-house* with an air of ec- 
clesiastical solemnity, in organising 
a choral service, and in disciplining 
the boys into decency of behaviour. 
We cannot, however, understand 
wherein these achievements exceed 
what might have been expected from 
any set of men possessing an ordinary 
amount of good taste, and having 
the same command of means and 
materials. 

But the affairs of the Hall require 


* The occupation of Stackallan-House was precarious, so that nothing beyond a 


temporary chapel could be attempted. 
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something more than the passing 
notice which is sufficient for the 
chapel and the school-room. Indeed, 
these may be styled the great subject 
of the book; for almost every page 
contains something about eating or 
leaving uneaten, or about the man- 
ner in which these duties were to be 
reconciled. 

At the very outset we are met by 
some vehement words on the subject 
of fasting, the practice of which at 
St. Columba’s appears to have been 
censured by full-feeding adversaries. 
The pages of a miscellaneous period- 
ical are obviously unsuited for the 
discussion of such matters; we shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with 
stating a few of the details. 

Mr. Sewell tells us (p. 48), that 
‘nothing had presented so many dif- 
ficulties as this subject of fasting,’ 
He considered, however, that a pub- 
lic enforcement of it was indispensa- 
ble in a college professing Church 
principles ; that ‘a non-natural in- 
terpretation’ of the Prayer-book was 
as little to be endured in this point 
as in the Articles or in the Bap- 
tismal offices (p. ix.); that ‘it was 
necessary to recognise the practice 
publicly by the rules of the college, 
to prevent its being lost by the 
timidity or carelessness of individ- 
uals’ (p. 48). And he now declares, 
that ‘no earthly consideration should 
induce him to create at this time a 
place of education in which the pub- 
lic uniform observance of the fasts of 
the Church, by the masters and 
teachers, was not an essential condi- 
tion’ (p. vili.). Particular regula- 
tions were, therefore, necessary. A 
scantiness of provisions must be visi- 
bly displayed; for ‘the idea of a 
private and secret conformity to a 
public command of the Church, in 
order to avoid obloquy and suspi- 
cion, is revolting, unworthy, degrad- 
ing, treacherous to the Church itself’ 
(p. xi.). However closely our author 
may resemble Becket in some re- 
spects, he abhors the notion of imi- 
tating him in feeding on stinted 
Cistercian bran-porridge behind a 
screen of a savoury sucking-pig and 
peacock stuffed with truffies.* 

The fasts were to be marked by an 
absence of butter and eggs at the fel- 
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lows’ breakfast, and by the omission 
of dinner at the high table; while 
each fellow was allowed to have in 
private whatever his health might 
require, and strangers were merci- 
fully supplied with ‘a mutton-chop 
in the common room. The boys, 
meanwhile, were not required to fast 
at all; so that the dons at the high 
table, painfully munching their un- 
lubricated crusts, might have been 
tempted to look down on the well- 
spread slices of the juniors with some 
such feelings as Paley, in the scarcity 
of 1799, while ‘weighing out his 
own brown bread to his family, saw 
the poor people passing to the ovens 
in his parish, with fine white cakes, 
dressed in all the pride of butter and 
currants. But doubtless the ap- 
petites of St. Columba’s brotherhood 
were better disciplined than that of 
the obese old sophist. 

The rules on the subject of fasting 
—accompanied as they were by the 
saving clause as to private supplies 
in cases of necessity—cannot be rea- 
sonably charged with any extrava- 
gant rigour; and repeated assur- 
ances are given that the warden, 
far from violently starving his subor- 
dinates, was in the habit of inter- 
fering to mitigate their self-denials. 
But, since Mr. Sewell himself tells 
us (p. x.) that it is ‘the natural 
tendency of all societies to sink gra- 
dually into self-indulgence’—(an 
opinion which it is not for us to re- 
concile with what is elsewhere said 
as to the unchangeableness of col- 
legiate bodies),—we venture to sug- 
gest that the saving clause may here~ 
after become the means of entirely 
evading the ‘clear, acknowledged, 
external law’ with which it is con- 
nected; and thus the associates of 
St. Columba, reversing Becket’s prac- 
tice, may appear to fast in public, 
while they feast on dainties eaten in 
secret. 

But Mr. Sewell is great in the 
direction of eating, as well as of abs- 
tinence, and his counsels in this de- 
partment were most important and 
beneficial. On arriving in Dublin 
from England, he finds that the 
warden is in quest of a cook (p. 38) ; 
and, on reaching Stackallan, he notes 
that 








* See Life by Herbert of Bosham, in Dr. Giles’ S. Thom. Cantuar. vii. 214. 


+ Life by his Son, in Paley’s Works, vol. i. p. 234, ed. 1830. 
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The fellows’ table had much deteri- 
orated since I was here last ; partly owing 
to a bad cook, partly to the wish of the 
fellows to help the boys from their own 
table ; so that it was crowded with great 
joints of meat—and these were sadly 
hacked and hewed—and partly from the 
littery practice of serving up the potatoes 
in their skins, which is not uncommon in 
second-rate houses in Ireland, but much 
destroys the neatness of a table.—P. 52. 


‘ These matters,’ says our author, 
‘must be set right.’ Both the hour 
and the man for righting them were 
come. Forthwith the carving for 
the boys was transferred from the 
high table to some unseen place, 
where it was managed by a ‘ portly’ 
and dexterous matron. The simple 
elegance which had marked the ori- 
ginal plans, is now carried out in 
detail with more thorough consist- 
ency, and soon all is as it ought to 
be. 

At breakfast 

No gentleman’s table could be neater 
than that of the boys, no less than of the 
fellows ; the tablecloth spotless, the cups 
china, plain white, with a little badge to 
mark it, ‘ Collegium S. Columbe.’ Each 
boy had his little pat of butter in a little 
white plate, that none might be wasted.— 
P. 47. 

At dinner 

Their table was laid very neatly, with 
clean tablecloths, each with his neat cup 
for his beer; which, by the by (notes 
our governor), must not be poured out 
before they sit down, or it becomes vapid. 
In fact, their table was quite as neat as 
that of the undergraduates of Exeter ; and 
I used to take great pains with that, in 
order to make the hall comfortable and 
gentlemanly.—Pp. 51, 52. 

The warden and fellows make tea 
for the boys, ‘ taking care, of course, 
not to make it too strong’ (p. 43) ; 
and a genial ‘ Dr. » who paid a 
visit to the college, was so much de- 
lighted with this, that he insisted on 
having his share of the tea-making, 
and ‘laughed and joked with the 
boys as they came up with their 
cups. —P. 93. 

The high table is served with the 
same provisions as that of the pupils ; 
except that the latter, as has n 
seen, has the advantage on fast-days, 
and the former, we suspect, on festi- 
vals. And, although there was ‘no 
second course, except a plain pudding 
twice a-week; although ‘no wine 
was drunk, except by strangers,— 
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that for their entertainment being 
‘extremely good, and fit for an 

gentleman’s table’ (p. 61) ; although 
soup, and fish, and cheese, were 
rigorously proscribed (the last, Mr. 
Sewell assures us, not through his 
influence, although ‘I happen to 
havea particular dislike to cheese’),— 
all seems to have been very tolerably 
comfortable. ‘No one need com- 
plain that he cannot make a good 
dinner, though plain’ (p. 62). The 
eye is feasted in compensation for the 
restraints imposed on the stomach ; 
the simple viands are served up in 
vessels of gorgeous appearance ; the 
warden drinks his toast and water 
out of a silver cup. 

On high occasions, things are done 
in a style of which our governor is 
justly proud. The primate and his 
train are set down to ‘a very neat, 
though plain, collation’ (p. 39). 
Hospitalities are largely practised, 
and among the receivers are noble- 
men and other illustrious persons, 
whose appearance at the table of the 
warden and fellows must, it is deemed, 
impress the boys with an awful sense 
of the dignity of their hosts (p. 67). 
Ladies occasionally grace the board, 
although they are turned out at 
night, ‘ because their sleeping in col- 
lege would involve so much trouble.’ 
—P. 53. 

Duly as each festival of the church 
comes round, a turkey appears ma- 
jestically on the high table with his 
attendant ham. (N.B. We wish 
that Mr. Sewell had favoured us 
with his valuable ideas as to the 
comparative merits of boiling 
and roasting). The rector of the 
parish, a venerable archdeacon by 
station, has a standing invitation for 
such days; nor do other clergymen 
and virtuous lay gentlemen fail to 
attend. The noble bird is always 
succeeded by plum-pudding and ap- 
ple-pie ; and on ne day, 
when the bishop visited Stackallan, 
the dinner was, for once, opened with 
soup, and the second course was yet 
further varied by a dish of macaroni 
(made without cheese, we trust). And 
then, for the first time since Stackallan 
became St. Columba’s seat, did the 
warden and fellows drink wine —a 
single glass each — to his lordship’s 
very good health (p. 107). Then, 
too, as the pupils were to have plum- 
cakes with their tea, the portly ma- 
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tron thought it a pity that the fellows 
and their distinguished visitors should 
not have a share; and the bishop's 
affability, as the boys carried up their 
cups, almost effaced the memory of 
the genial anonymous doctor who 
had managed the teapot some weeks 
before. 

The principle of equalising the 
tables on one occasion gave rise to 
the following scene :— 

The boys’ puddings were spoiled at 
dinner. When those for the high table 
came up, they were sent away again, 
much to the amusement of the boys, who 
were watching with considerable interest 
to see what we should do. Boys evidently 
pleased. These are trifles, but they tell 
of principles.—P. 140. 

The conduct of the higher order 
towards the lower contrasts favour- 
ably with that of the bishops at Dort, 
celebrated by Sydney Smith, who ate 
the dinner of the deans and canons ; 
but we a feel ourselves at a loss 
how to defend it against a charge of 
affectation. Perhaps, too, we might 
be puzzled in the same way to defend 
what is told as to the manufacture of 
soup. It was necessary to make 
soup, because there was always a 
quantity of coarse meat which could 
not be used in any other way ; but 
the rule of St. Columba pronounced 
soup a luxury, and therefure it was 
given to the poor. If this is still 
continued, whether at Stackallan or 
at Radley Hall, we trust that M. 
Soyer’s receipts have been adopted. 

‘It is through the eye that the 
young are educated, far more than 
through the ear,’ says Mr. Sewell 
(p. 20); and on this principle, ber 
sides the solemnity of the chapel- 
service, the ordinary life of St. Co- 
lumba’s was marked by the observ- 
ance of various imposing forms. The 
warden and fellows were never seen 
except in caps and gowns, which, we 
are assured, had a most impressive 
effect on their pupils, and even on 
themselves. An aspirant to a fel- 
lowship, who had ‘fancied that he 
was going to encounter an ordinary 
school, ae not, through the whole 
of the first evening at the college, 
recover from his surprise, to find us 
all in our academicals, and with so 
much of consequence about the place.’ 
—P.55.. Once only, when the house 
was in danger of being burnt down 
(an accident related with a Hawksto- 
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nian air of exaggeration, which makes 
it difficult to know how much is to be 
literally understood) —- once only we 
hear of ‘ —— in his shirt’. appearing 
at Mr. Sewell’s door. Between the 
simple shirt of midnight alarm and 
the full pomp of academicals, no 
medium wasallowed. With the same 
view to effect, the boys were ordered 
to go to bed in silence, and no words 
were allowed to be spoken after- 
wards; prefects were solemnly in- 
stalled in their office, and the da 
was marked in the gastronomic a 
lendar by the addition of Wintonian 
apple-pie at dinner; the boys were 
forbidden to move from table until 
after the fellows had left the hall; 
a matron of awe-inspiring portliness 
was engaged as housekeeper ; and it 
is noted that ‘we must put our but- 
ler into a gown, and give him some 
ecclesiastical name, to prevent ob- 
noxious comparisons with ordinary 
servants.’ —P. 140. 

The boys were studiously taught 
to take a pride in the place of 
their education ; and this is, doubt- 
less, an excellent feeling, when it is 
not carried beyond due bounds. But 
we must think that some of the means 
by which it was in this case en- 
couraged,—as, for instance, the prin- 
ciple that the boys were not even to 
have any songs but such as were 
specially written for them by Mr. 
Sewell — were likely to issue, not in 
a rons spirit of fondness for St. 
Columba’s, but in a conceited and 
vicious narrowness. 

A system of what is styled ‘ pa- 
rental control’ was exercised over the 
pupils. Their meals were seasoned 
with motherly admonitions from the 


fellows ; such as ‘ —, you are eat- 
ing too fast;) ‘——, you are not 
sitting like a gentleman ;' ‘ ——, you 


are talking with your mouth full’ 

p-. 43). A baker, who settled in 
the neighbourhood, with the hope of 
obtaining the custom of the college, 
received a promise of encouragement, 
but only on condition that ‘ no tarts, 
or cakes, or pastry, should be made 
for the temptation of the boys. 
Fruit they may have,’ says our go- 
vernor, ‘ but not trash?—P. 97. The 
‘tom-trot’ and ‘ toffey,’ which figure 
so conspicuously in the Eton scenes 
of Coningsby, must never pollute the 
mouths of young St. Columbas. 
They were. watched at all hours,— 
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at their play, as well as at their de- 
votions, their studies, and their food ; 
and of this eee we are 
told that ‘ thoug: it did not, of course, 
exclude all evil, yet it did exclude 
much.’—P. xxxvii. 

Mr. Sewell speaks in many places 
as if he were sensible of the bad effect 
of interfering unnecessarily with 
boys; but it appears to us that 
this mistake must have been com- 
mitted at St. Columba’s ; and we ap- 
prehend that the suppression of evil 
was more apparent than real. Even 
in the account of Mr. Sewell’s visit 
there is enough to indicate that evil 
was ready to break out on the first 
interruption of the usual smooth 
course of things. On one occasion 
the school was laid under an inter- 
dict until the perpetrators of some 
offence should be given up; the 
medieval punishment being adapted 
to our nineteenth-century college by 
excluding the boys from chapel, 
hushing the melodious bell, separa- 
tion of fellows from pupils at meals, 
* and general estrangement between 
the two orders. On this some of the 
bigger boys ‘ behaved ill, and shewed 
a great deal of levity ;’ so that bodily 
castigation was found necessary, and 
was administered by the tender- 
hearted sub-warden, who cried all 
night in consequence.—P. 137. 

hat the result of this system on 
the after-life may be, remains to be 
seen. Will the boys become such 
men as Mr. Sewell could wish to 
form, or will they not? Even if 
they should, we must question 
whether such a result would in all 
cases be very desirable. For, with 

t respect for the entire man who 
is here held up to us as a model, it 
does appear to us that a dull boy 
formed into an imitation of him —a 
Sewell without talent, and without 
those acquirements which depend on 
talent—would be a very doubtful ac- 
quisition to society. 

Here we may again refer to the case 
of Arnold, that most inspiring and 
effective teacher. It is certain that 
his permanent influence on his pupils 
_— in their general character, 
and not in their tenets or opinions. 
Some of them, of course, are liberals, 
as they would have been if Arnold 
had never lived; but even of these 
it may be doubted whether any agree 
very thoroughly with the doctrines 
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of their old master; while many of 
his favourite pupils have, as is well 
known, grown up in sentiments 
widely different from his, yet holding 
his memory in reverence, and bearing 
the impress of hismind. Now, ifany 
thing of this sort should take place in 
thestudentsofSt. Columba’s, we would 
ask our author how he would - 
pathise with Sewells of Whig, or Ra- 
dical, or Orange-Tory, or Philosophi- 
cal-Liberal, or Puritanical, or Romish 
opinions ? 

But the chief danger appears to 
be, that when the ‘parental’ con- 
straint of the college is at an end, 
that change may be greater than the 

ouths can bear. Fancy the pure 
innocent of St. Columba’s,—hitherto 
so carefully guarded from evil, 
watched in his very play, kept closely 
to fixed hours, speaking only when 
leave is given, singing and hearing 
no songs but those of Mr. Sewell’s 
writing, reading no books but such 
as Mr. Sewell sanctioned, awed by 
solemn shows of caps and gowns, 
debarred through long years from 
tarts and ‘trash,’ restricted as to 
every occupation and every enjoy- 
ment by what he is taught to regard 
as a wisdom far above him, — fancy 
such a youth launched at once on 2 
world of liberty and lollipop, of 
wine and punch, and whisky and 
cigars, of soup, and fish, and guilty 
cheese, of horses, dogs, guns, tandems, 
of plays and balls, operas and bal- 
lets, of cards, of dice, of debt, of 
boxing, of racing, of Sue and Strauss, 
of Newman and Dickens, of hetero- 
doxies political and religious, with 
no restraint on the license of his 
bodily or his mental impulses. Would 
it not be more according to the genius 
of the English Church, and, we will 
add, of the New Testament, to aim 
at fortifying youths against the — 
trials which await them in life wit 
more of a self-won and freely-de- 
veloped principle than the discipline 
of St. Columba’s will admit ? If Mr. 
Sewell’s system should generally 
succeed, it will be more fortunate 
than any similar system has yet been ; 
and similar systems have been tried 
by milk-and-water home-education- 
ists, by Romanists, Dissenters, and 
philosophists of many kinds. Violent 
reaction is almost a certain rule im 

such matters. The timid hothouse 
education is often succeeded by the 
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wildest profligacy, and a like result is 
usual in the department of belief and 
opinion. Thus it is notorious that 
the persons who have of late been 
most conspicuous among us for their 
Romanising tendencies and extrava- 
gancies were, almost without excep- 
tion, connected, by parentage and 
early training, with systems most 
remote from Romanism. So may we 
apprehend that many of those who 
were intended to be Sewells may 
grow up, when left to themselves, 
into M‘Hales or Macaulays, Hamp- 
dens or Huntingtowers, Tresham 
Greggs, Ideal Wards, Blanco Whites, 
or Feargus O’Connors. 

We have now signified our opinion 
of the work before us, of the achieve- 
ments which it records, and of the 
plans which it discloses. Perhaps it 
may be thought that our remarks 
have too much an air of personality 
against the writer; but we altogether 
deny the justice of any such charge. 
We have spoken of Mr. Sewell only 
as he is known in literature and as 
he appears in this book. If he has 
thought fit to put his Persinlichkeit 
so prominently forward —if he has 
made his private life public in a book 
which, from the first page to the last, 
is one outrageous self-assertion—the 
reviewer is not to be blamed for a 
style of observation which in ordi- 
ew cases might be unjustifiable : 
in this case it is really unavoidable. 

Much, too, may be said of the re- 
sponsibility incurred by those who 
cast doubt or discouragement on 
good endeavours. Mr. Sewell him- 
self, in his preface, dwells with his 
usual force on this point; and we 
trust that, even without his warning, 
we should not have been unmindful 
of it. But here, again, we deny that 
we have offended. It is not on the 
good of Mr. Sewell’s exertions that 
we have thought it our duty to ani- 
madvert. We have not caught up 
the slanders which he so often and 
80 passionately denounces; indeed, 
but for him we should never have 
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heard of them. Our opinion has 
been formed solely from the evidence 
which he himself has furnished ; and 
we believe we have fairly set the 
grounds of it before our readers. 

What is St. Columba’s now? we 
again ask in conclusion. Is it still, or is 
it not, a place of sound religious and 
intellectual education? Does it con- 
tinue to enjoy, or has it lost, the 
countenance of the primate of Ire- 
land, and of the other patrons who 
are mentioned in this book? Does 
it retain, or has it forfeited, the con- 
fidence of those parents whose ap- 
probation was valued by the original 
managers in the early stage of its ex- 
istence to which the Journal relates ? 
Are we tosuppose that the party which 
is described as dominant in the Irish 
Church, having first raised against it 
a cuckoo-cry of Popery, has now, in 
further imitation of spring’s unprin- 
cipled herald, succeeded in ejecting 
Messrs. Sewell and Singleton, and in 
filling their nest with its own sup- 
planting brood? Or is the change, 
which these gentlemen regarded as a 
sufficient motive for resignation, one 
which affects only their individual 
crotchets, leaving the great body of 
the educational system such as sober 
Churchmen may look to with in- 
creased confidence and sympathy, 
with earnest wishes for the prosperity 
of the institution, and with a trust 
that it will yet become the means of 
a blessing to Ireland ? 

It appears to us that Mr. Sewell, 
after Tovien said so much which 
must throw suspicion on the college, 
was bound to speak plainly on such 
points as these,— in justice to St. 
Columba’s, to its other governors and 
directors, and to those persons in 
this country who, without being es- 

ially devoted to Mr. Sewell, aided 

im in establishing it at first, and are 

still desirous to support it, unless 

its character has been altogether 

changed from that which they in- 
tended it to bear. 
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THE ARMOURER OF MUNSTER. 


A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF FANATICISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE origin of the sect called the Anabaptists is one of the most startling 
T incidents in the history of the Reformation. A cloth-manufacturer in the 
village of Zwickau was the first person who announced the new mission, 
which he pretended was revealed to him by the angel Gabriel in person. 
‘Thou shalt be seated on my throne!’ was the remarkable promise of the 
angel Gabriel to the cloth-manufacturer, Nicholas Storck ; and out of this 
pou arose the organisation of a sect, which soon afterwards carried 

e and sword into the principal towns of Germany. Storck, in imitation 
of the Founder of the Christian religion, appointed twelve apostles and 
seventy disciples from amongst his followers. They assumed the character 
and office of Prophets, and declared that in their persons the primitive age 
of Christianity was revived. They abolished infant-baptism, and announced, 
as part of their divine mission, perfect equality amongst men and community 
of goods. From preachings and denunciations they soon proceeded to 
open violence, holding it an act of piety to slay their enemies, — since, 
according to their creed, the kingdom of was to be purified by blood. 
The excesses they committed are almost incredible. They pillaged convents 
and castles, put to death all persons in authority upon whom they could 
 d hands, and justified their crimes by per ca: ee to the Gospel. 
The nobles were the especial objects of. the atred of the Anabaptists, who, 
after pillaging granaries and emptying wine-cellars, and reducing castles to 
ashes, swore to clear the land of every man who wore spur at heel. The 
women enacted a conspicuous part in these atrocities, and not only encou- 
raged the savage disposition of the men, but frequently participated in their 
cruelties. The termination of the Peasant War in the total overthrow of 
the insurgents, broke up this desperate combination ; but the spirit of Ana- 
noe still smouldered, and frequently burst out into flame in different 

aces. 

- The events of the following tale refer to the rising of the Anabaptists in 
the free city of Munster in 1534, nine years after the close of the war. The 
details are strictly historical, and the story with which they are interwoven 
is illustrative of the character of the age, and the spirit of the fanatical zealots 
who occupy the foreground. The reader who is familiar with the writings of 
Franz Karl van der Veldt will recognise the source from whence the main 
design has been drawn ; and, remembering the somewhat crude character of 
Van der Veldt’s fictions, will hardly object to the liberties in treatment and 
structure which have been ventured upon in this instance. Vander Veldt was 
born in 1779 at Breslau, where, after holding various judicial appointments, 
he died in 1824. After his death his collected works were published at 
Dresden in twenty-five volumes, edited by Béttiger and Theodor Hell. 

Some of the principal persons introduced into this tale are veritable his- 
torical characters. Knipperdolling, the burgomaster, was one of two Ana- 
baptists who, in 1524, suddenly made their appearance in Stockholm, and 
threw the city into a state of commotion. His bones are still preserved in an 
iron cage in the church-tower at Munster. 


I.—THE FREE CITY. 


The sun had just risen upon 
the broad, unfenced plains of West- 
phalia; a clear, crisp frost glittered 
over the ground, and the scattered 
trees, as the light revealed them in 
the distance, looked as if they were 
hung with silver spangles. The 
stream of the Aa lay like a coil of 


black thread on the white surface of 
the earth. 

It was in the month of February, 
in the year of grace 1534, that a 
you rman, whose leather jerkin 
afforded a hint of his occupation, 
might be seen wending his way from 
Wesfeld towards the imperial free 
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city of Munster. The road across 
this level country becomes winding 
and circuitous as it approaches the 
city; but throughout its whole 
course the lofty spire of St. Lam- 
bert’s — was still before the 
eyes of the pedestrian, an uuerri 
Satnetk of his destination. At @ 
sudden turn in the road stood a 
cross of carved stone, of considerable 
height, and of such antiquity that it 
had crumbled away in many parts 
and was nearly smothered up in 
wild shrubs that had sprung out of 
its mossy recesses. When the way- 
farer reached this point, he stopped, 
and, looking up earnestly at the 
cross, a dark shadow flitted for a 
moment across his face, and his eyes 
filled with tears. But the emotion 
was brief. His youthful spirit flung 
it off ; although it was nothing for a 
man to be ashamed of. The last 
time he had seen this cross was when, 
a boy, he had left Munster to com- 
mence his wandering labours as an 
armourer. His aged parents had 
accompanied him as far as this spot ; 
and here they had taken leave of 
him. They were now both in the 
grave. 

‘Be a man, Franz Wagner!’ he 
cried, snatching off his cap and 
waving it towards the distant city ; 
‘be a man, I tell you! You were a 
boy then, Franz,—a little, pale, ugly, 
miserable urchin as ever the sun rose 
upon. Nobody woild have thought 
then, Franz, that in a few years you 
should return to your home—and 
there it lies, straight before you, 
bless its old houses! I know every 

ble, and door, and window, of 

em by heart—nobody could have 
thought then that you would come 
back such a lusty, handsome fellow 
as you are; with a little money, too, 
in your pocket—not much of that 
—and with such a knowledge of 
your art as will make your good old 
master, Hubert Krutzlinger, proud 
of you, Franz. On, then, to good 
fortune! You'll be a prosperous 
man yet, honest Franz!’ 

While Franz was thinking aloud 
after this fashion, the dom tlliee of 
bells, mingled with a tumultuous 
roar of voices, smote u 


‘ n his ears 
like a succession of 


s of distant 


thunder; and, at the same moment, 
as he turned his gaze towards the 
city, he saw clouds of dark smoke 
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rolling up in rapid eddies round the 
towers of the convent of St. Maurice. 
Franz was much perplexed by these 
circumstances. He had always asso- 
ciated the home of his childhood with 
the serenest and happiest images, and 
he was grievously at a loss to com- 
prehend the extraordinary chan 
that seemed to be taking place in 
the peaceful city under his very 
eyes. But the mystery was soon 
cleared up. 

He hurried forward with redou- 
bled speed, and when he had arrived 
within bowshot of the walls, he could 
see the gates flung back, and a crowd 
of people burst out, rushing into the 
open country with the impetuosity 
and deafening noise of a torrent. 
The city appeared in that mighty 
flood of living beings to have cast 
forth its entire population. It was 
like a general emigration. Confusion 
and consternation pervaded the whole 
multitude. Some were on foot, others 
on horseback; some in wagons or 
carts, others on rude litters. All 
grades, ages, and conditions, were 
mixed in that fearful mélée: coun- 
cillors and priests, nobles and arti- 
sans, burghers and beggars, the sick 
and the dying, old men, women, child- 
ren—on they came, struggling, wail- 
ing, crushing, their arms tossing in 
the air, their hair dishevelled, their 
dress disordered, or torn, or huddled 
about them, as if they had been 
driven from their homes by fire or 
sword without an instant’s prepara- 
tion. Stalwart men past on mut- 
tering to each other, and giving vent 
to terrible oaths of vengeance; the 
women wept and wrung their hands; 
but all went on precipitately, without 
halt or pause. 

Franz stood apart, leaning on his 
staff, to gaze at this strange caval- 
cade, his wonder and curiosity rising 
into impatience as the countless faces, 
full of passion and despair, swept past 
him. An old man, feeble and decre- 
pid, was toiling after the fugitives. 
Of this man, Franz sought inform- 
ation. 

‘ Father,’ he inquired, ‘ what has 
happened? Has any enemy pillaged 
the free city ?’ 

‘ Worse, my son, far worse,’ replied 
the burgher ; ‘the Anabaptists rose 
last night, got 
before we coul 


ion of the cit 
turn out the guard 
and have hunted us from our houses 
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like mad dogs, because we refuse to 
conform to their creed.’ 

Franz gazed for a moment at the 
old man, scrutinising his features as 
if to make sure of the truth of the 
story; then, breaking out into a 
shout of wild enthusiasm, he ex- 
claimed, 

‘I am sorry for you, father, for all 
outcasts; but recusants must suffer 
when the true faith triumphs. I 
have come home in a happy hour; 
praise be to the Lord!’ 

‘Young man,’ said the burgher, 
gravely, ‘the blind zeal of youth 
may find forgiveness in this world, 
but a day of reckoning will come 
hereafter with Him whose name you 
have so rashly profaned.’ Then, 
turning upon Franz a look of lofty 

ity, he slowly moved away to join 

is friends. 

At any other time, such an inci- 


Il.—rHE 

Mine host of the Goldenen Sternen 
was a man of strong opinions. He 
was master of his own house, and 
of every thing that was done in it. 
He was as burly in his body as in his 
mind, and had the stout aspect of 
one who was always ready to settle 
a discussion by more decisive argu- 
ments than words. The lower classes, 
who chiefly frequented his house, 
were accustomed to look up to him 
as a sort of final authority in all 
matters of dispute. He exercised an 
appellate jurisdiction in every liti- 
gated question that sprung up in the 
little parlour of the Goldenen Sternen. 
Hans Ludwig’s verdict was con- 
clusive. Nobody ever dreamt of ut- 
tering a word in contravention of his 
decision. And thus he expanded 
into a habit of power, and grew into 
the air and bearing of a man who was 
accustomed to lay down the law, em- 
bracing in the comprehensive circle 
of his judgments every imaginable 
topic, from the manufacture of a 
meerschaum to the fabrication of a 
political constitution. But he was 
gee ofall in theology. This was 
is stronghold; the times favoured 
him especially here, and enabled 
him ——— to assume the func- 
tions of prophecy, which is not, per- 
re very diffeult affair to a ae 
of bold utterance in a season of sud- 
den fluctuations. It is a hundred 
to one that the wildest speculation 
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dent would have made a painful im- 
pression upon Franz, who was not 
wanting in generous qualities; but 
the success of the Anabaptists over- 
whelmed all minor considerations. 
He would think of nothing but the 
glory of religion, and with the fanatic 
excitement of the great event visibly 
depicted in his face, he rushed for- 
ward towards the gates, out of which 
a fresh detachment of exiles was now 
emerging. The pressure of the 
crowd rendered ingress to the city 
impossible. In vain Franz endea- 
voured to force his a through the 
heaving groups that blocked up the 
narrow e; and at last, wearied 
with the ineffectual struggle, he 
turned into a little wayside inn, whose 
tempting sign held out an hospitable 
invitation to foot-sore travellers under 
the walls of the city. 


GAST-HAUS. 


may prove a lucky hit, or, at least, 
acquire a species of allegorical fitness 
in the whirl of bewildering changes. 

When Franz entered the dusky 
chamber of the gast-haus, Hans was 
standing with his back to the stove, 
surveying through the window, with 
a smile of sinister contempt, the pro- 

ess of the uproarious crowd outside. 

‘ranz ordered a flask of wine, un- 
buckled his knapsack, and flun 
himself into achair. Hans cena 
him in a glance from head to foot, 
and having placed a flask and a goblet 
upon the table with a loud cough, b 
way of signalising his authority, le 
the new comer to his meditations. 
Franz had little time to reflect upon 
the abruptness of mine host. In the 
next moment the door was suddenly 
opened, and two men entered the 
room. The one was dressed in the 
robes of a priest, a man past the 
middle age, haggard and exhausted, 
tall, pallid, and thin; the other was 
a youth, with the head of a satyr 
and the reckless bearing of an ad- 
venturer. 

*T can ge no farther,’ said the 
priest; and uttering a groan of fa- 
tigue, he sank into a seat. 

‘ Well, that’s as you please,’ re- 
joined the youth ; ‘ but for me, I will 
just wash my throat with a cup of 
wine ; and with your blessing, if you 
have such a thing to spare for 4 
poor devil, take myself off again.’ 
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‘Then you will not follow me 
into Hesse?’ inquired the priest. 

‘To Hesse? Wheugh! Do you 
think I have lost my senses? Nota 
step farther, thanks to your reverence. 
I go back to Munster. New rulers 
will lack new doublets: new laws 
bring new fashions; and a man of 
genius, you know, takes advantages 
of his occasions, reverend father. 
There will be such work for the 
tailors under the new régime! The 
tailor is the man who profits most by 
revolutions, since it is a known fact, 
that the livery is the greatest part of 
the office. Wine, my brave host! 
A flask of the best; we shall all 
have money enough to pay by and 
bye. Besides, father, the new doc- 
trine of liberty and equality tickles 
me amazingly. It was the text that 
converted me.’ 

* My son,’ said the priest, ‘ I be- 
lieved thou would’st have stood by thy 
faith, as truly as thou stood’st by me.’ 

* Now, listen to me, father,’ re- 
turned the other; ‘I stood by you 
because you did me service in time of 
need. What service has my faith 
done me? My faith? It is my 
needle! But I can do nothing more 
for you. Here you are safe for the 
present ; and here I leave you.’ 

‘To return to the doomed city,’ 
rejoined the priest. 

* To return to the only spot in the 
world where I am likely ever to do 
a day’s work. What should I do 
out of Munster? Beg, rot, rob, go 
to gaol. Now, who knows what 
may turn up for me in Munster? 
Who knows but I may be made a 
Judge or a prophet ?” 

* Delusion !’ said the priest, turn- 
ing away from his companion. 

At this moment Hans entered with 
@ flask of wine; but, perceiving the 
penn. he became so agitated, that he 

et the flask fall, and clasping his 
hands together, he cried out, ‘ You 
here, reverend father! you! are you, 
too, banished ?’ 

‘The shepherd must be chased 
away before the wolves can fall upon 
the flock,’ replied the priest. : 

* But how did it chance?’ inquired 
Hans; ‘ how did they get the upper 
hand of you? Those who hold the 
Augsburg confession were nume- 
rous in the town, and so are the 
Romanists.’ 

‘It was the work of a few hours 
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of treachery,’ answered the priest. 
‘The terrible Matthias issued his 
pastoral letters to all the Anabaptist 
ehurches in the neighbourhood, sum- 
moning them to collect their strength 
in Munster. They gathered in the 
night, seized the arsenal and the 
town-hall, and set fire to the convent 
of St. Maurice; then, armed with 
naked swords and blazing torches, 
they ran like demons through the 
streets, howling aloud, ‘ Repent, and 
be baptised! Get ye out from 
amongst us, ye ungodly!’ Neither 
condition, sex, norage,were respected ; 
even the dying were torn from their 
beds, and driven forth. But I will 
do them the justice to admit that they 
gave me a choice,—death, apostasy, 
or exile; and as I believe that a life 
of prayer and holy offices may be 
more useful than a martyr’s death, I 
shook the dust from my feet, and 
have left my quiet home for ever, a 
wanderer and a pilgrim.’ 

‘You have done well,’ said Franz, 
who could not restrain himself from 
taking part in the conversation; 
‘your zeal is honourable; but you 
are in a grievous error. Beware of 
wilful blindness and of fighting 
against the Holy Spirit. How dare 
you baptise babes who know not the 
word ?’ 

Hans looked down. upon Franz 
with an expression of wonder and 
scorn; and, folding his arms, de- 
manded, in a threatening voice, ‘Are 
you mad, youngster ?’ 

* You have not answered my ques- 
tion,’ said Franz, still continuing to 
address the priest, with the exulta- 
tion of a disputant who fancied that 
he had silenced his opponent. 

‘Wherefore should I answer such 
idle questioning ?’ calmly returned 
the priest ; ‘ this is not the arena for 
discussions of that nature. But let 
me inform you, for your instruction, 
that it is not out of the question of 
baptism alone this schism has arisen. 
You have other dogmata that will 
turn the temple of our Lord into a den 
ofthieves. I see it would be vain to 
reason with you ; but hereafter, when 
you witness the desolation that will 
fall upon this miserable city, you will 
remember my warning. Your liberty 
will degenerate into anarchy; your 
community of goods into plunder 
and beggary ; your equality will end 
in one common ruin; and, instead of 
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equitable rulers, you will find that 
you have raised up tyrants, who will 
scourge you with rods of iron.’ 
*Hollo!’ cried out the youth, who 
had been all this time watching at 
the window ; ‘here come troopers at 
full speed. They wear the bishop's 


colours; the fiends seize them all !— 
How shall we escape ?’ 

‘The bishop's troopers!’ said the 

riest ; ‘vengeance is hastening to 


er prey 

‘ The bishop’s troopers!’ reiterated 
the host; ‘there will be hot work 
here ; they fleece Lutherans and Ana- 
baptists with the same shears.’ 

ranz started to his feet, and 
snatching from his knapsack a sharp 
dagger, he screwed it on his staff, 
which was thus instantly converted 
into a very serviceable pike. 

The troopers burst into the room. 

‘Ho! ho!’ roared out the ser- 
Fant *here’s a goodly conventicle. 

ake the halters from your horses 
and strap these delinquents together 
in couples.’ 

‘I crave your patience,’ said the 
priest ; ‘my name is Theodore Fabri- 
cius, Doctor of Divinity. I am under 
the protection of his highness the 
Langgrave of Hesse.’ 

‘Bah! one heretic is as good game 
as another ; so surrender quietly. No 
use to chop logic a us,’ said = 
sergeant, placing his hand roughl 
onthe shoulder of the priest. Po 

At this action Franz started back 
a pace or two; then, flinging himself 
upon the sergeant, shook him off from 
the priest, 'and raising his staff, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Begone! who ever touches 
him dies —I swear it!’ 

*Gallantly done, my brave boy!’ 
said Hans, seizing an axe, and taking 
his place in an attitude of defiance by 
the side of Franz. 

In an instant half-a-dozen sabres 
were out of their scabbards, and 
Franz would have paid dearly for 
his gallantry, but that the attention 
of the whole party was attracted by 
a furious tramp of horses. The 
house was surrounded by a troop of 
Hessian cavalry. 

‘What scandalous broil have we 
here?’ demanded the captain, as he 
strode into the room, and saw the 
priest beset by the troopers. 

‘By what right do you come here, 
on the soil and territory of our lord, 
the bishop?’ returned the sergeant. 
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‘You must answer for your appear- 

ance in our state with arms in your 

hands, and without.a pass. Ay, and 

look to it that your answer be good, 
r ila 

‘Is that the language you hold 
with your allies ?’ returned the Ritt- 
meister. ‘ We are here by the orders 
of his highness, to assist you in quell- 
ing the insurgent Anabaptists ; and, 
to look at you, you seem likely 
enough to want our help. One word 
for all: it is my business to protect 
the evangelical preachers driven out 
of Munster. If you put your finger 
upon the garment of one of them, the 
consequences be upon your head.’ 

‘And you expect me to take your 
word for this,’ rejoined the sergeant ; 
‘you shall see. Make way there !— 
the priest is my prisoner!’ 

‘ Priest-ridden braggart !’ returned 
the captain, ‘ when the word of a 
knight is doubted, he has but one 
witness to call—his true sword. 
Then drawing his sword, he desired 
his followers to draw, but, in an 
under tone, to strike with the flat of 
their blades. 

The contest was short and decisive. 
There was not space for much exer- 
tion, even had either party been really 
inclined to carry matters to an ex- 
tremity, for the room was crowded. 
The heavy broad-swords fell on the 
buff jerkins of the bishop’s men with 
as much good will as if the leather- 
dressers of Munster had assembled 
there to work at their calling. Ina 
few minutes the bishop's troopers 
were ejected, and the Hessians were 
seated round their flasks, making 
merry over their bloodless victory. 

‘ Whither shall I have the honour 
of escorting you, Doctor Fabricius ?’ 
inquired the Rittmeister. 

‘To Cassel, I think,’ rejoined the 
priest ; ‘ but I shall require the pro- 
tection of your men only to Vatter- 
born.’ 

Franz was unserewing his weapon 
to prepare for his departure, when, 
the captain perceiving him, asked 
shar, 'y, ‘ Whom have we here ?’ 

‘An honest armourer,’ replied 
Franz, ‘going to Munster to seek 
work.’ 

‘Then you are one of them?” said 
the captain. 

‘I am not a craven to deny my 
faith!’ replied Franz, proudly ; ‘y 
am an Anabaptist.’ 
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* Since you are so bold to avow it, 
you must go with me to head-quar- 
ters,’ said the captain. 

‘ Never!’ returned Franz, fiercely 

ing his dagger, and flourishing 
it wildly in the air ; ‘ you shall never 
take me there alive.’ 

‘Pardon him, Sir Rittmeister,’ in- 

the doctor; ‘ his creed is in 
error, but his heart is pure. He has 
risked his life to save mine, let him 
depart in peace.’ 

* You know not what you ask,’ re- 
turned the captain. ‘If I let this 
sturdy armourer in amongst them, 
he will forge weapons for the hands 
of the rebels; of all men I cannot 
suffer an armourer to escape.’ 

‘For my sake let him go in peace,’ 
resumed the priest; ‘be assured he 
will yet awaken to his errors, and 
abandon them.’ 

‘Well, for your sake let him go 
—to the gallows, if he will.’ 

‘You have spared me a murder,’ 
said Franz to the priest, pressing his 
hand. 

‘May the light of grace descend 
upon thee, my son,’ returned the 
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priest, solemnly placing his ‘hand 
upon his head, and invoking a bless- 
ing upon him. 

Tanz was impressed with the 
Christian gentleness of the priest’s 
manner. 

‘You speak with confidence,’ said 
he, ‘of error, as if it were surely at 
my side; I have hitherto believed it 
firmly at yours. How may we dis- 
tinguish right and wrong with cer- 


a 

‘The very doubt that is now in 
your thoughts,’ replied the priest, 
‘should answer you. Search the 
Scriptures. Seek the truth, and you 
shall find it.’ 

* No, no!’ exclaimed Franz, whose 
whole frame now betrayed visible 
agitation ; ‘the spirit that speaks to 
our hearts must be true: That doubt 
was the whisper of Satan. I shudder 
at it, and discharge it from my soul. 
Let me fly from this place,—the re- 
gion of Antichrist. Hence to the 
new Zion!—hence!’ And with these 
words the fanatic rushed out of the 
house. 


III.—tTHE MARKET-PLACE. 


Franz hurried on to the gate of 
the town, which was nowclear and de- 
serted. The immediate space within 
was empty, and wore an aspect of de- 
solation. Traces ofthe recent strug- 
ge were every where to be seen; 

rs and windows broken down; 
pieces of furniture scattered on the 
pavement ; bed linen twisted into 
ropes and hanging down from the 
roofs, whence some poor wretches had 
tried in that way to escape; and 
here and there a solitary head might 
be detected peering timidly from be- 
hind a half-drawn curtain. Even 
Franz, much as he gloried in the 
triumph of his party, felt a dismal 
misgiving as he looked around upon 
the mournful evidences of the ruin 
by which it had been achieved. 

He had not proceeded far up the 
street, recalling as he went alo 
every familiar nook, when he honed 
a rapid footfall behind him, as of 
some oe — —— him. He 
turn uic upon his pursuer, 
and sseamahial the tthe ilor who 
had accompanied the priest to the 
pe eee eS 

‘Take me with you, countryman,’ 
cried the tailor, ine squeaking voice 


—‘take me with you, that I may 
return in respectable company.’ 

‘You here ?’ said Franz; ‘ where 
were you during the scuffle ?’ 

‘Where was I?’ returned the 
tailor; ‘ well, I have no objection to 
tell you, for I think you are a very 
valiant sort of a man, and will ap- 
eo my discretion. At first I 

id myself behind the stove, but 
when the Hessians came in, and the 
danger grew hotter, I crept under 
the stove.’ 

‘Poltroon!’ muttered Franz, ‘ have 
you no courage but that of confess- 
ing —_ cowardice ?” 

‘Now why do you say poltroon ?’ 
said the tailor, ‘it is an ugly word. 
It may be all very well for you to 
talk of courage—every man to his 
trade. A great strong armourer like 
you must hammer at the iron, and I 
suppose you don’t much care whether 
it is on the anvil or the back of an 
enemy. But look at me—a poor 
little snip of a tailor! what business 
have[ tofight? Besides, itis our — 
lege to be as cowardly as we please’; 
and I should be the last of tailors to 
forfeit our ancient privilege by any 
unseasonable show of bravery. 
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‘But under such circumstances 
how did you prevail upon yourself 
to risk your fraction of a body back 
again here ?’ 

‘Ay, there’s the wonder!’ re- 
turned the tailor; ‘I'll explain it to 
you. I run no risk at all—I'm quite 
safe: and I can even promise you 
my protection. You may look at 
me, but I am the sworn comrade of 
Jan Bockhold, the second of our 
prophets, and when the old govern- 
ment is completely rip up, I 
mean to cut out some office for my- 
self. Why not? I do not think I 
am destined to fill any great military 
post, but I may accept the chancery 
or the treasury.’ 

‘You?’ said Franz, bursting out 
into a roar of laughter, and eyeing 
the mannikin with a look of hu- 
morous derision. 

‘I don’t mind being laughed at, 
said the future chancellor; ‘I’m 
used to that. Tailors are always 
laughed at; but they sometimes get 
the laugh on the wrong side, with a 
rough seam to it. Bone and muscle 
are not the only things that make a 
man great. Jan Bockhold was a 
tailor—that is, he was a tailor. But 
what is he now? and what will he 
be? There is no saying what he 
may come to. His muscle is in his 
head; so is mine perchance. Last 
winter, when we were out of work, 
we joined the strolling players, and 
Jan always took the king parts, and 

layed them with a royalty more 

ike a king than any real king J ever 
heard of. Give him the world, and 
he will govern it.’ 

‘A mountebank is the ruler of my 
people!’ exclaimed Franz, with a 
deep sigh, as, passing out of the first 
street, they came suddenly upon a 
spot where crowds of people were 
gathered in a state of extraordinary 
excitement. They were all employed 
in various ways, endeavouring to 
fortify the town. Men of all ages 
and ranks were working at the forti- 
fications. Women and children were 
mixed up in the hurried labour: 
spades, shovels, pickaxes, and all 
sorts of implements, were drawn into 
the service; the clanging tramp of 
draught horsesover the frozen ground, 
and the dull rumbling of cartwheels 
echoed through the streets. The 
energy of the people shewed with 
what enthusiasm they had entered 
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upon their strange task. Every arm 
was in action, all was movement and 
exertion ; the faces of the busy groups 
shone out with eager vitality; there 
was but one will amongst them—to 
maintain at the cost of life the dan- 
gerous advantage which they had up 
to this point secured almost by mi- 
racle. 

‘What do 7 think now, coun- 
tryman ?’ said the little tailor, tap- 
ping Franz gaily on the shoulder; 
‘A bishop will need teeth of iron to 
guaw through the walls we build.’ 

* What is that ?’ inquired Franz; 
who, not heeding the vaunt of his 
companion, was looking up at two 
stone tablets fixed over a gate. 

‘Read, and be instructed. These 
be tables of the laws of our second 
Moses, the great Matthias, replied 
the tailor, in a tone of ludicrous re 
verence. 

It was quite clear to Franz, that 
the second Moses was conducting the 
affairs of his people with a decision 
equal to the necessities of the occasion; 
but while the problem was rising in his 
mind as to whether the prudence and 
wisdom of Moses were on a level with 
his boldness, Franz’s attention was 
suddenly called off by the thunder of 
a hundred drums beating the alarum. 
The yell of the over-excited popu- 
lace answered the call from all 
of the town. Franz felt his blood 
run like ice in his veins. That fu- 
rious shout was not the reply of a 
brave people to a brave summons ; it 
resembled rather the roar of a baited 
lion thirsting for human blood. 

The tumultuous crowds flocked 
from all quarters to the market-place, 
like the waves of the sea lashed by a 
tempest; they rushed hither and 
thither with a stunning uproar. The 
densest part of the assemblage was 
close to the cathedral of St. Lambert, 
where the leaders, armed with pikes, 
morning-stars, and matchlocks, and 
looking as fierce as if the enemy stood 
before them, formed an impenetrable 
circle, from the centre of which, in the 

auses of the tumult, Franz could 

ear the voice of a man preaching 
with vehemence to the people. The 
scene was new and striking. It 
shocked, yet it excited him. He 
felt a sense of inexplicable repug- 
nance to the tone of savage violence 
which pervaded the multitude; yet, 
being with them in their cause, and 
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sharing in their aspirations, he was 
fascinated by the devotion of purpose 
they displayed. In such moments 
there is no time for reflection, men 
are carried away by passion, and too 
much impelled by a common zeal to 
separate their individual judgment 
from the fiery action of the mass. 

Stirred by the surrounding en- 
thusiasm, Franz was as eager as the 
rest to ascertain what was going for- 
ward, and springing on the project- 
ing quoin of a house, where he con- 
trived to support himself by grasping 
the iron pole of a fire-basket, he 
secured an elevated position, from 
whence he could command the whole 
front of St. Lambert’s with a dis- 
tinct view of the persons of the pro- 
phets, who were standing at the great 
gate of the cathedral. The little 
tailor, whose agility did not serve 
him in such scenes, was crouched 
below. 

‘What do you sec?” said the 

or. 


‘A tall gaunt man in a coarse 
woollen robe,’ replied Franz; ‘ but I 
can hardly see his face, his hair and 
beard are so dishevelled. There! I 
see him better now. What fire 
there is in his eyes, and white foam 
upon his mouth. He is brandishing 
a spear over the head of an old man, 
who is kneeling at his feet to receive 
his death-blow.’ 

‘He is our great Matthias,’ ex- 
elaimed the tailor; and Franz could 
hear a low chuckle follow the an- 
nouncement. 

Now came a rush of people, head- 
long towards the spot where Franz 
was clinging. The torrent was ir- 
resistible, arffl he was swept from his 
post of vantage. Then the little 
tailor, nearly crushed to powder, 
seized the pole of the basket, and 
began to swear lustily at the freaks 
e their high-mightinesses, the peo- 

e 


‘ The devil!’ said he, ‘ the people 
won't let the people see what the 
a pa are doing in their sovereign 

"While this coll 

e colloquy was going on 
between the ‘oler A dhe’ sanfoaby 
of the collective wisdom, a fair- 
haired girl, of singular beauty, but 
wan with grief and terror, pressed 
through the crowd till she reached 
the spot where the tailor was cling- 
ing, and, impetuously grasping him 
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with both her hands, burst into a 
ion of tears. 

* Thank God!’ she sobbed, ‘ I have 
at last found one man I know; one 
to whom he was always bountiful, 
and who will assuredly succour him 
now in his hour of great peril. Good 
Kreutzner, if you are a man—if you 
have the heart of a Christian man— 
oe -—_ us! oes all, 

‘Lord, how violently you 
child!’ answered the an ‘What 
can possibly bring you here, Klara? 
What can you want with me ?’ 

‘I want your help. You, alone, 
can render us the succour we stand 
so fearfully in need of. You have 
power with Jan Bockhold.’ 

‘You hear that,’ said the tailor, 
winking slyly over his shoulder at 
Franz; ‘1 have power with Jan 
Bockhold! You see it is the com- 
mon town-talk already. Chancellor at 
least,’ he added, in a significant voice, 
with an expressive gesture aside to 
Klara, as much as to say, ‘ And who 
knows what fair flower like this I may 
transplant into my chancellorship !” 

The vehement manner in which 
Klara broke through this comical by- 
play of Kreutzner attracted Franz’s 
attention. He saw that her agitation 
was caused by some urgent matter, 
perhaps of life and death; and he 
instinctively associated it with the 
extraordinary scene which was at 
that moment passing before him. 

‘What is the matter?’ inquired 
Franz, in a kindly tone, to give as- 
surance to her. But he was a 
stranger, and had no power to serve 
her, and in her misery she heeded 
not his words ; so, turning to Kreutz- 
ner, with frantic impatience, she again 
besought him to assist her. 

‘Go to Jan Bockhold. He will 
do whatever you ask him. You 
know he was your comrade for many 
a day by board and bench. Im-~ 
plore his mercy for my uncle.’ 

‘Your uncle, J aaa Klara!’ ex- 
claimed Kreutzner ; ‘ What can have 
befallen Meister Krutzlinger ?” 

‘ Meister Krutzlinger, did you say?” 
inquired Franz, who seemed to be 
quite as much amazed and interested 
as Kreutzner himself. ‘Do you 
mean Hubert Krutzlinger, the are 
ee The ; lied th 1 

‘The same,’ replied the girl ea- 
gerly, a ray of hope lighting up her 
pallid features at the inquiry. 
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* My old master,’ returned Franz ; 
‘what has chanced to him? What 
is there that a stranger, who hardly 
knows a face in the town, but would 
willingly risk a limb to serve worthy 
Hubert Krutzlinger, can do to aid 

ou ?” 

‘Ah! what can you do?’ said 
Klara; ‘but you look as if you 
were in earnest, and would act like a 
man for a friend in trouble. You 
and Kreutzner might save him. They 
have dragged him out of his house, 
for no crime but his thoughts, which 
surely were his own,— the thoughts 
through which he held communion 
in the darkness of the night with his 
God! They have dragged him here 
to trial before the people, to die a 
felon’s death.’ 

‘Upon what accusation?’ de- 
manded Franz. 

* Oh, I hardly know how to utter 
it—it is so false, so cruel! They say 
he has blasphemed the prophets— 
blasphemed the prophets!’ she con- 
tinued, sobbing, and rocking herself 
to and fro in Somer at the contem- 
plation of a charge which she knew 
was regarded as the most heinous of 
all crimes by the new rulers. 

‘It is a grievous accusation,’ said 
the tailor, gravely ; ‘ intercession is 
hopeless.’ 

* Not for the innocent,’ replied the 
maiden. 

‘We waste time,’ said Franz; ‘ let 
us make way through the crowd, and 
demand justice for the old man. 
They cannot refuse him a fair trial. 
Hark! what was that ?’ . 

The report of a shot throu; 
the air. It was the aainags of a 
single matchlock ; and for a moment 
the multitude was hushed into still- 
ness. For that brief moment a feel- 
ing of awe seemed to pervade the 
whole gathering ; but it was of short 
duration, and was rapidly succeeded 
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by shouts and yells which indicated 
the savage glorification of the fa- 
natics over some act of bloodthirsty 
frenzy. Even the denunciations of 
the prophet, whose voice had hitherto 
been heard at intervals above the 
roar of the crowd, was utterly 
drowned in that long-continued burst 
of fury. But there was one sound 
which in the midst of the tumult 
smote sharply upon the ear of Franz 
—the despairing shriek of Klara. It 
revealed at once the horrible in- 
cident which had just taken place. 

A movement was now observable 
in front of the cathedral; and now 
the dense mass gradually opens, and 
four soldiers of the burgher-guard 
advance slowly in grim silence, bear- 
ing on their crossed halberts the 
bleeding body of Meister Krutzlinger, 
the armourer. The savage Matthias 
had executed a summary vengeance 
upon his victim. The man still 
lived ; but he breathed hardly, and 
was racked by spasms; and the 
blood trickled heavily from the gun- 
shot wound in his breast, and ies 
the spot where the prophet had 
plunged a spear in his side. 

‘ The Lord have mercy upon me!’ 
exclaimed the dying man, ‘and for- 
give me my sins!’ 

Matthias for a short space walked 
by his side. A terrible solemnity 
sat upon his features. His eyes 
were lighted up with the lurid bril- 
liancy which is sometimes seen to 
= such a strange expression to the 

of the insane. To the people it 
bore a character of inspiration. 

* Hold thy peace!’ exclaimed the 
prophet; ‘thine hour is not yet 
come. Bear him to his Rome. Hea- 
ven has decreed that he shall not 
die; for it is written, ‘ I will not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he 
may repent and live.’’ 


IV.—THE ARMOURER. 


The house of the armourer stood 
in a small street close to the market- 
place; and as the mournful pro- 
cession went its way the people 
pressed around, and rendered it diffi 
cult to thread the narrow avenue. 
But Franz kept close to his old mas- 
ter, trying to make his voice known to 
him in words of hope and comfort ; 
and even endeavoured to assuage the 
agony of the moment by recalling to 


his memory the old times when he 
had learned his craft under him, tell- 
ing him that he would work for him 
from morning till night, as might be 
needful for his recovery. But the 
= — senses were fast failing 

im, and present pain was paramount 
over all thoughts of the past or the 
future. 

At last they reached the house. 
The door was thrown open, and a 
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girl rushed wildly into the street to 
meet them. The suddenness of her 
appearance startled Franz; but it 
was the lustre of her beauty which 
chiefly surprised and bewildered him. 
She was altogether unlike Klara,—as 
unlike as the eagle is unlike the 
dove. The commanding dignity. of 
her presence struck even the au- 
dacious populace with respect, and 
they fell back as she approached. 
The exquisitely chiselled features, 
the broad white brow, the luxuriant 
fall of jet-black hair which covered 
her shoulders, the full dark eyes 
flashing with excitement, the grace of 
her noble and finely-moulded form, 
resented such a vision to the eyes of 
ranz, that it was no great-wonder 
his faculties should be suspended 
from the melancholy duty in which 
he was engaged, and that the scene 
he had just witnessed should for the 
instant pass out of his mind, while he 
gazed in wonder and admiration 
upon a figure which seemed more like 
an enchantment than a living crea- 
ture. Even her tears only increased 
the fascination. Something must be 
allowed for the effect upon his ima- 
gination of so unexpected an appari- 
tion at such a moment, if allowance be 
necessary on behalf of rapid and over- 
whelming emotions in young hearts. 
* Uncle—dearest uncle—what has 
befallen you?’ she exclaimed, as the 
rude burghers bore him roughly into 
the house, and laid him on a bed. 
‘He has blasphemed the holy 
mission of our prophets,’ said one of 
them, ‘and Matthias has judged him 
before the con tion.’ And, hav- 
ing delivered this announcement, the 
bearers stalked out of the house, as 
if they shudgered at all further con- 
tact with the condemned. The door 
closed after them, and Franz was 
left alone with the two watchers by 
the death-bed of his old master. 
There was heavy silence in the 
room, broken only by the inter- 
mittent convulsions of the dyi 
man. Klara crept close to the bed- 
side, where she knelt and prayed, 
with her head buried in her hands. 
At last the enthusiastic girl, who 
stood apart, and whose Teadion form 
still distracted Franz's attention from 


his pious task, spoke aloud in a low, 
firm tone, ‘Alas, uncle! the Holy 
Spirit has abandoned you to this sin, 
and its bitter punishment.’ 
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a. — — —_ Y ex- 
claim rutzlinger, gathering u 
his failing minal aa the Holy 
Spirit abandoned me when I gave up 
my soul to this false creed, and be- 
lieved these monsters to be ministers 
of the Lord. Oh, rank delusion! 
oh, foul cheat! But it is not too 
late to repent my transgression; and 
I die in humble hope—a Christian ; 
you hear me, girl,—a Christian!’ 
And he tried to clasp his hands to- 
gether, and to pray, but the words 
expired between his trembling lips. 

‘Ah! he blasphemes,’ said the 
dark-haired girl, pressing her long 
fingers over her eyes. 

‘ranz had hitherto remained in 
the shadow of a great piece of furni- 
ture which occupied one end of the 
room, afraid to move lest his ap- 
pearance might still more disturb 
the last moments of the old man. 
But the approaching end was now 
too visible to justify further hesita- 
tion, and he advanced to the bed. 

‘We are not alone, uncle, said 
Klara, gently looking up at Franz, 
who stood close by her side. 

The armourer slowly raised his 
eyes, and endeavoured to read the 
features of the youth. Recollection 
came dimly and slowly. He had 
heard him speak, but was uncon- 
scious of what he had said; and now 
that he began to trace the lineaments 
one by one, a confused image arose 
before him, taking by degrees a more 
defined and familiar shape ; and after 
a pause of doubt, a smile passed over 
his face, and he faintly uttered, 
‘Franz!’ The name was hardly ar- 
ticulate, but it was intelligible enough 
to reach the heart of him to whom it 
was addressed. 

‘Franz!’ exclaimed the youth, as 

he flung himself upon his knees, and 

the samneetry hand; ‘Franz 

er, your old apprentice, your 

fast friend, come to help you in your 

extremity, if he can ;’ and he burst 

into a flood of tears, which no effort 
of manly pride could control. 

When the first anguish of her grief 
had subsided, Klara endeavoured to 
staunch her uncle’s wounds. The 
blood flowed less freely than before, 
but the sufferer’s strength was ra- 
pidly sinking; and he was himself 
so conscious of his condition that he 
motioned them to gather around him 
—it was a last effort. 
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¢ Merciful Providence!’ he said, ‘I 
thank Thee for all Thy bounties to 
me,—and for this, the greatest of all. 
My poor girls are a When 
I am in the grave they lose their 
last protector: the thought of that 
makes death bitter. Franz, you are 
true, and honest, and good; give me 
your hand and plight, and swear to 
me that, when 1 am gone, you will 

rd these poor children, and work 
“y them, with the faith of a bro- 
ther.’ 

Franz turned to gaze upon the 
orphans: the lightning glance of 
Elise was fixed upon him, but Klara 
hung over her dying uncle. The 
heart of the young man throbbed 
wildly, and, grasping the hand of the 
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armourer with passionate emotion, he 
exclaimed,— 

‘Father, I swear to guard them 
with my life—to preserve them with 
my labour—to be a brother and pro- 
tector to them.’ 

‘Bless you—bless my girls! I die 
in peace!’ and a bubbling cry rose 
from him as his head fell back upon 
the pillow. 

‘ He is gone before the judgment- 
seat!’ exclaimed Elise, sinking into 
an attitude of prayer. 

It was so: the spirit of the old 
man had departed in that final effort. 

The responsibility of his new po- 
sition—so singularly brought about, 
and so suddenly imposed upon him— 
made a solemn impression on Franz. 


‘V.—THE BURGOMASTERS. 


* How proud he will be of his old 
a, was the one thought 
that rang incessantly through the 
brain of the watcher, as he sat during 
the whole of that night alone in the 
death-chamber.—‘ How glad he will 
be to see his old apprentice!’ And 
he, who was to have felt all this 
pride and happiness at welcoming the 
return of his apprentice, now grown 
up into an accomplished artist, was 
lying in his grave-clothes rebuking 
the vanity and confidence of youth. 

As the night wore on, every well- 
remembered item in the room came 
out distinctly before the eyes of Franz. 
There was the old chest that used to 
be filled with such mysteries of art, 
which it was the reward of many a 
weary hour to be permitted to ex- 
plore. He wondered if all the cu- 
rious fragments of iron-work were 
there still—the pincers, nippers, and 
clasps, minute instruments Deane, 
concerning which there were legends 
of terror that made him shudder in 
his boyhood; precious fragments of 
the war-trappings of famous horses, 
and bits of chain mail of still more 
famous heroes; skeleton gloves and 
visors, helmets, spearheads, and in- 
signia. The best part of the educa- 
tion of Franz was acquired out of 
that chest. The history and the 
poetry of his craft were epitomised 

its treasures; and the reverence 
with which he used to approach and 

into it came back upon him in 
the silence of the night, increased by 
the situation in which he was placed 
to a feeling of almost superstitious 


awe. There, too, was the ancestral 
chair, very tall and solid, with strange 
carvings and allegorical traceries, in 
which the armourer used to sit in the 
long winter nights reading the Nie- 
belungenlied, or some other such 

uaint magazine of traditions; and 
the little dusky chess-table, at which 
he had played so many tricks upon 
his old master. A hundred memo- 
ries gushed upon his heart,—it was 
his boyhood —his mad, merry, poor 
boyhood—over again. What would 
he not have given to have been that 
boy once more, to be hard worked 
and sent of errands, taking his chance 
for food and raiment, as Fortune 
visited or passed by the workshop,— 
could he only have recalled the old 
man to life! 

It was not very easy to break down 
his animal spirits. He was too young, 
and light-hearted, and sanguine, to 
sink under any pressure of calamities. 
But the contrast thus forced upon 
his mind made him very grave. Seven 
years had elapsed since he left Mun- 
ster. In those seven years he had 
wandered over nearly the whole of 
Germany, Flanders, and Holland; 
had seen a great deal of life in a 
variety of aspects—rich and r, 
ae and humble ; had half begged 
and half worked his way; had fared 
well and ill ; slept in good beds, with 
eider-down quilts, and in the open 
fields, under the shadow of the trees ; 
but throughout all his experience he 
had never seen death before. He 
had never thought of co*th, except 
as a sort of abstract idea. He had 
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never realised the rigid face, the 
closed eyes, the sallow skin, glisten- 
ing with decaying lustre, the fixed, 

hless mouth. He saw it now 
for the first time, and it chilled him 
to the core. 

But morning came at last, and the 
light brought with it, as it ever does, 
hope and courage to the mourners. 
A new day had risen upon them, and 
there was much to be done in refer- 
ence to the future. The populace 
were early astir, and the living mur- 
mur of the city, gathering fast into 
tumult, reminded Franz of the scene 
of excitement in the midst of which 
he was placed. There was work to be 
done out of doors as well as in, and 
the necessity of exertion on all ac- 
counts allowed no leisure for the in- 
dulgence of private sorrow. Having 

e all proper arrangements for the 
occasion, and entreated his bereaved 
wards to keep to the house closely for 
the day, he set forth to seek his 
cousin, Meister Gerard Kippenbrock, 
upon whose friendship he reckoned 
for all needful advice and assistance. 

Meister Gerard Kippenbrock was 
a@ man of mark and substance, a rich 
butcher, very upright and grand in 
his way, but by no means encum- 
bered with any greater weight of 
brains than was necessary to make 
money and keep it. In the sudden 
confusion of the public affairs, and 
by a revolution more extraordinary 
even than that which the city itself 
had undergone, Meister Gerard, with- 
out well knowing how or why, had 
been elevated to the post of Second 
Burgomaster. His new dignity, it 
may be supposed, had not helped to 
diminish his self-complacency ; and 
he advanced to meet Franz with a 
magnificent air, displaying to the ut- 
most advantage his black velvet robe 
of state, his collar of lace, and mass- 
ive gold chain. But Gerard was 
not an unkindly man ; and although 
he desired to impress hig poor cousin 
with the splendour of his position, 
he was willing enough to acknow- 
ledge and aid him. He presented 
him, accordingly, with much pomp 
and circumlocution, to another man 
who was seated at a table, apparently 
signing some official documents tran- 
Seribed on parchment, and evidently 
occupying a high place in the coun- 
cils of the people and in the estimation 
of the Second Burgomaster. 
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‘You must consider yourself lucky, 
cousin Franz,’ began Meister Gerard, 
‘in the opportunity of recommend- 
ing —_— f to the favour of our 
chief Burgomaster, brother Bernard 
Knipperdolling.’ 

Franz bowed at this announce- 
ment, and uttered some common- 
place very indistinctly. The truth 
was, he did not feel quite easy in the 
presence of the new authorities. The 
sample he had had of them the 
day before left some misgivings in 
his mind which he could not shake 
off, and the aspect of the chief burgo- 
master was not calculated to dimi- 
nish his distrust. Brother Bernard 
was an old man, with a hard, piercing, 
and unsettled expression of face ; tall 

unt, and attenuated by fasting ; and 

is eyes, dull and glassy in repose, 
were every now and then kindled u 
by an unsteady light that inspi 
Franz with rather uncomfortable 
sensations. His hollow and sepulchral 
voice, which never varied its mono- 
tonous tone, was like a bolt of ice. 

* He is a fair vessel unto honour,’ 
said brother Bernard; ‘ and, perad- 
venture, may be chosen of the Spirit 
to exercise the office of town-beadle 
in Zion.’ 

Franz recoiled at the thought of 
es office under such men, and 
he could not suppress his repugnance. 

‘Heaven keep me from such an 
honour, my Lord Burgomaster,’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘I know nothing about 
town-beadleships, and should only 
shame your choice. No, no! you 
must select worthier men for your 
office.’ 

‘Faith supplieth the wants of car- 
nal knowledge,’ returned Knipper- 
dolling. 

‘It can work greater miracles than 
that,’ answered Franz; ‘but I have 
a holy duty to discharge. My old 
master died last night, and I swore 
to him on his death-bed to pa. 

is nieces. I must rise early and 
work late to discharge my obligation, 
for there are five apprentices in the 
forge, and they must be looked to.’ 

‘Let him have his way, inter- 
posed Gerard; ‘he will help us 
better as an armourer than a beadle. 
I have known him from his cradle ; 
he has no head for statesmanship ; 
so let him fabricate weapons for t 
protection of Zion in the coming 
siege.’ 
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‘Baptised ?’ interrogated Bernard, 
with a sinister scowl. 

‘I embraced your faith at Amster- 
dam,’ replied Franz, ‘ but delayed my 
baptism, that I might receive the 
sanctifying waters here in my native 
town.’ 

All this time Franz had been stand- 
ing in front of the table at which 
the two burgomasters were seated, 
and had not perceived, till now, the 
figure of a man who stood behind 
their chairs, and who at this juncture 
was called into their deliberation by 
Meister Gerard. ‘Our orator, brother 
Rothman,’ said he, ‘ will prepare you 
for the solemn rite.’ 

Brother Rothman stepped forward, 
and, folding his hands together, 
while he looked rather inquisitively 
at Franz, said, ‘ The catechumen 
must come to my dwelling that I 
may examine him.’ This person was 
arrayed in the band and cassock of a 
priest. He had a quick, dark eye, 
and the expression of his face was at 
once daring, sagacious, and good- 
humoured. ‘I hope,’ he added, ‘our 
new disciple is grounded in the faith, 
that he may participate in the general 
ceremony of baptism it is my inten- 
tion to perform some days hence in 
the river Aa.’ 

Franz was about to reply, when 
the door of the chamber was sud- 
denly flung open, and a youth, who 
might have reached his twentieth 
year, rushed into the circle. The 
violence of his entry startled the 
whole group; but it was soon evi- 
dent, from the deference into which 
they instantly relapsed, that he was 
a person of weight and influence 
amongst them. His figure was 
moulded with perfect symmetry, re- 
markable equally for athletic strength 
and classi race; and his features 
would have been singularly hand- 
some, but for the ghastly paleness 
which overspread them, and the 
ferocity which glared from his large 
dark eyes. His hair, coal black and 
curling, fell wildly over his shoulders, 
and his blue veins were swollen and 
corded on his high commanding fore- 
head. The burgomasters rose from 
their seats, and, crossing their hands 
upon their breasts, made a solemn 
reverence before the youth. Franz 
looked on at this curious scene with 
mixed wonder and dread, and he was 
conscious of a shudder that thrilled 
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his whole frame at sight of the new- 
comer, for he sonaaianal an altar- 
iece he seen somewhere in 
landers, in which the form and 
aspect of the Fallen Angel bore a 
strong resemblance to this man. 

‘Thus speaketh the Spirit by the 
mouth of your seer!’ cried aloud the 
young man in a voice of great volume, 
as he flung back with his right arm 
his scanty robe of hair cloth: ‘ Let 
each man bring forth his gold, and 
silver, and precious stones, into the 
streets of Zion, and lay them at the 
feet of the prophet. No man shall 
henceforth be r—no man shall 
henceforth be rich; but all shall be 
equal, and all things shall be in com- 
mon amongst us.’ 

‘Amen!’ replied his hearers ; but 
a close observer might have detected 
a slight quiver which at that moment 
shook the lip of the wealthy Meister 
Gerard. 

‘The vanity of human learning 
must be reproved,’ continued the 
youth ; ‘all books are useless that 
contain only the truths of Scripture, 
and mischievous if they contain aught 
else. Therefore let all books, save 
the one of Holy Writ, be brought 
forth in like manner and burned 
before the Church.’ 

‘Amen!’ responded the hearers; 
and at this ejaculation a twinge passed 
over the face of Orator Rothman. 

‘Whosoever transgresseth the law 
shall die!’ continued the youth, 
fiercely turning in succession upon 
each of the subdued listeners. ‘ What- 
soever is written is written— what- 
soever is spoken is spoken !’ 

Franz considered this last propo- 
sition clear enough, without requir- 
ing any further affirmation ; but a 
third ‘Amen!’ broke out from the 
faltering chorus behind the table. 

The mission of the young man 
seemed now to be fully accomplished ; 
and it was obviously beside his pur- 
pose to waste time or words upon his 
audience. He was too much ac- 
customed to this decisive and oracular 
method of delivery, and to the in- 
stantaneous reception of his decrees, 
to wait even to witness their effect; 
and having uttered these few sen- 
tences, laden with the destinies of the 
future, he coiled his robe of penance 
round his stately person, and strode 
haughtily out of the room. 

A dead silence of several minutes 
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ensued. The burgomasters appeared 
absorbed in thought or prayer, and 
Orator Rothman was sunk in a 
gloomy reverie. At length, Franz 
ventured to interrupt their medi- 
tations. 

‘Who is that man?’ he inquired 
of his kinsman. 

‘Jan Bockhold, the second pro- 
phet, the right hand of Matthias, 
replied Gerard, in a low and humble 
tone of voice. Another pause en- 
sued. They were thinking severally 
of how the new edict would affect 
them individually ; for in the very 
heat and fury of public movements 
the individual will sometimes revert 
to his own interests, - 

‘ All books!’ broke out the orator, 
heaving a profound sigh. 

‘All gold and silver!’ muttered 
Gerard 


‘It is the will of Heaven!” said 
Burgomaster Knipperdolling, who 
was not a studious man, and, more- 
over, had nothing to lose ; ‘ therefore, 
Brother Sispesionth, see that you 








Meister Gerard Kippenbrock was 
as good as his word. A world of 
miscellaneous business poured in 
upon Franz. Every body who had 
swords or bucklers to. mend came to 
Franz; and as every body capable of 
bearing arms was required to come 
forward in defence of the city, and 
to supply himself with weapons at 
his own expense, it may be supposed 
that Franz had as much work as he 
and his five appre tices could manage 
to get through. The preparations 
for the approaching siege were con- 
ducted with untiring energy. The 
people were assembled every day in 
the market-place to hear some new 
revelation, or to witness some fresh 
demonstration of fanaticism. A pro- 
oa had dreamt something marvel- 
ous—a vision had appeared to the 
seer; and thus the enthusiasm of the 
multitude was kept alive from hour 
to hour. But in the meanwhile trade 
was at a stand-still, and industry of 
every kind—except such industry as 
laboured in the channels connected 
with the immediate business of the 
struggle— was annihilated. And in 
this strait all hope of assistance from 
without was cut off by the troops of 
the bishop, who were rapidly con- 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. CCXIX. 





VI.—THE DAWN OF THE HEART. 
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collect speedily all thy valuables; and, 
Orator Rothman, gather together 
all thy books, that the decree of the 
prophet may be fulfilled. Mean- 
while I must hasten to prepare the 
specification of the confiscated goods 
of all persons and sundry who have 
emigrated and forsaken Zion.’ 
aving thus discharged himself of 
his responsibility, the burgomaster 
tied up his bundle of parchments and 
took his departure. But Meister 
Gerard and the orator interchanged 
some private glances ; and the former, 
lacing his hand upon the arm of the 
atter, drew him with much grave 
gesticulation out of the room, ap- 
parently forgetful of the presence of 
a third person. 

Franz was left alone in the apart- 
met; but feeling little inclination to 
await the return of his kinsman, he 
walked out into the street, mentally 
praying Heaven to forgive him the 
sin of regarding the proceedings of 
the prophets with feelings little short 
of horror. 


centrating round the city. The pres- 
sure of want, however, had not yet 
begun to be felt by the people; for, 
so long as there remained a vestige 
of the property of the unfortunate 
citizens who had fled from the scene 
of carnage or been driven out by the 
Anabaptists, there was no lack of re- 
sources to supply the wants of the 
populace. 

ranz wisely confined himself to 
the labours of his forge. He took 
no part whatever in public affairs, 
and could not overcome the repug- 
nance with which he listened to the 
daily rumours that were carried to 
him by his thronging customers of 
the sanguinary and fantastic mea- 
sures of the self-elected authorities. 
He was faithful to his creed, but ab- 
horred the means by which, it wat 
asserted and sustained. 

But it was not wholly for this rea- 
son that Franz was so rarely seen in 
the streets. If he seldom cared to 
shew himself abroad, it was not alto- 
gether because he wished to avoid 
the risk of becoming entangled in the 
tumult. The fact was he was much 
happier at home. Whenever he had 
a spare moment it was spent with 
Elise and Klara; and when the 
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labours of the day were over, where 
could he find elsewhere such an agree- 
able respite from his toils? At first 
he thought he was only fulfilling the 
pledge he had given to his old 
master; but in a very few weeks his 
self-imposed duty began to shape 
itself imperceptibly into inclination. 

Franz was slow in suffering him- 
self to make this discovery. A young 
man will sometimes hover wilfully 
on the verge of such a self-confession 
for the sake of prolonging the tre- 
mulous pleasure of first impressions 
as long as he can. It is altogether a 
matter of temperament ; and Franz, 
headlong enough in all other affairs, 
fell back upon certain emotions which 
now began to agitate him, as if he 
feared by advancing farther to dispel 
the happy illusion in which he lived. 
The brief season in which love makes 
its incipient approaches is the most 
blissful passage of human experience ; 
more delightful a hundred-fold than 
the state of assured happiness that 
follows. If one could only be falling 
in love all one’s life, and never ar- 
rive at the consummation, what an 
ecstatic mode of existence we should 
have of it! 

And yet Franz was far from being 
happy. There lay at the bottom a 
sad confusion of fears, doubts, con- 
tradictions, and perplexities, and out 
of all these was extracted that essence, 
so bitter-sweet, which at once filled 
him with transport and misery. 
There was certainly nothing very 
peculiar in the case, only it was new 
to him. The beautiful Elise was the 
enigma upon the solution of whose 
character he wasted sleepless nights 
in vain. She seemed to be surrounded 
by a divine halo which repelled 
and attracted him with inexplicable 
caprice. Her lofty pride hardly ever 
relaxed ; the dignity of her bearing 
seemed to elevate her to an unat- 
tainable height above him ; and when 
he reflected upon her beauty as it 

resented itself to him in this light, 
e lost all confidence in himself, and 
wondered how a r, wandering 
artisan could have indulged such a 
resumptuous delusion. And then 
e would return to his work like a 
man, and force himself to troll a 
snatch ofa ballad, all the time trying 
to think no more about her, but 
thinking about her all the time as 
hard as he could. And it was very 
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strange that he never happened to 
fall into one of those moods, so very 
natural under the circumstances, that 
it did not also happen before the 
evening was over that there was a 
flitting expression, a passing gleam 
of tenderness, in the eyes of Elise, 
which in an instant destroyed all 
his sensible resolutions. He endea- 
voured to watch the bright light 
that thus sometimes fell upon him 
in sidelong rays; but whenever he 
ventured to look up, the soft glance 
was suddenly averted, and the sta- 
tuesque head was again as grand and 
distant as ever. He was fearfully 
perplexed. Her manner was as va- 
riable as an April day, and reduced 
him to a state of perpetual suspense, 
in which he continually oscillated 
between the extremes of joy and 
despair. 

One night the little family sat to- 
gether, after a day of unusual ex- 
ertion, during which the commotion 
in the town indicated the apprehen- 
sion of the people that the opening 
of the siege was close at hand. The 
young girls sat together at their con- 
stant occupation — knitting; Franz 
was at the opposite side; and the 
apprentices were dispersed about the 
table. The contrast between the 
passionate Elise and the gentle Klara 
was not more palpable in their ap- 
pearance than in their actions. The 
one had the power of agitating the 
heart; the other could only touch 
its sympathy or its pity. The mild- 
ness of Klara was the index of a 
trustful, and patient, and self-sacri- 
ficing nature; the fervid energy of 
Elise displayed without reserve the 
boldness, heroism, and self-will of a 
dominant character. Klara moved 
about the house as gently as a spirit, 
and Franz hardly heeded her; and, 
although upon his part there was no 
restraint, her modest timidity always 
drew a blush to her cheek when 
they met. With Klara how dif- 
ferent was the meeting and the part- 
ing; with what strange emotions her 
fine form and subjugating manner 
filled the heart of Franz! 

‘ Well,’ said Franz to one of the 
apprentices, ‘what have the prophets 
ordained for us to-day ?’ 

‘Why, they tell us, Meister Franz, 
returned the other, ‘that the bishop's 
troops are preparing for an assault ; 
and they think it will be in the 
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night-time, but not yet, for the 
works they are throwing up are not 
finished, and never shall be if the plan 
of the great Matthias be carried out.’ 

‘ And what is his plan ?’ inquired 
Franz. 

‘Ah, nobody knows that!’ replied 
the apprentice ; ‘ but they say he has 
@ plan which is to be promulgated 
to-morrow.’ 

‘The poor city,’ exclaimed Franz, 
‘will be the victim whoever suc- 
ceeds !’ 

*Do you doubt the success of the 
Lord ?” demanded Elise, raising her 
eyes from her work and looking at 

ranz. It was not one of the looks 
which inspired him with hope; but 
it gave him an opportunity of gazing 
into the depths of her eyes, which, it 
must be confessed, occupied more of 
his thoughts at that moment than 
the imminent peril by which they 
were all surrounded. 

‘Inscrutable are the ways of Pro- 
vidence,’ said Franz, ‘and I bow to 
the issue whatever it may be, know- 
ing that in the end the truth must 
prevail. But this cruel war of bro- 
thers, of neighbours against neigh- 
bours, is hard to witness. One knows 
not whom one is fighting against.’ 

‘It is enough,’ said Elise, ‘to know 
whom one is fighting for. Iam afraid, 
Meister Franz, you have more skill in 
making swords than in using them,’ 
she added with a slight curl on her 
lip, which might have been mistaken 
for contempt or coquetry. 

‘You may be assured, Jungfer 
Elise,’ replied Franz, ‘that I will be 
in my place when the time comes.’ 

‘I would have you foremost amongst 
them,’ returned Elise, her face ra- 
diant with enthusiasm. ‘I would 
have you go forth to victory amidst 
the hosannahs of the faithful.’ 

‘And I will, Elise!’ exclaimed 
Franz, kindling at her words; ‘ you 
shall arm me for the battl—you 
shall bless my weapons — inspire me 
with cou and devotion. And if 
we should fail ?’ 


‘Then, glory to the dead,’ said 
Elise, her features relapsing into 
cold repose, as she sained | 
towards Heaven. 


her eyes 
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* No, no,’ interposed Klara in a tre- 
mulous voice,—‘ no, Meister Franz, 
L hope there will be no need for such 
terrible extremity. What would be- 
come of us if any thing should befall 
you?’ 

Franz smiled at the gentle terrors 
of poor Klara, but made no reply. 
His soul was too much stirred by the 
exciting appeal of Elise to be affected 
by minor considerations. She would 
have him foremost in the ranks of 
the faithful; it was the first time she 
had ever taken so direct an interest 
in his actions, and he seized upon it 
with eagerness. The rest of the 
night was passed in a multitude of 
conjectures upon the probabilities of 
the future; Klara always urging, in 
her quiet, monosyllabic way, the doc- 
trines of peace and mutual forbear- 
ance, and Elise prophesying the 
triumphs of Zion, and inspiring 
Franz and the apprentices with a 
proper sense of the mission of glory 
to which they were about to be 
called. 

And the crisis was nearer than 
any of them suspected. 

That was another restless night 
for Franz. He counted the frosty 
stars that looked in upon his win- 
dow, and reckoned one by one every 
palpitation of the wooden clock that 
stood in his bed-room. As the sha- 
dows of the clouds swept across the 
floor, he watched them coming and 
going, and filled the wind, as it 
flapped the loose casement, with 
voices floating to him from distant 
places where he had travelled, and 

where he had met merry faces he 
was never likely to see again. It 
was a sort of waking dream ; and in 
the midst of it Elise would slowly 
rise to her stately height before him, 
sometimes with chaplets of white 
flowers round her head like a bride, 
and sometimes in robes of black ; 
and then the clatter of trumpets and 
the clash of arms would burst upon 
his ears, until at last, these incoherent 
images becoming more and more con- 
fused and mixed up together, his 
tired senses sank under the effort to 
follow them, and towards morning 
the bewildered lover fell asleep. 
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KINGSLEY’S SAINT’S TRAGEDY.* 


yor the least among the wants of the present age is a healthy and efficient 
N school of poetry. The reign of Wordsworth is now nearly over: what- 
ever influence his labours were calculated to exert on the public mind has 
already gone forth; the seed has been sown, and has germinated, even though 
all the fruit may not as yet have been produced. His distinctive relation to 
his century is gradually becoming lost in the distance, and men judge of him 
only as a contributor to the tg literature of the English nation. Who 
is to supply the place which he has long occupied in the minds of thoughtful 
men has been for some time a question. After all, the post of laureate means 
something apart from the butt of sack and the hundred marks yearly. It 
represents a certain want in men’s feelings,—the want of some one whom 
they may regard as their spokesman, as the exhibitor of those ideas and ex- 
periences which they believe to be the property of their generation. And 
this void Wordsworth has undeniably filled, to a certain extent,—called to it 
by the voice of his countrymen long before he received the royal ap- 
pointment. Whatever may have been the faults—and they are many—of 
his teaching,—however we may judge of such utterances as 


Assent is power, belief the soul of fact, 


now that we see the issue to which they have been brought in some recent 
developements, we must admit that a large portion of the characteristic good 
of his age has found its exponent in him. He may have obtruded his own 
self-consciousness on the reader, often in an offensive degree ; but he has the 
merit of having seriously set himself to live a poet's life, and that life is 
clearly and steadily reflected in his works. In this point of view, the writer, 
whom many regard as his undoubted successor, Mr. Tennyson, stands far 
below him ; greater, perhaps, in poetical power, command of imagery, mas- 
tery of language and versification, and so forth, but much inferior in those 
qualities which depend on education and mental training, and which, in the 
present day at least, are equally necessary to the being of a poet with more 
spontaneous excellences. Mr. Keble has won himself a long and unabated 

pularity, having touched the sympathies of thousands; but he views 
rss nature too much as realised in certain forms, and his contemplative 


tranquillity — him from doing justice to the more stirring elements 


of our times. thers there are who have a certain hold on public attention, 
such as the author of Festus, and Robert Browning and his wife, better 
known as Miss Barrett: but however powerful the intellects of the two 
former, the abstruseness of their conceptions soars far beyond the sphere of 
commen men ; and the latter, though more thoroughly penetrated than almost 
any one else with a sense of her high vocation, and peculiarly gifted with the 
— of raising the tumult of human feeling by breathing thoughts and 
urning words, has marred her poems by her ostentatious uncouthness of 
style and affectation of metaphysical depth, and seems already destined never 
to be the favourite of the mass of readers. Henry Taylor has built up one 
classical work, and does not appear likely to raise another ; art being in his 
case more than usually long, while life must be comparatively short. 
Monckton Milnes, on the contrary, suffers his facility and sweetness to 
display themselves only in scattered efforts, the most definite and continuous 
of these resulting in some sketches of Mahometan faith and practice,—not the 
most tangible object for the sympathies of his railway-speculating, opera- 
crowding, game-preserving, bishop-baiting fellows. 
It cannot be said that the age does not contain materials for a higher and 
better poetry than any that we have mentioned. Those who believe the 


* The Saint’s Tragedy ; the true Story of Elizabeth of Hungary, Saint of the 
Romish Calendar. By Charles Kingsley, Jun., M.A., Rector of Eversley. Witha 
Preface by Professor Maurice. London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
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essence of poetry to be fiction, may wail over utilitarianism and sigh for 
chivalry. ‘Those who think the developement of society-an evil, may say 
that men are nowadays too self-conscious, and complain that the critical 
element is strangling the poetical. No doubt there is some plausibility in 
each of these fancies; the money-getting spirit is per se sufficiently anti- 
poetical ; the diseased habit of analysis is as fatal to imaginative creation as 
it is to practical action: but it is mere childishness to argue as if the vices of 
earlier ages were not — coarse and prosaic with our own, or as if the 
true genius of philosophic inquiry could really unpeople the ideal world. 
“Hysis ro wariguy wiry’ awsivorss sixoush sivas is a saying which we constantly have 
in our mouths, perhaps too often, on other occasions: why should we forget 
it when we speak of our poetical capabilities? What was there in Shak- 
speare’s age more than in our own? We believe, it may be, less than the 
did ; so much the better, if what we have rejected is false. They leapt, with 
all the ardour of new discoverers, on the yet unexamined treasures of land 
and sea: have we done less in pushing our researches over the world of 
nature, though we have exchanged their ‘ boyish daring’ for calm and sober 
prudence? ‘Ihe ‘ romantic loyalty,’ the ‘ proud and willing homage of the 
valour and genius which surrounded’ Elizabeth, would be amply compensated 
by the improved political education of the mass of our countrymen, even 
were it granted, which it is not, that the instances of individual eminence are 
rarer and less striking. In the very thing which connects us most closely 
with the past, the power of historical appreciation, who shall say that the 
English mind is not superior to what it has been at any previous period of its 
existence? Our social condition has become a more complicated and difficult, 
but it is also a grander and more interesting study. ‘The human heart is at 
least where it was,—throbbing, it may be, under different garments, but with 
the same pulses. We only want a man who can speak ; he need not invent 
or supply; he has but to express as it is the mind of his period. 

It is because Mr. Kingsley’s poem seems to us an indication of a worthier 
state of things that we have pleasure in noticing it here. Its main subject is 
religion,—the religion ofa saint ofthe thirteenth century, as it would appear 
to the Christian philosopher of the nineteenth; not as a dead thing to be 
dissected and reported upon, but as a living spirit to be felt and appreciated 
by those who now live: while there are not wanting sketches which shew 
that the poet has an eye not only for the spiritual developement of the indi- 
vidual, but for the social developement of Christendom, put forth around 
her and under her influence. The story is simply this, copied with minute 
fidelity from a contemporary writer :—Elizabeth, daughter of the king of 
Hungary, has been betrothed in early youth to Lewis, the landgrave of 
Thuringia; and at the opening of the piece is residing at his court. Her 
mode of life, earnest, devout, and ascetic, is but little congenial to the com- 
pany among whom she is thrown, especially to Sophia, the landgrave’s 
mother; while Lewis himself, though well inclined to love her, seems 
searcely sensible of the distressing position in which, as his affianced bride, 
she is placed. Walter of Varila, ‘a more fictitious character, representing 
the healthy animalism of the Teutonic mind,’ moves his weak but affectionate 
nature towards her; and the marriage is consummated. Possessed with those 
notions of sanctity which were common in her time, she is haunted with 
doubts as to the lawfulness of wedlock,—fancies she is living in sin, and, 
though remonstrated with by her husband, prevails on him, by the superior 
force of her character, to submit to a more constrained intercourse. He 
seconds her wish of adopting a spiritual guide; and Conrad of Marpurg, an 
ecclesiastic of the true medieval stamp, accepts the office. She busies herself 
especially in works of mercy for the poor, among whom she labours with her 
own hands, and spends the greater part of her husband's substance, swaying 
throughout his mind by her own. After six years of wedded life, he takes 
the Cross and goes to the Holy Land, leaving her behind ; but ere he can reach 
it, he is attacked by a fever, and dies at Otranto. As soon as the news 
reaches Thuringia, she is dispossessed and driven from her home with her 
children by Henry, her husband's brother. After wandering about in great 
misery, she is conducted by Conrad to her uncle, the Bishop of Bamberg, 
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who consents to establish her in a convent at Marpurg. Meantime, her 
friends recover her possessions; but she surrenders them to the usurper 
during his life, and is wholly engrossed in educating herself for eternity. 
Conrad exercises the strictest superintendence over her—forces her to give 
up her children, and even to abandon that which had been her dearest plea- 
sure—the indulgence of almsgiving, till at last her frame gives way under the 
wound of a broken heart, aided by repeated austerities, and her heavenly 
reward is no longer deferred. There is a solemn canonisation, and Conrad 
rejoices, though not without strange misgivings, over his accomplished work. 
eantime, his excessive zeal against heresy has provoked the animadversions 
of the pope and the fury of some of the laity, gentle and simple, whose 
families he has burnt ; they waylay him and murder him, and he dies, breathing 
with his last gasp the name of the saint of his own formation; and The 
Saint's Tragedy is complete. Such is the outline of the drama, and almost 
equally that of the historical event. The reader will perceive the oppor- 
tunities afforded by such a subject for portraying some of the deeper strug- 
gles of the human mind, particularly that fearful one between the dictates 
of superstition and those of nature— between ‘ healthy human affection’ and 
Manichean asceticism, on which the interest of the poem naturally hangs. 
There can be little doubt, we conceive, as to the power with which Mr. 
Kingsley has exhibited this ‘ agonising contradiction, and contrasted it with 
the other features of the picture before him, as we hope ere long to prove by 
extracts. But whatever may be the merit of these, the very fact of having 
chosen such a theme is itself a praise, and favourably distinguishes him from 
some of his brother poets, who claim public“attention for ‘enchanted re- 
veries,’ and other productions equally remote from the common feelings of 
working and suffering humanity. 
In a critical point of view his choice has been objected to, as not happy for 
a drama, hardly for a poem. ‘ There is in the story no proper action, f not 
much of poetical interest.’ On the latter question our opinion has just been 
expressed: we think the working of the Romish system on the mind of a 
female devotee—a married woman, too—an excellent material for poetical 
treatment, as pes a great depth of psychology, and one which lies suffi- 
ciently near the experience of people nowadays, not only in its essential 
spirit, but even in its visible form. Its dramatic capability is a different 
uestion. It is certainly true that, as literature has advanced, the interest of 
the drama has been more and more connected with an internal struggle, the 
battle-ground of which is the mind itself; but the conclusion, that the ex- 
ternal conflict may be proportionately dispensed with, is at least not a neces- 
one. Judging from experience, we should say that the wiéos is as essen- 
tially an ingredient in the drama nowas in Aristotle’s time. Every thing perhaps 
does not require to be brought to the test of scenic effect so much as was the case 
in a hearing age. The first soliloquy in Faust drags lamentably on the stage, 
as we ourselves can testify ; yet who can do otherwise than feel its perfect 
propriety where it stands? But though the play has no paralleljin respect of 
psychological interest, it cannot be charged with deficiency as a story. 
reader may devour it with interest, without stopping to appreciate the in- 
tense poetical beauty of its parts. The Saint's Tragedy has frequently 
reminded us of Goethe; but in no point is its inferiority more discernible 
than in the putting together. In part this might, doubtless, have been 
avoided : the proportions of time and space, for instance, between the first 
and second acts, the latter of which stretches over eleven scenes of con- 
siderable length, and six whole years, could have been more satisfactorily 
adjusted by a re-division ; but the fault is in a t measure inherent in 
the nature of the case. It is one which is sure to beset all historical dramas 
more or less. Events do not occur in the world exactly in the form in 
which they naturally present themselves to the mind of the artist. It is hard 
to pick out a perfect cycle of individual interest from the broad draught 
which history displays before us: some corner of the pentagram is sure to 
be a little turned up ; some line not rounded off as it might have been, but 
allowed to run into a totally different figure. There is enough of dramatic 
completeness to attract, but not quite enough to satisfy, the worshipper of 
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the idea. One or other must give way—the literal truth or the artistic 
symmetry. Mr. Kingsley has generally preferred to make the latter sacri- 
fice, ang ae to the naked facts of the story, abstaining even from 
consulting Count Montalembert’s life of his heroine, for fear of becoming 
unconsciously subject to a modern bias. He has, however, in several in- 
stances, put in touches of his own, which impart a strong scenic colour to 

rtions of the story. Still the general impression left on the reader’s mind 
is, that the art is not equal to the conception of the subject : the play gets on, 
but many of the scenes do not seem to help it; and though each of the acts 
embraces a distinct point of Elizabeth's life, one is continually tempted to 
inquire whether they might not have been better arranged. 

There is one instance in which a singular departure has been made from 
this historical literalness, a scene being introduced in which the interlocutors 
hold a pro-and-con discussion about political economy, quite in modern 
phrase : a great part of the passage has already been extracted by the critics, 
so we will not give it; but we feel sure that most of its readers will agree 
with us, that, though written with great brilliancy and vigour, it is strangely 
out of keeping with the spirit of the times, and generally of the tragedy 
itself. It may be urged in reply, that Shakspeare has frequently indulged 
in what we should call anachronisms, choosing rather to raise the part to 
his own age than to lower that to the part, and altogether taking an ideal 
rather than an historical view of the subject before him. Much might be 
said on the general question alluded to above, whether ideal or historical 
truth is preferable—whether art is to be regarded as something above things 
realised in time and space, like historical events, or as a human representation 
of the divine order manifested in the world without. Some may even con- 
tend that Shakspeare’s anachronisms are to be looked upon as spots in the 
sun, and that his Romans, had he been called to exercise the insight of 
Niebuhr, might have been drawn more exactly as they were without losing 
any of that deep and permanent interest which they possess for all humanity. 
But there is no need to begin the discussion so high up in the scale. The 
idealising in act ii. scene ix. of The Saint's Tragedy is not quite the same as 
that which is admired in Sh are, even in that extreme case of the anti- 
historical drama, Cymbeline. What Mr. Maurice, in a preface written for 
this very work, has said about creeds, whether true or no in their original 
acceptation (a question which we leave to Dr. Hampden and his opponents), 
may be applied here with advantage,—that it is by forms, which belong as 
much to one generation as another, that a man is to be raised above the 
temptation to exalt the fashion of his own time or of any past one. As long 
as this truth is generally borne in mind, a few anachronisms may not muc 
signify. The past may be made to meet the present half-way, by one who 
does not profess to give a very close picture of the period where his action 
is laid. But Mr. Kingsley, viewing his subject, as we have seen, studiously 
from an historical point, brings the two parts of time into direct contrast. 
As has been well remarked, he puts St. Elizabeth, a character avowedly of 
the thirteenth century, into contact with persons who have all the glibness 
and fluency of the nineteenth. This, too, is not on a matter which, though 
treated differently by each age, has been thought of alike by all, but on one 
which is peculiarly the property of our own day and of that immediately pre- 
ceding it. As in every science, the truths embraced by political economy being 
such as have been observed to exist in the world, must always have been 
recognised unconsciously ; and, in the same way, the selfishness which some 
political economists mistake for justice has doubtless found advocates in all 
ages: but it is the conscious maintenance of either which is the point here,— 
the fact that Walter, Hugo, and the Abbot, are made, as it were, to talk at 
the Irish famine. This we regard as a reversing of the purpose of Thucy- 
dides, xrijua is as) waerrov H dnyeneue ig i wagaxenue axotur Edyxura, not unlike 
Mr. Horne’s introduction of an episode about Free Trade and Protection 
into his otherwise sufficiently serene and dignified poem of Orion. The 
temptation was a great one; but this Mr. Kingsley should have resisted in 
rae of the plausible arguments for indulging it, which may have occurred 

im, . 
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It is now time to descend further into iculars, and to note those other 
features and pe in the poem which have struck us as deserving praise 
or blame. There is a proem before the drama spoken by Epimetheus and 
Prometheus, the retrospective and the eee which reminds us a good 
deal of Goethe and his imitator, Mr. Tennyson. We miss, however, that 
elaborate finish which gives to the lyrics of the former a conspicuous, to 
those of the latter their principal, charm, so as to make pieces, of themselves 
of no great importance, worth preserving as a mere matter of language. 
Mr. Kingsley has given us a series of long quotations, without troubling 
himself to make the first and third lines of each rhyme (except in the first 
stanza, where the word pages is not introduced very happily),— an obvious 
duty, which it is laziness to avoid. The truth enforced by the whole is 
‘wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these times;’ but the words in 
which it is conveyed have not always been laboured into sufficient sim- 
plicity : they have too often a falsetto ring, an error into which the admirers 
of Mr. Tennyson are likely to fall. Such lines as 

Delving up from mines and fairy caverns 
Charmed blades to cut the ages’ strife, 


would perhaps have been wonderful thirty years ago; but we have now be- 
come familiarised to them, and the art of composing them has got to be a mere 
trick. The author can write so well when he trusts simply to his own force 
of age, that we are less inclined to excuse him when he puts us off with 
the echo of another. Much better, because simpler, is the song of Elizabeth 
with which the play opens. One stanza in particular deserves to be quoted, 
as exhibiting most touchingly the feeling with which the pure and gentle 
child looks Ron the chapel, her true home, to the world without :— 


All without is mean and small, 
All within is vast and tall ; 

All without is harsh and shrill, 
All within is hushed and still. 


Lewis, her future husband, is a congenial, though not perhaps a fit mate 
for her. Let us listen to him as he is riding about his property with Walter 
of Varila, who is about to persuade him to take pity on his betrothed bride. 
The strain has truth in it, but such as few landlords nowadays are likely 
to carry into an extreme :— 

So all these lands are mine ; these yellow meads, 

These village-greens, and forest-fretted hills, 

With dizzy castles crowned. Mine? Why that word 

Is rich in promise,—in the action bankrupt. 

What faculty of mine, save dream-fed pride, 

Can these things fatten? Mass! I had forgot : 

I have a right to bark at trespassers. 

Rare privilege! while every fowl and bush, 

According to its destiny and nature, 

(Which, were they truly mine, my power could alter) 

Will live, and grow, and take no thought of me. 

Those firs, before whose stealthy-marching ranks 

The world-old oaks still dwindle and retreat, 

If I could stay their poisoned frown, which cows 

The pale, shrunk underwood and nestled seeds 

Into an age of sleep, ’twere something ; and those men, 

O’er whom that one word ‘ ownership’ uprears me, 

If I could make them lift a finger up 

But of their own free will, I’d own my seizin. 

But now, when if I sold them life and limb, 

There’s not a sow would litter one pig less 

Than when men called her mine—Possession’s nought : 

A parchment ghost—a word I am ashamed 

To claim even here, lest all the forest-spirits, 

And bees, who drain unasked the free-born flowers, 

Should mock, and cry,—‘ Vain man! not thine, but ours.’ 
These are vigorous lines, clearly and simply expressed, and appropriate to 
the speaker. 
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For a change, we may turn to Walter of Varila. The Cambridge Pro- 
fessor, who expressed his opinion of the relative command of language 
d by Shakspeare and Milton by saying that Shakspeare could have 
slanged Milton into a ditch, would have been the man to appreciate some of 
the speeches put into the mouth of this character. Take, for instance, his 
reflections on a page :— 


Oh! what 'blinkards are we gentlemen, to train any dumb beasts more carefully 
than we do Christians! that a man shall keep his dog-breakers, and his horse- 
breakers, and his hawk-breakers, and never hire him a boy-breaker or two! that we 
should live without a qualm at dangling such a flock of mimicking parroquets at our 
heels awhile, and then, when they are well infected, well perfumed with the wind of 
our vices, dropping them off, as tadpoles do their tails, joint by joint, into the mud! to 
strain at such gnats as an ill-mouthed colt or a riotous puppy, and swallow that 
camel of camels—a valet ! 


Thus he describes Conrad :— 


A shallow, stony, steadfast eye, that looks at neither man nor beast in the face, 
but at something invisible a yard before him, through you and past you, at a fascina- 
tion, a ghost of fixed purposes that haunts him, from which neither reason nor pity 
will turn him. I have seen such an eye in men possessed with devils or with self— 
sleek, passionless men, who are too refined to be manly, and measure their grace by 
their effeminacy—crooked vermin, who swarm up in pious times, being drowned out 
of their earthy haunts by the spring-tide of religion, and so, making a gain of godli- 
ness, swim upon the first of the flood, till it cast them ashore on the firm beach of 
wealth and station. I always mistrust those wall-eyed saints. 


Better still, and full of truth, is his speech to Conrad about Elizabeth,— 

I tell you, monk, if she were not healthier by God’s making than ever she will 
be by yours, her charity would be by this time double-distilled selfishness ; the mouths 
she fed, cupboards to store good works in; the backs she warmed, clothes-horses to 
hang out her wares before God; her alms, not given, but fairly paid, a halfpenny for 
every halfpenny worth of eternal life; earth her chess-board, and the men and 
women on it merely pawns for her to play a winning game—puppets and hornbooks, 
to teach her unit holiness—a private workshop, in which to work out her own salva- 
tion. Out upon such charity ! 


The songs at the bridal feast afford a favourable specimen of the versatility 
of Mr. Kingsley’s powers, and the scenic contrast between the Minstrel, the 
Fool, and the Monks, reminds us in some degree of that scene in Mr. Mil- 
man’s Fall of Jerusalem, where, after with true tragic irony he has made the 
son and the daughter of the two rival chiefs intermarry, not without hope of 
giving birth to the Messiah, he brings in snatches of the bridal song, amid 
the tumult of the taken city :— 


Min. How gaily smile the bright heavens, 
The light winds whisper gay ; 
For royal birth and knightly worth 
Are knit to one to-day. 
Fool (drowning his voice). So we'll flatter them up, and we’ll cocker them up, 
Till we turn young brains ; 
And pamper the brach till we make her a wolf, 
And get bit by the legs for our pains. 
Monks (chanting without). A fastu et superbia 
Domine libera nos. 
Min. ’Neath sandal red and samité 
Are knights and ladies set ; 
The henchmen tall stride through the hall, 
The board with wine is wet. 
Fool. Oh, merrily growls the starving hind 
At my full skin ; 
And merrily howl wolf, wind, and owl, 
While I lie warm within. 
Monks. A luxu et avaritia 
Domine libera nos. 
Min. Hark from the bridal bower, 
Rings out the bridesmaid’s song ; 
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‘’Tis the mystic hour of an untried power, 
The bride she tarries long.’ 
. She’s schooling herself, and she’s steeling herself, 
Against the dreary day, 
When she’ll pine and she’ll sigh from her lattice high 
For the knight that’s far away. 
A carnis illectamentis 
Domine libera nos. 
Blest maid! fresh roses o’er thee 
The careless years shall fling, 
While days and nights shall new delights 
To sense and fancy bring. 
Satins and silks, and feathers and lace, 
Will gild life’s pill ; 
In jewels and gold folks cannot grow old, 
Fine ladies will never fall ill. 
Monks. A vanitatibus seculi 
Domine libera nos. 


Similar power, too, is shewn in act ii. scene iii. where a song in praise 
of resignation is sung by Guta, Elizabeth's attendant, and afterwards paro- 
died by the Fool ; though regret must be again felt that more pains have 
not been bestowed on the elaboration of the song, which might easily have 
been made a jewel, valuable not only for its setting, but for its own sake. 
The recollection of the occasional songs in Faust renders us impatient of 
any thing of the same class which falls short of them in polish. The same 
may be said of the Crusader Chorus in scene xi., which is very striking in 
its general effect, and contains some fine stanzas, but is marred by the rough- 
ness of such lines as these :— 


Who would rot on the moorside forgotten, 
Slaughtered bickering for some petty town, 
While the rich East blooms fragrant before us, 
And all fairy-land beckons us on? 


The best lyrics in the book are those at the beginning of scene x. act ii. :— 


Oh ! that we two were maying 

Over the fragrant leas, 

Like children with young flowers playing 
Down the stream of the rich spring breeze. 
Oh! that we two sat dreaming 

On the sward of some sheep-trimmed down, 
Watching the white mist steaming 

From river, and mead, and town. 

Oh! that we two lay sleeping 

Under the churchyard sod, 

With our limbs at rest in the quiet earth’s breast, 
And our souls at home with God. 


The most poetical passages in the play, as might be expected, are to be 
found in Elizabeth’s speeches, two or three of which we will quote in ez- 
tenso ; merely remarking that Mr. Kingsley has shewn considerable judg- 
ment in duly subordinating them to the paramount requirements of the 
play, so — they do not appear to have been written for the sake of being 
extracted :— 


Isen. You live too fast. 

Eliz. Too fast? we live too slow: our gummy blood, 
Without fresh purging airs from heaven, would choke 
Slower and slower, till it stopped and froze. 

God! fight we not within a cursed world, 
Whose very air teems thick with leagued fiends ? 
Each word we speak has infinite effects— 

Each soul we pass must go to heaven or hell— 
And this our one chance through eternity, 

To drop and die, like dead leaves in the brake ; 
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Or like the meteor stone, though whelmed itself, 
KindJe the dry moors into fruitful blaze— 
And yet we live too fast ! 
Be earnest, earnest, earnest: mad, if thou wilt: 
Do what thou dost as if the stake were heaven, 
And that thy last deed ere the judgment day. 
When all’s done, nothing’s done. There’s rest above— 
Below let work be death, if work be love. 
Act ii. scene viii. 


Eliz. (alone). Give up his children? Why, I’d not give up 
A lock of hair, a glove his hand had hallowed : 
And they are his gift, his pledge—his flesh and blood, 
Tossed off for my ambition! Ah, my husband! 
His ghost’s sad eyes upbraid me! Spare me! spare me! 
I’d love thee still, if I dared ; but I fear God. 
And shall I never more see loving eyes 
Look into mine until my dying day ? 
That’s this world’s bondage. Christ would have me free, 
And ’twere a pious deed to cut myself 
The last, last strand, and fly. But whither, whither ? 
What if I cast away the bird i’ the hand 
And found none in the bush? ’Tis possible. 
What right have I to arrogate Christ’s bride-bed ? 
Crushed, widowed, sold to traitors? I, o’er whom 
His billows and His storms are sweeping? God’s not angry ; 
No, not so much as we with buzzing fly ; 
Or, in the moment of His wrath’s awakening, 
We should be—nothing. No; there’s worse than that. 
What if He but sat still and let me be ? 
And these deep sorrows, which my vain conceit 
Calls chastenings—meant for me—my ailments’ cure, 
Were lessons for some angels far away, 
And I the corpus vile for the experiment ? 
The grinding of the sharp and pitiless wheels 
Of some high providence, which had its mainspring 
Ages ago, and ages hence its end ? 
That were too horrible.—— 
To have torn up all the roses from my garden, 
And planted thorns instead ; to have forged my griefs, 
And hugged the griefs I dared not forge ; made earth 
A hell for hope of heaven ; and after all 
These homeless moors of life toiled through, to wake 
And find blank nothing! Is that angel-world 
A gaudy window, which we paint ourselves 
To hide the dead void night beyond? The present ? 
Why here’s the present: like this arched gloom, 
It hems our blind souls in, and roofs them over 
With adamantine vault, whose only voice 
Is our own wild prayer’s echo. And our future? 
It rambles out in endless aisles of mist, 
The further still the darker. Oh, my Saviour! 
My God! where art Thou? That’s but a tale about Thee,— 
That crucifix above; it does but shew Thee 
As Thou wast once, but not as Thou art now,— 
Thy grief, but not Thy glory. Where’s that gone? 
I see it not without me, and within me 
Hell reigns, not Thou ! [Dashes herself down on the altar steps. 
Act iv. scene i. 


We wish we could find room for the following scene, in which she con- 
sents to make the sacrifice. A passing remark must be made on the metre of 
such a line as that beginning, ‘His billows and his storms, which is by no 
means the only instance of the kind in the poem. The authority of Shak- 
Speare can scarcely be pleaded in arrest of judgment till we have a more 
satisfactory account of his metre than any of his editors has as yet given us. 
But we hasten to our last extract :— 
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Eliz. The past ’s our own ; 
No fiend can take that from us. Ah, poor boy! 
Had I, like thee, been bred from my black birth-hour 
In filth and shame, counting the soulless months 
Only by some fresh ulcer! I'll be patient ; 
Here’s something yet more wretched than myself. 
Sleep thou on still, poor charge; though I’ll not grudge 
One moment of my sickening toil about thee, 
Best counsellor—dumb preacher, who dost warn me 
How much I have enjoyed, how much have left, 
Which thou hast never known. How am I wretched ? 
The happiness thou hast from me is mine, 
And makes me happy. Ay, there lies the secret ! 
Could we but crush that ever-craving lust 
For bliss, which kills all bliss, and lose our life— 
Our barren unit life—to find again 
A thousand lives in those for whom we die, 
So were we men and women, and should hold 
Our rightful rank in God’s great universe, 
Wherein, in heaven and earth, by will or nature, 
Nought lives for self. All, all—from crown to footstool— 
The Lamb, before the world’s foundations slain ; 
The angels, ministers to God’s elect ; 
The sun, who only shines to light a world ; 
The clouds, whose glory is to die in showers ; 
The fleeting streams, who in their ocean graves 
Flee the decay of stagnant self-content ; 
The oak, ennobled by the shipwright’s axe ; 
The soil, which yields its marrow to the flower ; 
The flower, which feeds a thousand velvet worms, 
Born only to be prey for every bird ; 
All spend themselves for others. And shall man, 
Earth’s roseate blossom, image of his God, 
Whose twofold being is the mystic knot 
Which couples earth and heaven,—doubly bound, 
As being both worm and angel, to that service 
By which both worms and angels hold their life— 
Shall he, whose every breath is debt on debt, 
Refuse, without some hope of further wage 
Which he calls Heaven, to be what God has made him ? 
No! let him shew himself the creature’s lord 
By free-will gift of that self-sacrifice 
Which they, perforce by nature’s law, must suffer. 
This too I had to learn (I thank thee, Lord !)— 
To lie crushed down in darkness and the pit ; 
To lose all heart and hope, and yet to work : 
What lesson could I draw from all my woes— 
Ingratitude, oppression, widowhood— 
While I could hug myself in vain conceits 
Of self-contented sainthood—inward raptures— 
Celestial palms—and let ambition’s gorge 
Taint heaven, as well as earth? Is selfishness 
For time, a sin—spun out to eternity, 
Celestial prudence? Shame! Oh, thrust me forth— 
Forth, Lord, from self, until I toil and die 
No more for heaven and bliss; but duty, Lord,— 
Duty to Thee, although my meed should be 
The hell which I deserve. [Sleeps. Act iv. scene iii. 


We have no more space for quotations, or we should have had much to 
roduce about Conrad : his glowing picture of saint-worship in act i. scene ii. ; 
is worldly prudence in dealing with the Bishop of Bamberg, act iii. scene iii. ; 
is exposition of Christian education and the use of dogmatic theory in 
act iv. scene i.; and last, not least, his misgivings about his own work after it 
is done, in act v. scene ii. The concluding scene, too, is worked out with 
great vigour, and would be well worth citing. 
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Our readers will now be able, in some measure, to judge of the author’s 
success. If it be true, that as the province of poetry is human nature, and 
as Christianity furnishes the only adequate solution of the problems of that 
nature, a perfect poet must be a M ge and healthy theologian, Mr. 
Kingsley must be held to have qualified himself for his office better than 
most of his competitors ; when to this education in the theory and practice 
of life we add his natural aptitude of discernment, enabling him to turn his 
experience to the best account, and his versatile and copious power of ex- 
pressing his thoughts in the various forms of language and metre, it will 
be seen what expectations we think ourselves justified in entertaining of him, 
and a heartily we trust that hereafter he will not be found wanting to 
himself. 


PROSPECTS OF THE OPERA. 


ow extraordinary the change in same things; the door to immediate 


music within the last thirty 
years! The whole surface of Europe 
and the general modes of life and 
business have not experienced a great- 
er revolution, by means of railroads 
and electric telegraphs, than the mu- 
sical art through the gradual diffu- 
sion of practical skill or the progress 
of amateur pretension. No great 
attempt on the public patronage can 
now be undertaken without music ; 
indeed, from the Italian Opera to 
the Poses plastiques, from Punch to 
the booth at a country fair, every 
establishment must have its orchestra 
—a barrel organ or a congregation 
of fiddlers. ‘Tragedy and comedy, 
which used to support the two patent 
theatres, at present survive only in 
the purlieus of the town ; an actor is 
becoming more and more of a curi- 
osity ; and some dried specimens of 
the genus promise to be shortly a 
valuable legacy to the British Mu- 
seum. So accustomed are we to look 
for truth of sentiment and declama- 
tion, for propriety of emphasis and 
action, in the recitative of a fine 
singer, that these qualities have in 
some measure become bound up with 
music, and are looked upon as inse- 
parable from the developements of a 
complete education in that art. 
Delightful in its promise of variety 
and delicacy of selection as music at 
present appears to the amateur, there 
is a certain languor in the prospect, 
to those whose occupation or whose 
interest in the subject compels them 
to look into it somewhat more deeply. 
Composition does not keep pace with 
the flourishing condition of perform- 
ance. We hear too frequently the 


applause and reputation is only open 
to those who walk in the old paths, 
or deviate from them modestly and 
prudently. A bold and original ima- 
gination, a new pen in the art, when 
we do get such a glimpse, is instantly 
withstood by hundreds of voices ; 
and the progress of genius amid the 
luxurious appliances of the day, and 
our advance in the.means for great 

rformances, is no whit facilitated. 

he same battle that was fought 
towards the close of the last century, 
to establish the modern style in Mo- 
zart’s compositions, must be fought 
again before any new era in compo- 
sition can be opened. People are 
still as ready with prejudice and pre- 
conception to limit the powers of 
music by their narrow notions, as in 
the impracticable age of our squa: 
toed and periwigged ancestors. 

The two great Italian O 
whose opening together, and c@h- 
tinual run of performance night for 
night, during last season, so much 
astonished London, did not so far ex- 
haust public interest, but that after 
the lapse of two or three months it 
was thought advisable to open Drury 
Lane, at play-house prices, with a mu- 
sical speculation of almost the same 
dimensions. How far even this might 
have succeeded, had it been kept up 
with regularity, it is impossible to 
say; but discord in the councils, and 
the financial embarrassments of the 
manager, obliged the company at last 
to keep the theatre open on their 
own responsibility, and in the hope 
of repaying themselves some of their 
losses. Shortly, opera at this house 
gives place to a horse-course. 
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Some parts of M. Jullien’s pro- 
gramme, we must say, pleaded for a 
better fate—but his scheme, good in 
certain details, wanted consistenc 
with itself; and if the English public 
have the taste to which at first he 
appealed for support, he should have 
pursued his ambitious and eccentric 
path, instead of Tr on the old 
mode of Bunn, Balfe, and the Panto- 
mime. This readiness of the equestrian 
troupe to fill the arena in which mu- 
sic has failed seems in a manner to 
satirise the levity of the general ear 
and the recklessness of management. 
Facility in contracting onerous en- 
gagements, and in slipping easily out 
of the aupeneeerars characterise the 
time. ‘I owe much, I have nothing, 
I give the rest to the poor,’ would 
be a good managerial schedule in any 
insolvent court. Even the Italians, 
who charm us by their notes, seem 
not unacquainted with that venerable 
and respectable art called ‘ leg-bail.’ 
We have seen in the sudden decamp- 
ment of sundry singers and part 
managers, towards the close of the 
last season, an admirable illustration 
of that infallible method of settling 
obligations. There is, however, a 
Jinesse in this art, well suited to be 
applauded in theatrical life, even b 
the sufferers themselves, out of fel- 
low-feeling for pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. 

We should not grudge the great 
stake for which the opera is played 
in London, nor even mind an occa- 
sional irruption of quadrupeds, if love 
of the art and an abstract principle 
of justice prevailed in managers. 
Expediency, however, settles every 
question ; and while enormous sums 
are lavished on the idol of the day, a 
crowd of clever young persons are 
obliged to augment their scanty re- 
ceipts through channels that will 
hardly bear investigation. The ac- 
quirements of all the auxiliaries of 
opera—of the chorus-singer whose 
powers of retention are tested by 
constant changes in works, and of 
the orchestra player whose executionis 
kept in brilliant exercise, are annu- 
ally growing in demand ; but their con- 
dition does not thrive proportionally. 
These are the persons whose aggre- 

te services give magnificence to the 

tre and impart splendour to the 
efforts of the prima yet they 
bear the brunt of misfortune, and 
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are the first sufferers in any treasury 
misadventure. We have known them 
during a course of many years sub- 
mitting to periodical encroachments 
on their terms—a regular system 
of salary - scraping, which Laporte 
brought into fashion, and which has 
been ae by many since his 
time. In thus recognising the right to 
due consideration ofa large and meri- 
torious class of performers, we do not 
mean to point individual blame. We 
believe, Soeniee that opera cannot 
be placed on a stable footing, when 
in a brilliant success all the contri- 
butors do not share in regular pro- 
portion. Theresult of this second sea- 
son of the two great operas, now that 
the artificial excitement has subsided, 
may be expected to settle the ques- 
tion of permanent rivalry, and prove 
to which mode of management the 
public are inclined. Last year—the 
building debt of Covent Garden ex- 
cepted—was profitable on both sides, 

Mr. Lumley takes the field with 
the loss only of Madame Castellan, 
who unable, it is said, to bear the 
absorbing interest of Jenny Lind, 
has retreated to the enemy. The 
powers of this lady are on the ad- 
vance, and she will unquestionably 
do better in the neighbourhood of 
Grisi— whose present full - blown 
magnificence may be expected to beon 
the point of dropping some of its 
leaves—than in contact with youth 
and physical force. One star from 
the brilliant constellation of Lumley 
is scarcely missed, In the programme 
are numerous soprani, ‘ eminent,’ 
‘favourite, ‘of reputation, and so 
forth, invested with all the tender 
charm of their baptismal appellations, 
Erminia Tadolini, Sofia Cruvelli, 
Luisa Abbadia—a novelty in an- 
nouncement brought into fashion by 
the wondrous though simple attrac- 
tion of the name Jenny. Tadolini 
is the only performer of the new 
list whose Continental reputation has 
effectually penetrated England ; and 
what we are to expect from her is 
purely music, as it seems that she 
possesses neither -the advantage of 
_— nor of any personal attraction. 
signora Vera, a young Roman lady, 
whose name we likewise see in the 
programme, possesses exquisite taste 
and a most attractive appearance ; 
but we should imagine her voice too 
small to fulfil an opera engagement. 
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Mademoiselle Schwartz, a contralto 
from Vienna, is to attempt some 
diversion of the popularity of Alboni 
in that department. Two new 
tenors, Cuzzani and Labocetta, will 
occasionally divide attention with 
Gardoni. A new baritone, Signor 
Belletti, from La Pergola, is also to 
appear. Lablache stands as the 
foundation of this vocal pyramid, 
and Jenny Lind as its apex. 

Whether the Swedish Nightingale 
will maintain her extraordinary fas- 
cination through another season de- 
pends very much on the characters 
selected for her. That she was placed 
in difficult and dangerous circum- 
stances last year, that sometimes she 
scarcely raised us above conventional 
pleasure, and at others appeared in 
imminent peril of failure, is certain. 
The last opera of Verdi, J Masna- 
dieri, sorely tried her ; it was not in 
her power to give interest to bom- 
bastic and artificial strains, or to 
—_ an unnatural situations. 

ever was lyric tragedy with more 
difficulty saved from a laugh, than in 
the scene in which she snatched the 
sword from Colletti. We hope that 
her fine talent will no more be ex- 
posed to such injudicious risks; for 
it is plain that she has not the me- 
retricious art of Malibran in adorn- 
ing vapid music, and creating some- 
thing out of nothing. Her genius 
requires to be developed with judg- 
ment; in the expression of every 
domestic sentiment of the affections, 
in fidelity, purity, goodness, and 
such sweet feminine portraiture, she 
attains the common ideal of man- 
kind. In this her peculiar walk 
every bosom responds to her; she 
embodies in her own person the sen- 
timents she utters ; and if the natural 
constitution of her mind excludes 
from her the expression of dark and 
malignant passions, she is honoured 
in the limit. ‘Tones sacred to good- 
ness are rarer in their emotion than 
those of mere wild passion, of which 
there is an overflow in the world at 
all times. 

It will require peculiar judgment 
and musical experience to create a 
Progressive interest through the next 
season of Jenny Lind’s performance, 
assigned by common report as the 
last ; for it is plain that her talents 
are little adapted for the conventional 
Tun of modern Italian opera. Her 
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true style is rather modern German 
than modern Italian. Nor does she 
appear to be much cultivated in the 

assical opera, though she sings it 
with intelligence, simplicity, and a 
manifest respect for the original. 
New characters must be sought for 
her, or, better still, her own selection 
should be adopted. Agatha in the 
Freyschiitz is one that cannot be 
missed ; this is so well suited to her, 
that it promises higher interest than 
she has already excited among con- 
noisseurs as Alice in Meyerbeer’s 
Robert. 

Notwithstanding our London en- 
thusiasm, it is contended in Berlin, 
that Jenny Lind is no dramatic artist 
—an assertion that we are certainly 
disposed to qualify, but which may 
be explained by the admitted limit of 
her powers, and her want of effect in 
adorning the merely conventional. 
Her gesture is censured as too con- 
fined ; she ‘ telegraphs’ with her arms 
too frequently, even to the verge of 
the ludicrous. Her voice is the sub- 
ject of more serious animadversion :— 

It were absurd to deny that she posses- 
ses a high, if in no respect, extraordinary 
degree of vocal cultivation; and yet a 
musical ear will scarcely listen to her in 
any recitative or grand air without un- 
pleasant disturbance. The whole of the 
under register of her voice is, as her ad« 
mirers express it, veiled ; but I cannot re- 
frain from describing this impenetrable 
veil as an intolerable hoarseness. It per- 
vades even her high notes as soon as she 
begins to force them. 

If the writer who demonstrates this 
malicious critical acumen had not 
also admitted the enchanting powers 
of her song, we should have beem 
disgusted with such an effusion of 
hypercriticism and affected singu- 
larity. But no one is more aware 
that there is a foundation of truth in 
these remarks than the subject of 
them. The voice of Jenny Lind is 
a volume of great power and beauti- 
ful quality, but subject to sudden 
alterations, and apparently at times 
unmanageable. Her hoarseness was 
frequently observed during the last 
season, and the care with which she 
shunned notes which lay even mo- 
derately below the treble staff was 
obvious. In the little song, ‘Deh 
vieni,’ in Mozart's Figaro, she was 
obliged to alter the notes of the ori- 
ean to avoid touching middle C; 

ough her general conception of the 
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air was so fine in its simplicity and 
tenderness as to create a breathless 
interest in the house. The fact is, 
that the tenure of Mademoiselle 
Lind’s vocal supremacy is peculiarly 
fragile ; that temporary loss of her 
powers, which she has experienced 
more than once in her life, seems ever 
impending, and her nightly triumphs 
are said to be ever more or less al- 
loyed with this dread. In any case, 
if report speak true, her public career 
will not be long, and, for the rest, 
we would have her memory embalmed 
in the recollections of good music. 
Sweetness and Jenny Lind should 
‘ fill one monument.’ 

The programme of Her Majesty's 
Theatre promises exertions ‘to ob- 
tain efficiency in the secondary parts, 
so as to secure in all respects unity 
and completeness.’ The orchestra, a 
modification of that of last year, ap- 

rs as if blown together by the 
our winds, and comprises a curious 
assortment of kindred, nations, and 
languages. The Irish eloquence of 
Mr. Balfe, and his ‘ nice selection of 
epithets’ in the various tongues, will 
be considerably taxed before so he- 
terogeneous a collection of materials 
can be wrought into harmonious 
combination. What it at present 
wants is a fine ensemble ; in the solo 
it is not deficient. Spohr, who has 
formed one of the first orchestras of 
the Continent, holds it a matter of 
chief importance, that in pairs of 
wind instruments, the tone, style, and 
character of performance, should be 
correspondent. This is easy where 
dialects and habits are familiar and 
national; but when the antipodes 
are brought into juxtaposition, and 
the thinly-scattered natives of this 
— rehearse their performances 
under the ominous shade of foreign 
moustachios and in an atmosphere of 
garlic soup, unity is a slow and a 
difficult acquirement. The first and 
second horn alone find themselves in 
fortunate concurrence from Ger- 
many; all the other. wind instru- 
ments are nationally mis-matched. 
We cannot expect that Mr. Winter- 
botham, the first trombone, should 
now learn the French language in 
order to explain his views to M. 
Marin, the second. Musicians are, 
from their habits, tolerable adepts in 

languages ; but still the pairing 
of men as first and second in an 
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orchestra who cannot converse, is 
among the grotesque adventures of 
actual experience. The promise of 
works to be performed at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre emulates the admired 
ambiguity ofa speech from the throne, 
and leaves that question in a distant 
and impenetrable vista. We are to 
hear compositions which will displa 
the company to the utmost, and ‘ with 
attention to their peculiar and remark- 
able gifts.’ ets so we begin with 
Ernani, a portentous novelty, from 
which it is easy to foresee that new 
appearances in old operas will form 
one of the features of the manage- 
ment; and that these appearances, 
mingled with the popular resources 
of the ballet, are depended upon as 
the attractions of the house. Music 
has, in fact, no sincere advocate in- 
terested in the direction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre; while curiosity re- 
specting popular singers or favourite 
dancers fills the boxes and stalls well, 
the art at lange may stand still. If 
private speculation be answered, 
there is not even a side glance at 
national honour or credit in the un- 
dertaking. Probably even with good 
intentions it would be difficult to 
effect much for music under the pre- 
sent system of representation. Ballet 
has grown so immeasurably dispro- 
portionate to opera, that there is 
nothing the lover of music can now 
more wish for than the complete di- 
vorce of these entertainments. We 
need not look back many years to see 
ballet on the advance to its present 
luxuriant developement. 

Meantime the aggregate force of 
musical talent has degenerated. To 
the popularity of the groups exhi- 
bited by French dancers our print- 
shop-windows bear witness ; and to 
the prurient eagerness with which 
eyes, old as well as young, we are 
sorry to say, are strained in following 
their movements, experience bears 
testimony. But what union can 
there be between the objects of such 
an art andmusic? Those whoenjoy 
the one can scarcely be true votaries 
of the other. Putting aside, how- 
ever, what is most flagrant and ob- 
jectionable in the ballet, and all that 
might better become a revival of the 
floral games, or the modern exhibi- 
tions of Madame Warton or the Hall 
of Rome, the standard of excellence 
in French dancing is mean and me- 
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chanical. All the nobler arts of 
pantomime which connect attitude 
and gesture with the ideal grace of 
the sculptor, and express, where words 
fail, the silent language of music, are 
esteemed as nothing in comparison 
with aplomb in pirouettes, or the de- 
lectable art of walking on the toes. 
What, in fact, can be seen in the 
ballet without offence to the stand- 
ard of good manners and morals, is 
so small, that there can be no un- 
charitableness in assigning the popu- 
larity and patronage of such enter- 
tainments to a degraded public taste. 
The dancers whose postures are most 
remarkable for what the French call 
abandon are ever the favourites ; and 
the critics of the pit and stalls are 
always ready to exclaim with the 
exalted Tam of Burns, and for the 
same reason, ‘ Weel done, Cutty- 
sark!’ If the taste of the fashion- 
able world incline to these mere- 
tricious displays,—if they draw mo- 
ney, and lead daily to new and lavish 
expenses, we can only regret the fact, 
and that the interests of music are 
embarked in such a speculation. We 
could wish, for once, to see what 
could be done at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre without a ballet. If the 
experiment could be fairly tried, we 
think it would be found that dancing 
has stolen a march on music, and has 
taken the lead at its expense. 

The prospectus of the Royal Italian 
Opera is far more explicit and satis- 
factory in its details than that of its 
rival. It informs us, not only whom 
we are to have, but in what suc- 
cession the singers will appear, and 
in what parts we shall hear them. 
Persiani and Alboni open the per- 
formances in Tancredi, which will 
shortly be followed by the Ceneren- 
tola, in which opera Alboni has re- 
cently achieved distinguished success. 
In April, Grisi, Mario, Ronconi, and 
Marini, will appear in La Favorita 
by Donizetti; and in the same month 
Madame Viardot Garcia will arrive 
in England, and commence an en- 
gagement which extends to the end 
ofthe season. An especial répertoire 
of operas will be opened for this 
lady, among which will be found 
the Fidelio; Les Huguenots of Meyer- 
beer, newly and expressly adapted 
for her; and in July, when Auber 
arrives to be present at the produc- 
tion of his new opera, Haydée, ou le 
VOL, XXXVI. NO. CCXIX. 
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Sécret, of which an Italian version 
has been — by Signor Gian- 
none, Madame Viardot will sustain 
the character of Haydée. We can- 
not do better in this place than re- 
cord the impression which Madame 
Viardot made upon a scientific hearer 
in her performances at the Frankfort 
opera last year. Her dramatic sing- 
ing is imposing, but the reverse of 
all that is simple and natural in 
music. Her voice, by art, has been 
extended to an immense compass: 
she —- a colossal contralto, and 
the height upwards of a soprano,— 
in acquiring which, however, her 
middle tones have suffered. It is 
through want of quality in this part 
of her organ that her singing in 
concerted pieces is sometimes defi- 
cient. But in solos and duets she 
exhibits powers of execution almost 
unrivalled ; and her immense stock 
of passages, her love of effect, and 
power of surprising, maintain her 
hearers in constant excitement. She 
has adopted in the lyric drama the 
bold and ambitious walk of Madame 
Malibran, and occasionally runs into 
some of the same defects of redun- 
dancy. Her technical skill alone is 
immense ; in the completeness of her 
chromatic scale she is, probably, 
without a rival. Her trills, her 
portamento, and the power of drop- 
ping with certainty on distant inter- 
vals, alike distinguish her. But the 
principal feature which characterises 
her is the dramatic warmth of her 
impersonations. She throws herself 
heart and soul into a part; and even 
when the author has not preserved 
the integrity of nature in his deli- 
neations, she has still a power of in- 
vesting them with interest. Her two 
voices put an immense range of parts 
at her disposal. And on the occa- 
sion in which she performed Rosina 
at Frankfort, she introduced into the 
music-lesson scene Spanish songs and 
mazurkas by Chopin, in which she 
displayed powers as a pianist more 
than respectable. In all these traits 
of Madame Viardot we seem to be 
recapitulating the artistic distinctions 
of Madame Malibran. The model of 
that great performer has certainly 
been closely imitated, but whether 
the same great execution includes 
similar power over the heart and 
affections of the spectator can only be 
proved by experience. 
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In May we are also to hear at the 
Royal Italian Opera Mademoiselle 
Zoja, the original representative of 
Maria in the Figlia del Reggimento. 
Besides the large collection of operas 
by Rossini, Donizetti, Verdi, Bellini, 
and Mozart—not fewer than seven- 
teen works—which formed the re- 
pertory of 1847, the management of 
this year will thus be amply supplied 
with novelty in compositions as well 
as in performers. Rossini’s Guil- 
laume Tell, a work most interesting 
to musicians from its orchestral and 
choral splendour, is reserved for the 
debit of Madame Castellan. 

With regard to the company ge- 
nerally, we have to remark the re- 
engagement of the solo singers of 
last year, with additions, and of an 
augmented chorus, consisting now of 
nearly a hundred picked voices. The 
orchestra, composed mostly of young 
men, and chiefly of English, are con- 
spicuous for the superior tone which 
is cultivated in England; but their 
greatest advantage is the long habit 
of working together under a chief 
with whose motions and style they 
are familiar. To the proportions of 
the orchestra as much regard has 
been paid as to the qualities and ca- 
pacity of the individual performers. 
Such stringed instruments have rarely 
been heard in England. Thirty vio- 
lins form the exact superstructure 
of ten tenors, ten violoncellos, and 
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ten double-basses ; and the exquisite 
effect of this richness in the stringed 
band, so powerfully felt throughout 
the last season, in the accompaniment 
of the vocal music, will be improved 
in the next. An orchestra and cho- 
rus was well compared by Weber, 
when rehearsing cme to a 
watch, which requires towards its 
perfect action completeness in the 
details of its mechanism. The per- 
fection of such a machine requires 
first the nicest selection of the mate- 
rials, and afterwards the utmost la- 
bour in as and smoothing 
down rough surfaces. Collected from 
what materials and whence it may 
be, time and habit are necessary to 
perfect it. Hence the great advan- 
tage of the present Royal Italian 
Opera orchestra, and its superiority 
to competition. 

In the musical arrangements of 
the establishment altogether we re- 
cognise the pervading energy and 
ambition of a musical mind. Here, 
too, will be found a ballet, since 
custom considers one essential to Ita- 
lian opera. This entertainment, 
however, maintains its proportion. 
Though improved in its company 
since last year, ballet is still in no 
danger of supplanting music. Which 
scheme of management is destined 
for permanence the experiment of 
the approaching season will prove. 
















o one, we think, can rise from the 
perusal of Mr. Landor’s volume 
on Western Australia without feel- 
ing that he has derived from it both 
amusement and instruction. The 
writer does not, indeed, enter with 
great minuteness of detail into either 
the political or social state of that 
important colony. His work com- 

rises rather a series of sketches, 
forcibly drawn, and presenting an 
agreeable and, we doubt not, a true 
picture of the sort of life which, 
under ordinary circumstances, men 
lead at the Antipodes. Mr. Landor 
himself is evidently well qualified by 
Nature to play the part of a settler. 
He is plentifully endowed with a 
spirit of adventure, and his strong 
sense of the ridiculous enables him 
to find amusement in things which 
to many men would prove sources of 
unmixed annoyance. Heisa sports- 
man too, and occasionally something 
of a philosopher,—albeit the descrip- 
tions which he gives of his proceed- 
ings in the former capacity are a good 
deal more readable than his lucubra- 
tions in the latter. 

His style is unaffected, and his 
language, though somewhat abrupt, 
is forcible and tothe purpose. Alto- 
gether, we have seldom met with an 
author who more completely carried 
us along with him; and if we fail to 
bring our readers to the same way 
of thinking, the fault will assuredly 
lie, not with him, but with ourselves. 

In the spring of 1841, having been 
recommended for the sake of his 
health to seek a more genial climate, 
Mr. Landor informs us that, accom- 
wo by his two brothers, he em- 

rked for Western Australia. The 
relatives had come to the determina- 
tion of settling in that colony ; and 
having provided themselves, accord- 
ing to custom, with various articles 


‘ that were likely to prove useful to 


them, and many more that could by 
no possibility be turned to account, 


they set forth upon their pilgrimage. i 
After a voyage of four months, 
monotony of which was varied by a 
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mutiny among the crew, they arrived 
off Rottnest, an island about sixteen 
miles from the mouth of the Swan 
river, on which a penal settlement 
has been established, and, in due 
time, were carried by the pilot who 
boarded them there safely up the 
river as far as Fremantle. 

Men who go to colonise a new 
country soon learn to attach to the 
word ‘comfort’ a very different sig- 
nification from that which it is ac- 
customed to receive at home. Mr. 
Landor and his friends, for example, 
considered themselves exceedingl 
fortunate in being able to share with 
their servants and dogs a large 
room in an unfinished house, about 
half-a-mile from Fremantle, in the 
window of which, we are told, ‘ there 
were still some panes of glass remain- 
ing. Here they cooked, and ate, 
and slept; and of their manner of 
performing each of these necessary 
operations, however unsatisfactory in 
some respects it may have been to 
the actors themselves, our author's 
account is sufficiently amusing. 

Mr. Landor, as we have already 
said, is a sportsman, and we find him 
accordingly, as soon as the domestic 
arrangements of the household had 
been got into something like order, 
starting, gun in hand, to indulge his 
strongly developed propensity to kill. 
Nothing tends to render a man, cir- 
cumstanced as Mr. L. then was, more 
vividly sensible of the reality of the 
change which he has made, than the 
differences which present themselves 
between the animal and vegetable 
productions of his new home and 
that which he has left. Well do 
we remember our feelings of aston- 
ishment at finding ourselves, for the 
first time, mixing (so to speak) 
familiarly with creatures which, at 
home, we had been accustomed to 
see preserved with the greatest care, 
and regarded as the greatest of 
rarities! With what childish cu- 
riosity were we wont to look upon 
birds and beasts, many of which 
we had never so much as heard 
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of before, but which in our new 
home we found to be so decidedly 
vulgar, that they excited no more 
interest among the older residents 
than is usually displayed in England 
at the appearance ofa house-sparrow 
or a carrion crow! How murder- 
ous, for the first few weeks of our 
sojourn, were our designs against 
woodpeckers, kingfishers, reedbirds, 
and an endless variety of innocents, 
towards whom, in due time, we came 
to entertain a more fitting sentiment 
of merciful contempt! We can, 
therefore, fully enter into our au- 
thor’s feelings on the occasion of his 
first expedition against the feathered 
aborigines of Australia. We recog- 
nise as our own his feelings of asto- 
nishment at the number and variety 
of the wild-fowl, as, scared by the 
unwonted presence of man, they 
rise with the sound of a hurricane 
and fly away to some lake still more 
secluded, leaving him too much 
dumbfoundered to work them harm. 

But the reader would, doubtless, 
prefer Mr. Landor’s account of this 
sporting adventure to anabridgement. 
He shall be gratified; only let us 
premise, that on a fine clear morning, 
towards the end of the Australian 
winter, our settler goes forth, under 
the guidance of the son of one of his 
neighbours; that he is armed with 
his double-barrel, well provided with 
ammunition and commissariat stores ; 
and that his immediate companions 
are a merry little cocker, answering 
to the euphonious name of Fig, and 
a staid old mastiff bitch, called after 
the amiable consort of King Ahab. 
The whole party are in capital spi- 
rits; and the sights and sounds of 
inanimate nature, not less than the 
hope of excellent sport, contribute to 
heighten the enjoyment of conscious 
existence :— 


After a walk of two hours we ap- 
proached the lakes of which we were in 
search. Situated in a flat country, and 
their margins covered with tall sedges, it 
was difficult to obtain a view of the water. 


Now, then, we prepared for action. Be- 
hind those tall sedges was, probably, a 
brood of water-fowl, either sleeping in 
the heat of the day, or carefully feeding 
in the full security of desert solitude. 

‘ Fig, you villain, what are you about ? 
Are you going to rush into the water, 
and ruin me by your senseless conduct ? 
I have got you now, and here you must 
please to remain quiet. No, you rascal, 
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you need not look up to me with such a 
beseeching countenance, whilst you trem- 
ble with impatience, eager to have a 
share in the sport! You must wait till 
you hear my gun. I am now shooting 
for my dinner, and, perhaps, for yours 
also, if you will condescend to eat duck ; 
and I dare not allow you the pleasure of 
putting up the game. You understand 
all this well enough, and, therefore, please 
to be silent,—or, observe, I’ll murder 
you !’” 

Leaving the boy with the dogs, I began 
to steal towards the lake, when I heard 
his muttered exclamation, and, turning 
round, saw him crouching to the earth 
and pointing to the sky. Imitating his 
caution, I looked in the direction he 
pointed out, and beheld three large birds 
leisurely making towards the spot we 
occupied. They were larger than geese, 
black, with white wings, and sailed hea- 
vily along, whilst I lay breathlessly await- 
ing their approach. The dogs were held 
down by the boy, and we all seemed 
equally to feel the awfulness of the mo- 
ment. The birds came slowly towards 
us, and then slanted away to the right ; 
and then, wheeling round and round, 
they alighted upon the lake. 

Creeping to the sedges, I pushed cau- 
tiously through, up to the ankles in mud 
and water. How those provoking reeds, 
three feet higher than my head, rustled 
as I gently put them aside! And now I 
could see plainly across a lake of several 
acres in extent. There, on the opposite 
side, were three black swans sailing 
about, and occasionally burying their 
long necks in the still waters. With 
gaze riveted upon that exciting spectacle, 
I overlooked a myriad of ducks that were 
reposing within a few yards of me, and 
which, having discovered the lurking 
danger, began to rise en masse from the 
lake. 

Never before had I seen such a multi- 
tude. Struck with amazement, I stood 
idly gaping as they rose before me; and 
after sweeping round the lake, with a few 
quacks of alarm, whirled over the trees 
and disappeared. 


The swans seemed for a moment to 
catch the general apprehension, and one 
of them actually rose out of the water, 
but after skimming along the surface for 
a few yards, he sank down again, and his 
companions swam to rejoin him. Gently 
retreating, I got back upon the dry land, 
and, motioning the boy to remain quiet, 
hastened round the lake to its opposite 
bank. More cautiously than before I 
entered the grove of sedges, and scon 
beheld two of the swans busily fishing at 
some distance from the shore. What 
had become of the third? There he is, 
close to the border of the lake, and only 
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about fifty yards from my position! My 
first shot at aswan! Now, then,—pre- 
sent! fire!—bang! What a splutter ! 
The shots pepper the water around him. 
He tries to rise. He cannot! his wing 
is broken! Hurrah! hurrah! ‘ Here, 
Jonathan! Toby! what’s your name? 
here! bring the dogs,—I’ve hit him— 
I’ve done for him !’ 

* Fig, Fig !—Oh, here you are! Good 
little dog—good little fellow! Now, 
then, in with you! there he is !’ 

With a cry of delight, little Fig dashed 
through the reeds. The water rushed 
down his open throat and half-choked 
him ;. but he did not care. Shaking the 
water out of his nose as he swam, he 
whimpered with pleasure, and hurried 
after the swan, which was now slowly 
making towards the middle of the lake. 
Its companions had left it to its fate. 
We stood in the water watching the 
chase. Jezebel, excited out of all pro- 
priety, though she could see nothing of 
what was going on, galloped up and down 
the bank, with her tail stiff out, tumbling 
over the broken boughs which lay there, 
and uttering every now and then deep 
barks that awoke the astonished echoes of 
the woods. Sometimes she would make 
a plunge into the water, splashing us all 
over, and then she quickly scrambled 
out again, her ardour considerably cooled. 

* Well done, Fig! good little dog! at 
him again! Never mind that rap on the 
head from his wing.’ 

Away swam the swan, and Fig after 
him, incessantly barking. 

Had not the noble bird been grievously 
wounded, he would have defied the ut- 
most exertions of the little spaniel, but as 
it was he could only get for a moment 
out of the reach of his pursuer by a vio- 
lent effort, which only left him more 
exhausted. And now they approached 
the shore, and the swan, hard pressed, 
turns round and aims a blow with its 
bill at the dog. 


This Fig managed to elude, and in 
return made a snap at his enemy’s wing, 
and obtained a mouthful of feathers ; but, 
in revenge, he received on his nose a rap 
from the strong pinion of the bird that 
made him turn tail and fairly yelp with 
anguish. ‘ Never mind, brave Fig! good 
dog! athim again! Bravo, bravo! good 
little fellow!’ There he is, once more 
uponhim. And now, Master Fig, taught 
a lesson by the smart blows he had re- 
ceived, endeavours to assail only the 
wounded wing of the swan. It was a 
very fierce combat, but the swan would, 
probably, have had the best of it, had 
not loss of blood rendered him faint and 
weak. 

He still fought bravely, but now, when- 
ever he missed his adversary, his bill 
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would remain a moment in the water, as 
though he had scarcely strength to raise 
his head; and as he grew momentarily 
weaker and weaker, so Fig waxed more 
daring and energetic in his assaults; 
until, at length, he fairly seized his ex- 
hausted foe by the neck, and notwith- 
standing his struggles, and the violent 
flapping of his long, unwounded wing, 
began to draw him towards the shore. 
We hurried to meet and help him. Je- 
zebel was the first that dashed breast- 
high into the water, and seizing a pinion 
in her strong jaws, she soon drew both 
the swan and Fig, who would have died 
rather than let go, through the yielding 
sedges to the land. 

The swan was soon dead, and Fig lay 
panting on the sand, with his mouth 
open, and looking up to his master as he 
wagged his tail, clearly implying, ‘ Did 
not I do it well, master?’ ‘ Yes, my 
little dog, you did it nobly. And now 
you shall have some of this bread, of 
Simon’s own baking, which I cannot eat 
myself; and Jonathan and I will finish 
this flask of brandy-and-water.’ 

And now we set out on our return 
home, anxious to display our trophy to 
envious eyes. 


We are subsequently informed 
that this gallant fellow—who, by the 
bye, appears, in his last moments, to 
have displayed considerably more of 
the disposition of the modern bull- 
dog than of the musical propensities 
anciently attributed to his race—was 
skinned and eaten, but that he ‘ cer- 
tainly was not nearly so good as a 
Michaelmas goose.’ 

As, however, the object of Mr. Lan- 
dor and his friends in coming so far 
from home had not been the slaughter 
of black swans, exciting as such an 
occupation might be, but to obtain 
land and to breed sheep, and in va- 
rious other ways to become useful 
and influential members of society, 
they began to look about them for 
what our friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic would denominate a 
suitable ‘location.’ "With this view, 
our author and one of his friends, 
having purchased a pair of strong 
hardy ponies, bent their steps towards 
Perth, a well-built, comfortable town, 
and the seat of the colonial govern- 
ment. Among otheradventures which 
befell during their sojourn in this 
place, there was one which brought 
them into contact with a colonial 
jury ; and ifthe picture here drawn 
deserve to be taken as a fair specimen 
of how colonial juries work, we sin- 
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cerely trust that it may never be our 
fate to be tried by one. 

After some time spent in exploring 
the neighbouring country, the bro- 
thers decide upon taking a farm of 
about three thousand acres in the 
vicinity of York, on which there is a 
good house, with the usual accom- 
paniments of out-buildings. Thither, 
of course, it became necessary to re- 
move ; and they determine to convey 
their traps, at least for some portion 
of the way, by water. 

Boatmen are not noted in any part 
of the world with which we happen 
to be acquainted for the moderation 
of their charges, and the Australian 
boatmen do not seem to be any ex- 
ception to the rule. Our adven- 
turers, therefore, determined to be 
their own carriers; and having ob- 
tained from a friend the loan of his 
whale-boat, they were soon ready 
for a start with the first instalment 
of their baggage. We cannot re- 
frain from giving in Mr. Landor’s 
own words the account of the com- 
mencement of their voyage. There 
is a freshness about it,—a spirit of 
boyish glee blending with maturer 
feelings, which gives a charming cha- 
racter to this as to all his pictures :— 


I remember well the pleasure with 
which we stood upon that wooden jetty 
one summer’s evening, looking upon the 
boat in which we were to perform our first 
voyage up the river, as she lightly floated 
before us, scarcely giving a strain upon 
the rope which held her to one of the 
— at the end of the pier. Fig and 

ezebel, always intimate friends, were 
hunting for bandicoots—animals less than 
a kangaroo-rat — which abounded in the 
bank below our dwelling. 

Upon the bank, Hannibal was to be 
seen cleaning the tandem harness, sus- 
pended from the bough of a tree, and oc- 
casionally casting an eye in the direction 
of the sheep, for whose safety he was 
responsible. By the river side, our bul- 
locks were busily engaged picking the 
scanty herbage. The sea-breeze blowing 
steadily up the river cooled the air, and 
seemed to bear health and spirits on its 
wings. 

The only sound that met the ear was 
a rushing noise, which every now and 
then rose from the water along the shore. 
It was caused by myriads of little fish 
rushing into shoal water to escape from 
some pressing foe. 

There are some minds that draw plea- 
sure from things which in no degree affect 
others; to such, this was one of those 
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seasons of tranquil happiness that leave 
no regrets behind. The consciousness 
of independence —the pleasant nature of 
our duties — the cheerful aspect of all 
around—the flattering whispers of Hope, 
though false as usual—all helped to form 
for the mental eye a picture which it 
loved to look upon. 


And now we were busied in loading our 
boat. What pride we felt! no shame at 
being seen performing manual labour ; 
but pride, and pleasure, and exultation. 
We had always been fond of boating, 
and now that it was about to be an useful 
employment, it seemed additionally agree- 
able. And what a noble scene for this 
our first adventurous voyage, upon that 
broad river, or rather arm of the sea! 
We had found out the secret of human 
happiness, long hidden from us—business 
had become our pleasure. I was to be 
the captain, and my youngest brother and 
Simon composed the crew. 

The boat was not loaded until late in 
the afternoon, and our departure was 
therefore postponed until the sea-breeze 
should set in on the following day. Still, 
we could not resist the delight of making 
an experimental trip, and so the sprit- 
sail and jib were set, and we shoved off 
into the tide-way. A whale-boat goes 
very fast before the wind, but will not 
beat, nor will she go about well without 
using an oar ; she is not, therefore, the craft 
best adapted for nautical evolutions, but 
we were too happy to find much fault 
with her on that occasion; and so we 
sailed several times across the river and 
back again in the very height of enjoy- 
ment. Then suddenly luffing-up in the 
middle of the stream, the anchor was let 
go, and the sail brailed up, in order that 
we might have the pleasure of sitting still 
in the very midst of the waters, and rest, 
as it were, in the plenitude of our satis- 
faction ; and when the anchor dragged a 
few yards over the sand before it held, 
and then suddenly brought up the boat 
with a jerk, it seemed the climax of our 
pleasure. This, the sagacious reader, in 
the depth of his gravity, will consider 
extremely boyish. But should we not 
rejoice and be thankful whenever we find 
among the many simple pleasures of our 
boyhood a single one which retains the 
power of gladdening our maturer years ? 
Alas! one after another they die down, 
and are no more to be revived. We are 
apt to fancy that when the pleasures of 
youth have lost their sweetness, and are 
no longer desired, it is an evidence of our 
increasing wisdom. But it proves only 
that our tastes, grown more vitiated, have 
taken new directions. We have only 
changed our follies — and for the worse. 


The breeze! the breeze! the glorious 
sea-breeze comes stealing swiftly over the 
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bar ; it crosses the first bay. Like a dark 
w it moves along the face of the 
river, and now it has reached our landing- 
place and gone swiftly forwards, bringing 
leasure and thankfulness on its path. 
ow, my men, jump in! hand me the 
grog and provision-basket ; and now loose 
the sails, and shove off. There, we are 
fairly under way, and little Fig whim- 
pers his adieu to Jezebel and Nero, who, 
for some minutes, accompany the course 
of the boat along the shore; and then 
finding we are really going, remain fixed 
with astonishment, gazing upon their 
departing friend. Soon, how soon, 
vanishes from their breasts every feeling 
of regret! Before we have turned the 


first headland we perceive them playfully 
biting each other about the ears and neck : 
and now Nero scampers off under the 
trees, in the direction of the house, and 
Jezebel (type of her sex!) hurries after 
him 


The nature ofthe country through 
which they passed was not calculated 
to diminish the spirit of good-humour 
in which they set out. Farms plea- 
santly situated and in high cultiva- 
tion met the eye at every turn; and 
the pleasure imparted by the pic- 
turesque appearance of these was en- 
hanced in no small degree by the 
warm hospitality of the occupiers. 
But it is not our intention to follow 
Mr. Landor step by step in all his 
wanderings. In due time he and his 
friends arrived at their destination, 
and setting zealously to work to cul- 
tivate their farm, and to turn to ad- 
vantage the extensive pasturage which 
it comprehended, they began their 
colonial life in earnest. Of the 
country in which they were now 
fairly settled our author reports as 
favourably as his predecessors have 
generally done. Highly cultivated 
farms and commodious farm-houses 
are not, indeed, indigenous to the 
soil ; neither does the land here, more 
than elsewhere, bring forth of its own 
accord wheat and potatoes, and the 
other edibles proper for human 
sustenance. But good farms, if 
our author may be depended upon, 
are to be obtained with certainly 
less of trouble in this than in most of 
our colonies; and to the productive 
capabilities of the soil of Western 
Australia there would seem to be 
scarcely any limit. 

Mr. Landor’s account of the ‘ mo- 
ral thermometer’ of the colony is, 
we regret to say, less favourable. He 
goes at some length into circum- 
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stances which appear to him to ope- 
rate injuriously in this respect on the 
habits of colonial society in general ; 
and though we may not always ac- 
cept his propositions as accurately 
laid down, in his general conclusions 
we are constrained to agree. For, in 
sober sadness, the moral tone in our 
colonies is lamentably below that of 
the mother-country. We are glad, 
however, that one who knows so 
thoroughly the extent of the evil is 
not without hope that it will dimi- 
nish ; and we are sure that there are 
no means more likely to bring about 
so desirable an issue as those which 
he recommends. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the Church in the colony 
should be placed upon an efficient 
footing, and that due attention be 
paid to education on some well- 
arranged system. Mr. Landor reck- 
ons the number of clergymen in 
Western Australia to be about six, 
and tells us that ‘ human beings are 
born, married, and buried, without a 
minister to teach, to baptise, to bless, 
or to give consolation in extremity.’ 
This is a sad state of things, of which 
the discredit may be in almost equal 
proportions divided between the set- 
tlers themselves and the Government 
of the country which has sent them 
forth. And it is the more humi- 
liating from the contrast which the 
comparatively fiourishing condition 
of the Church of Rome in those 
parts presents to it. Long before 
the munificence of Miss Burdett 
Coutts supplied funds for the endow- 
ment of a bishopric of our Church 
in those regions, Rome had her pre- 
late with twelve attendant priests at 
work ; and she is too earnest in the 
cause not to go on increasing her 
clerical staff, in proportion as she 
sees that our supineness leaves for 
them a wide field of operation. Mr. 
Landor does not go so much at 
length into this subject as we could 
have wished. He contents himself 
with stating facts and deploring them. 
He neither explains whence it comes 
about that our Church should lag in 
the rear of the Roman, nor offers any 
suggestions as to the best method of 
bringing about a reversal of this order. 
What he has failed to do it is our 
duty to attempt, though the space at 
our dis will necessarily hinder us 
from giving to the subject the atten- 
tion which its importance deserves. 
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The question is often asked, W hence 
does it come about that the Church 
of Rome contrives spontaneously to 
send her priests and missionaries 
crery where, whereas the Church of 
England makes no move at all in the 
colonies, among the destitute in her 
own manufacturing districts, with 
such armies as those which fought in 
the Punjab the other day,—or, indeed, 
any where else, without calling upon 
the Government, in the first instance, 
to give its countenance, and the 
House of Commons to supply the 
funds? And the answer is gene- 
rally such as to cast reproach upon 
the characters of the English clergy, 
whom unthinking or ill-disposed rea- 
soners stigmatise as worshippers of 
Mammon, or contrast painfully with 
the self-denying priests of Rome 
on the one hand, and the enthusiastic 
ministers of Dissenting communions 
on the other. Now we must be per- 
mitted to observe, that a more unfair 
and illiberal perversion of truth ne- 
ver was perpetrated in any case. The 
Church of England may or may not 
be in fault,—of that we shall speak 
presently ; but why the reproach 
arising out of the faults of the Church 
should be laid exclusively upon the 
clergy, it passes our comprehension 
to conceive. The English clergy no 
more constitute the Church of Eng- 
land than the Romish priests compose 
the Church of Rome, or the members 
of any one of the denominations com- 
prise the Church or Communion of 
that denomination. Moreover, our 
reasoners forget, or put the fact out 
of view, that neither the Romish 
priest nor the Dissenting minister 
goes forth on any occasion at his 
own charges. hey cannot, any 
more than the English clergyman, 
subsist upon air; and are, for the 
most part, as destitute of private re- 
sources as the great body of the clergy 
of our own Church confessedly are. 
If, then, it be the fact, that both 
Romanist priest and Dissenting mi- 
nister take greater pains than the 
clergy of the Church to meet the 

iritual wants of the New World, 
the means of doing so must, from 
some quarter or another, be more 
liberally supplied tothem. Whence 
do these means arise? Out of the 
coffers of other priests and ministers ? 
Nothing of the sort, but from the 
heavy contributions levied upon the 
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ay ron the Church < Fa ee 
through her great o the Coll 
of the Pro ; ht Dissenting 
bodies, by the constant and earnest 
appeals made by ministers to their 
congregations, and the exceeding 
liberality with which they are met. 
Suppose the clergy of the Church 
of England were to adopt a similar 
course to either of these, would they 
succeed as well? We are afraid 
not ; and we come to this conclusion 
from remembering, first, the miser- 
able results of Queen’s Letters, when 
issued for any Church purpose what- 
ever; and next, the insignificant figure 
at which the annual receipts of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gos- 
1 in Foreign Parts is set down. Now 
ere is a body within ourselves, bear- 
ing a considerable resemblance in its 
constitution and objects to the Pro- 
da at Rome; that is to say, 
incorporated by its charter from the 
head of the Chureh, and bound by 
its laws and regulations to seek one 
great end; which exists for the sin- 
gle purpose of assisting the colonies 
to provide themselves with clergy in 
the first instance, and next, to afford 
a supply of missionaries for the con- 
version of the heathen—what is the 
amount of money annually at its dis- 
posal? Not quite 40,0007. To be 
sure there are two religious asso- 
ciations besides, both of them hay- 
ing, more or less, of a missionary 
character ; namely, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, which seeks espe- 
cially the conversion of the heathen, 
and the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, of which 
the larger portion of the funds are 
devoted to home purposes and to the 
distribution of religious books and 
tracts all over the world. But be- 
sides that, the respective energies of 
these two societies are cramped, as it 
seems to us, by division, will any 
body pretend that the revenues of 
the whole, if united, would meet a 
tithe of the demands which, by the 
increase of population at home, to 
say nothing of the colonies at all, are 
daily being made upon the Church, 
for houses in which the poor may 
worship, and clergymen to minister to 
them? We are sure that they would 
not. When, indeed, you manage to 
impress the nobility, and gentry, and 
— manufacturers of England, 
with the same deep sense of duty to 
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their Church which is professed, and 
in the liberality of their money- 
offerings is shewn, by the lay mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome for 
their Church, and by lay-Dissenters 
for their respective communions, 
then, indeed, you will see a different 
spectacle from that which now greets 
you. But are you likely to accom- 
plish your end, in the present state 
of public feeling—or, indeed, in any 
state of public feeling—in a countr 
so circumstanced as this ? We thin 
not; and for this reason :— 

The Church of Rome is the 
Church, not of a nation, but of the 
greater part of Europe, of the whole 
of South America, of a considerable 
portion of North America, and of 
some part of Asia. She has her 
branches in Africa likewise ; and ac- 
knowledges no other limits than the 
ends of the earth. In this respect, 
moreover, she can boast of perfect 
unity within herself; that, let the 
abstract differences in doctrine be 
what they may among her clergy, 
they work cordially together for the 
extension and maintenance of the 
rights and authority of their com- 
The clergy of the 
Church of Rome are not encum- 
bered with any of the ordinary ties 
of citizenship. The vow of celibacy 
keeps them clear from the burthen, 
as well as from the holy joys, of 
domestic life. ‘They are at all mo- 
ments free to go wherever their su- 
periors may send them; and apply 
themselves to no labour with half 80 
much goodwill as that of extracting 
money from their respective flocks, 
in order that they may devote a 
large proportion of it to Church 
purposes. We will venture to say, 
even of the Irish Roman Catholic 
priests, that no inconsiderable item 
of the fees wrung by them from 
their starving parishioners is trans- 
mitted to Rome, and employed by 
the Propaganda in the maintenance 
of Romish missionaries in this very 
Western Australia about which we 
are now writing. But it is not in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, ex- 
clusively, that funds for the perver- 
sion of British colonists are raised. 
France, infidel as she too much is, 
gives, to our knowledge, more than 
a hundred thousand pounds sterling 
per annum towards a fund for the 
propagation of the faith in Great 
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Britain and her dependencies. Aus- ° 
tria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, all con- 
tribute their shares; and the results 
are before us. How can England 
meet this movement? How ought 
she todo so? Will it be wise in the 
clergy to turn the screw more ve- 
hemently, in the way of contribu- 
tions and subscriptions on the laity ? 
We are afraid that the course would 
hardly avail. Wealthy as the lay- 
members of the Church are acknow- 
ledged to be, we cannot expect them 
to compete, in their subscriptions, 
with the whole body of the Church 
of Rome! That they might do more, 
much more, than they have ever yet 
done, is past dispute. But it would 
be unreasonable to call upon them 
for such contributions as the Church 
of Rome levies from her vyotaries, 
particularly as our clergy cannot 
appeal to those spiritual terrors, of 
which their Romish brethren make 
ample use. Are we then to look to 
parliament for annual votes, out of 
which a colonial clergy may be sup- 
ported? This would be even less fair 
than trying to tighten the screw ; for 
parliament is no longer what it was 
a century ago, and promises ere long 
to go still further apart. But par- 
liament might do something; and if 
any of our governments, whether 
they call themselves Whig or Tory, 
took but a statesmanlike view of 
the grave question which we are 
now raising, parliament would be 
called upon to do something as often 
as the foundations of a new settle- 
ment were laid. Land is not of such 
great value in the oldest of our colo- 
nies ; in the islands of the Pacific itis 
worth next to nothing till reclaimed. 
We hold that it is the duty of par- 
liament to mark out an estate, or 
glebe, in every district, of a certain 
geographical extent, and to reserve 
it as a source of maintenance in fu- 
ture years for the ministers of the 
Gospel. Observe, that we make no 
exclusive demand of the soil in fa- 
vour of the clergy of the Church 
of England. Undoubtedly it were 
well if emigrants could be persuaded 
to adopt one common form of faith 
and worship; and believing as we 
do, that the form of faith and wor- 
ship in the Church of England is the 
best, we should rejoice to see our 
colonists every where conform to it. 
But not being sanguine enough to 
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hope for this result, all that we ask 
for in the present stage of the busi- 
ness is, that the Colonial Office will 

rovide for the endowment of Christ- 
lanity, by keeping a clergy reserve 
every where on its own lands, build- 
ing a house upon it, and bringing 
into cultivation as much as may 
supply the minister, whatever com- 
munion he may belong to, with the 
means of subsistence. And as this 
could be done without any expense 
to the mother-country, by the ob- 
vious process of imposing upon set- 
tlers the duty of erecting such houses, 
and accomplishing such clearances, 
as the price of grants made to them- 
selves, we really do not see upon 
what grounds the project would be 
likely to meet with opposition. For, 
extravagant as the views of some of 
our senators are, there is surely not 
one who would be unwilling to allow 
that there is more hope for a colony 
if it be composed of religious settlers, 
than of the opposite. Moreover, 
here is a fresh incitement to rivalry 
in a good cause. Let the houses and 
lebe become the property of that 

hurch which should be able to 
shew in each district the largest 
number of communicants; and then 
it will be seen whether there is, in- 
deed, that backwardness in the 
Church to send forth her sons on 
hard missions, which has too often 
been laid to her charge—But we 
must not forget that we are not now 
discussing the state of religion in the 
colonies ; our business is with Mr. 
Landor and his very agreeable 
book, to which we accordingly re- 
turn. 

On a fine May morning, whilst 
yet the more sedate portion of the 
community were sound asleep, our 
author, with two companions (one of 
them an officer of the army, with a 
penchant, like many others of his 
class, for playing at unseasonable 
hours upon key-bugles and other 
noisy instruments), started on horse- 
back from Perth. They were bent 
upon the slaughter of at least a por- 
tion of a herd of wild cattle which 
had lately made its appearance on 
some plains about a day’s journe 
distant. A bullock cart, laden wit 
arms and ammunition, besides pro- 
visions and blankets, and other things 
mecessary to constitute a comfortable 
bivouac, had been previously de- 
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spatched under the guidance of a 
couple of natives, with their wives 
and families. Our Nimrods were, 
therefore, in light marching order ; 
and proceeding on their way at a 
smart canter, arrived in good time 
at the house of a gentleman farmer, 
where it had been arranged that 
they should breakfast. 

They were received with the usual 
hospitality of the country, and 
rashers of bacon, and curious pre- 
parations of sheep’s fry, disappeared, 
as such things are wont to do before 
hungry men in all parts of the world. 
There is a limit, however, to the 
powers of the most voracious appe- 
tite, which our travellers at length 
ascertained; and having devoted an 
hour to repose—to the perfect re- 
pose which attends a lounge in an 
easy chair, cigar or meerschaum in 
mouth—the party once more took the 
road, after enlisting into their ser- 
vice one of the sons of their host, an 
experienced hand at the sort of work 
which they had before them. To- 
wards evening they arrived at the 
bivouac, where the natives were 
already busied in the preparation of 
flour-dampers,—a term of which the 
signification is not set forth in the 
— volume, but which, we be- 
ieve, to be a sort of scone or ban- 
nock, being the shape under which 
the natives usually prepare their 
flour for consumption. ‘Their first 
object was to unsaddle and water 
their horses, which done, and the 
animals being tethered wherever good 
pasture was to be found, the sportsmen 
proceeded to make their beds for 
the night. This was soon accom- 
plished, with the aid of the cloaks 
and blankets sent forward for the 
purpose in the bullock-cart ; and 
each man having tried his couch, 
and remedied such defects as might 
in the first instance have presented 
themselves, preparations were made 
for a repetition of the proceedings 
which had proved so satisfactory 
after their morning ride. 


The lodging being pronounced perfect, 
and the sun being level with the horizon, 
we hastened the preparation for our meal ; 
and hampers and boxes soon gave forth 
their stores of cold fowls, tongues, hams, 
and meat-pies. Sausages are excellent 
things in bush campaigns ; and as every 
man toasts his own on the point of a long 
stick, a high degree of nervous excite- 
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ment is felt by each, lest he should lose 
his savoury morsel in the fire. 

The kettle soon boiled, and as we ate 
our tea-dinner, the sun went down, and 
night quickly swallowed up the short 
twilight, leaving us to depend entirely on 
our fire, which presented a goodly pile 
that shot forth cheerful flames, making 
the scenery around us bright with light. 
The ground for the space of many yards 
glittered beneath the flickering rays ; the 
bowls of the tall trees seemed whiter 
than usual; even the brown cheeks of 
the natives looked less dark, as they 
chattered and laughed over their supper. 
Cold grog, or hot brandy-and-water, was 
leisurely sipped by those who lay on 
their couches in the full tranquillity of 
after-dinner ease; and as digestion pro- 
ceeded, songs and catches awakened the 
echoes of the woods. 


Tired at last, we sank to sleep, having 
first, however, visited our horses and 
changed their tether. During the night I 
woke up. All around were fast asleep in 
different postures; some rolling about 
uneasily in their dreams ; others still as 
the dead. I heaped fresh logs upon the 
fire, which blazed forth anew. The na- 
tives were all huddled under their wig- 
wams, which are about the size and 
shape of an open umbrella resting on its 
edge. The night was dark throughout 
the forest, and overhead ; the little circle 
of light within which I stood, seemed 
like a magician’s ring, sacred and safe 
from evil spirits that filled the air around. 
It was as the speck of Time amid the 
ocean of Eternity—as Hope, bright and 
solitary in the midst of unfathomable 
darkness. There I felt safe and secure 
—but without—who might tell what 
spirits roamed abroad, melancholy and 
malignant ? Peering into that dark boun- 
dary of forest, the eye vainly endeavoured 
to pierce the gloom. Fancy peopled its 
confines with flitting shapes, and beheld 
a grinning hobgoblin in the grotesque 
stump of many a half-burnt tree, on 
which the light momentarily flickered. 
The ear listened eagerly for sounds in 
the distant solitude ; and one almost ex- 
pected to hear shrieks of laughter or of 
terror borne upon the night-wind from 
the recesses of the hills. Evil spirits 
seem peculiarly the companions of hea- 
then savages. A wild, desert, and de- 
solate region, traversed only in the day- 
time, and rarely even then, by straggling 
barbarians whose hearts have never 


known a single gentle emotion, seems 
ey to be the haunt of the Spirits of 

vil. . 

Chingi, the terror of our natives, is 
often seen by them, as they lie cowering 
under their kangaroo skins, and huddled 
together in the extremity of fear, stalking 
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giant-like and gloomy along the summits 
of the hills, whilst the moon shrinks 
timidly behind her curtain of clouds. 

On that night, however, there was no 
moon, and Chingi was not visible to me, 
nor did any sound break in upon the 
silence of the forest, save that of our 
horses eating their food, and giving an 
occasional snort as the sand affected 
their nostrils. Anxious to behold any 
spirits that might please to be visible, I 
walked to the spot occupied by my quad- 
ruped, with the intention of changing his 
quarters ; but finding him comfortably 
stretched in repose, I left him to dream 
of his own distant manger and two quar- 
ters of oats, and returned to my couch. 
The appearance of the bivouac, to one 
viewing it from the surrounding dark- 
ness, was very picturesque. Every ob- 
ject was lighted up by the cheerful blaze 
—the cart with its packages in or about 
it, the sleepers in their blue or red wool- 
len shirts, under the sloping roof, their 
guns leaning against the uprights, their 
shot-belts and pouches hanging in front 
—the kangaroo-dogs lying round the 
fire, and as near to it as possible—the 
surrounding trees and shrubs glittering 
with a silvery light, their evergreen foli- 
age rustling at the breath of the soft 
land-breeze—altogether formed a striking 
and peculiar scene. 


The next morning before break of 
day the whole party were afoot, and 
as soon as they had breakfasted, our 
countrymen sland themselves under 
the guidance of the natives and set 
forward with the laudable determi- 
nation of remaining perfectly cool, 
and singling out each his particular 
victim when the opportunity fora shot 
should offer. After traversing several 
miles of thickly - wooded country 
traces of the game began to be percep- 
tible, and the speed of the party was 
increased and theirspirits becamemore 
buoyant in consequence. On they 
went, their expectation at full stretch, 
speaking rarely, and then only ina 
whisper, and starting at sounds which 
they had heard unmoved a thousand 
times before, but no game appeared ; 
indeed, the very track of the wild 
cattle which had at first lured them 
on seemed to fade ont, till it became 
lost to the eyes of the Europeans. 
Not so, however, with their native 
guides. On the bare, hard rock, ap- 
parently incapable of receiving im- 
pression from any thing, these men 
professed to trace the prints of hoofs, 
and a short time sufficed to shew that 


they possessed the faculty of seeing 
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considerably further into millstones 
than their white companions. After 
a ride of about two hours from the 
time of starting, the guides made 
signs to the rest of the party to halt. 

Before us (says Mr. Landor) was a belt 
of wood, through which we could per- 
ceive about a dozen cattle grazing on a 
broad plain. 

Already they had a suspicion of dan- 
ger, and began to look around them. 
One of the natives, with my double- 
barrelled gun loaded with heavy ball, was 
creeping towards them through the grass 
upon his hands and knees, whilst we 
cautiously drew up at the side of the 
wood. 

The herd consisted of a huge mouse- 
coloured bull, with an enormous hunch 
on his shoulders, and about a dozen cows, 
with a few calves. The bull came slowly 
towards us, muttering low bellows, and 
shaking his fierce head and ponderous 
neck, on which grew a short, black mane. 
From some unexplained cause or other 
the native fired his gun before the animal 
was within range, and the bull, being a 
beast of discretion, stopped short, as 
though extremely surprised, and, after a 
little hesitation, turned round and re- 
joined his female friends. The whole 
herd then began to trot off at a slow 
pace across the plain, which was there 
about a mile broad. We were now all 
eagerness for the pursuit; and Tom 
H——, the most experienced of the 
party, calling on us to follow him, dashed 
off at right angles from the herd, and 
outside the belt of wood, in the belief 
that he would be able to head the ani- 
mals by a little manoeuvring; but at 
the instant he started the old bull 
turned short on his course, and made 
across the plain in a new direction. I 
happened to be the last of our party, 
and was the only one who perceived this 
new disposition of the enemy. Anxious 
to be the first in the méée, I allowed my 
friends to gallop off, and dashed myself 
through the wood directly in pursuit of 
the herd. Thinking there was no time 
to lose, I waited not for my gun, but re- 
solved to trust to the pistols in my hol- 
sters. 

The cattle, who had begun their retreat 
at a steady trot, increased their speed as 
they saw me galloping up to them. I 
was afraid of their crossing the plain, 
and escaping in the thick forest beyond, 
and so pushed my good horse to his 
utmost speed. He seemed to be as much 
excited as myself, and in a few minutes 
I headed the herd, and tried to turn 
them back ; but they would not deviate 
from their course, and would have rushed 
through a regiment of foot, had it. been 
in their way: I therefore avoided the old 
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bull, who came charging along at the 
head of the phalanx, and found myself in 
the midst of the herd. It was a moment 
of delightful excitement ; some skill was 
required to avoid the hurtling forest of 
horns, but I turned round and galloped 
with the mass ; and having perfect con- 
fidence in my horse and horsemanship, I 
felt that I could pick out any of the ani- 
mals I pleased. My gun, however, was 
wanting to bring the huge bull to his 
bearings. He looked so enormous as I 
galloped alongside of him, that I de- 
spaired of making any impression with a 
pistol, and resolved to limit my ambition 
to the slaughter of one of the cows. We 
were now across the plain, the bull had 
entered the forest, and the others were in 
the act of doing the same, when I rode 
against the outside cow, in the hope of 
turning her away from the thick cover, 
and keeping her in the open plain. She 
would not, however, turn aside, and I 
fired my first pistol at her eye, and 
though I only grazed her cheek, suc- 
ceeded in separating her from her com- 
panions, and turning her up the long 
plain. At this moment four kangaroo- 
dogs (a cross between a greyhound and a 
bloodhound, bold, powerful, and swift), 
that had followed me in the chase, but 
had only galloped alongside of the cat- 
tle, finding me seriously engaged with 
one of the number, made a simultaneous 
dash at the unfortunate cow, and endea- 
voured to impede her career by barking, 
and biting at her nostrils, dewlap, and 
flanks. 


It was a fine sight to see these four 
noble hounds chasing away on either side 
of the animal, whilst she, every now and 
then, stooped low her head and made a 
dash at them, without pausing in her 
career. Away she went at a slapping 
pace, keeping me on the gallop. Fearful 
of hurting the dogs, I refrained from 
firing for some time, but at length got a 
chance, and aimed a ball behind her 
shoulders, but it struck her ribs, and 
penetwated no deeper than the skin. 
Loading as I rode along, I delivered an- 
other ball with better success, and she 
began to abate her speed. The rest of 
the party now came up, cheering and 
hallooing, but the game had dashed into 
a swamp in which the reeds and shrubs 
were high enough to conceal horses and 
huntsmen; nevertheless, we pushed 
through, and found her on the bank of a 
muddy pool, where she stood at bay, 
whilst the dogs barked cautiously before 
her. She was covered with sweat, blood, 
and dirt, and perfectly furious ; and the 
moment we approached she made a rush, 
trampling over several of the dogs ; and, 
darting madly against the nearest horse- 
man, caught his charger on the flank, 
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and steed and rider rolled together on the 
ground. The furious assailant stumbled 
over her prostrate foes, and was saluted 
with a discharge of fire-arms, which, 
however, did not prevent her from rushing 
against me in return for a ball in the 
shoulder, but I eluded the assault, and 
the animal fell exhausted to the ground. 


The result of the day's sport in- 
cluded the mouse-coloured bull be- 
fore mentioned, who was slain by 
some of the party as he was keepin 
watch over a tree into which he had 
hoisted Tom H Poor Tom had 
wounded the bull, but not mortally, 
whereupon his only chance of safety 
lay in flight ; and a friendly oak con- 
fronting him he ran, like a second 
Charles, hoping to find shelter amid 
its foliage. His foot was yet upon a 
lower branch when the enemy over- 
took him, and, by a well-delivered 
thrust, sent him at once out of the 
reach of immediate danger ; though 
the consequence was poor ‘Tom’s 
decided unfitness, during a week or 
more, to sit his horse with comfort 
to himself, or occupy his usual stool 
in his father’s counting-house. 

We have entered into these details 
because there is a raciness in Mr. 
Landor’s descriptions of woodcraft 
in the wilderness which carries us 
through his story of bull-shooting and 
other manly sports, with almost as 
much eagerness as if we were our- 
selves personally engaged inthem. It 
must not be supposed, however, that 
the volume now before us contains 
nothing more important than this. 
Mr. Landor discusses, with equal 
good taste and knowledge of his sub- 
ject, the moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical condition of the aborigines, and, 
like every other experienced writer 
whom we happen to have consulted, 
leaves the conviction strong upon our 
minds that the natives of Western 
Australia are essentially an inferior 
species of the genus homo. Their 
instincts, though more unerring than 
those of civilised men, are decidedly 
less so than the instincts of the Red 
Indians of America. Their senses of 
sight and smell are, by many degrees, 
less acute. ‘They seem to be incapable, 
even in a slight degree, of moral 
culture, properly so called, and their 
intellects are not such as education 
bids fair todevelope. After adducin 
irrefragable proofs of these facts, an 
shewing, from the conformation of 
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their heads, that the case could hardly 
be otherwise, Mr. Landor goes on to 
pass in review before him the mea- 
sures which have, from time to time, 
been acted upon with a view to accus- 
tom these people to the working of 
European institutions, and to make 
them see and appreciate the advan- 
tages which they enjoy in being made 
subject to the English law; and in- 
deed these are, according to our au- 
thor’s shewing, marked from first to 
last with the stamp of egregious folly. 
We set out with a lie in our right 
hands, and do every thing that we 
can practically to convince the natives 
that it is a lie. We come among 
them professing to seek nothing more 
than the joint occupancy with them 
of land which is lying fallow. We 
seize, as often as it suits us, their 
hunting-grounds and petty clear- 
ances, and prosecute and convict 
them for trespass or theft as often as 
they presume to return to stations 
which were once their dwelling- 
places ; or make free with the cattle, 
sheep, or other agricultural stock 
which some squatter or recognised 
colonist from the capital may have 
transported thither. Moreover, we 
affect to apply the same principle of 
English justice, and to mete it out ac- 
cording to English forms, in all cases 
of discord or petty depredations be- 
tween tribe and tribe, or, it may be, 
between one savage and another. 
As an example in point, the custom 
— in Western Australia which 

olds good in many other countries, 
lifted by a wider interval above the 
barbarism which is universal here, 
to seek the retaliation of blood where 
blood has been shed, and to be con- 
tent with nothing less, because life 
must go for life, otherwise the spirit 
of the deceased would suffer wrong. 
We do not say that the English are 
guilty of oppression in using their 
best endeavours to get this practice 
abolished ; on the contrary, it is their 
duty, as Christians and enlightened 
men, to shew their rude neighbours 
that no atonement can be made for 
the crime which one man has com- 
mitted, by taking away the life of 
another ; but to arrest the Australian 
savage while he exults in the thought 
of having performed a sacred duty, 
and to carry him off to Perth that 
he may be tried for murder before 
an English judge and an English 
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jury, is about as reasonable as it 
would be to hang the poor wretch, if 
found guilty ; and this we believe is 
sometimes, though rarely, done. In 
like manner the barbarian who beats 
his squaw, or prigs—for you cannot 
call it stealing — an opossum’s skin 
from another barbarian, is pounced 
upon by our police, as soon as the 
facts come to their knowledge, and 
tried, and probably punished, for 
assault or petty larceny. Can any 
thing be more preposterously absurd ? 
Undoubtedly it may be fit that the 
natives, when caught in the com- 
mission of offences against the pro- 
perty or persons of Europeans, should 
be punished. Give them, likewise, 
a fair trial ; and, if you be such bigots 
about customs which do very well 
in England, though they are of 
doubtful utility every where else, 
proceed against them according to 
the usages of your ancestors. But 
either meddle not at all with their 
intestine feuds and bickerings, or set 
about your work in the spirit of 
that simple right which all human 
beings can be brought, with very 
little labour, to comprehend, and 
which, as soon as they do compre- 
hend it, the wildest, equally with the 
most refined, appreciate as it deserves. 
Can any thing be conceived more 
mischievous in its way than the trial 
of a native for killing a countryman, 
when it is conducted as Mr. Landor 
describes >— 

A member of a tribe has been speared 
by one of another tribe, who happens to 
be patronised by a farm-settler, and is 
occasionally useful in hunting-up stray 
cattle. The friends of the dead man 
proceed to punish the assassin according 
to their own hereditary laws ; they sur- 
prise him suddenly, and spear him. The 
farmer writes an account of the fact to 
the Protector of Natives at Perth; and 
this energetic individual, rising hastily 
from dinner, calls for his horse, and en- 
dowing himself with a blue woollen shirt, 
and a pair of dragoon spurs, with a blan- 
ket tied round his waist, fearlessly com- 
mits himself to the forest, and repairs to 
the scene of slaughter. 

He learns from the mouth of the farm- 
settler, that the facts are really what he 
had been already apprised of by letter ; 
and then, having left word that the of- 
fender may be caught as soon as possible, 
and forwarded to Fremantle gaol, he 
hastens back again to his anxious family ; 
and the next morning delivers a suitable 
report to his excellency the governor of 
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all that he has performed. In course of 
time the native is apprehended—betrayed 
by a friend for a pound of flour — and 
brought to the bar of justice. His na- 
tural defence would be that he certainly 
slew an enemy, as he is accused of having 
done, but then it was a meritorious and 
necessary act ; he glories in it; his own 
laws required that he should slay the 
murderer of his relative; and his own 
laws therefore accuse him not. What 
are English customs, prejudices, or laws 
tohim? Heis not a British subject, for 
he is not the inhabitant of a conquered 
country (as English governors tell him), 
nor has he, or any of his tribe or com- 
plexion, consented or wished to be placed 
under the protection of our laws. Why, 
then, should he be violently dragged from 
the arms of his wilgied squaws, and his 
little pot-bellied piccaninnies, and re- 
quired to plead for his life in the midst 
of a large room filled with frowning white 
faces? Mauch obliged is he to the judge, 
who kindly tells him, through the inter- 
preter, that he is not bound to convict 
himself, and need not acknowledge any 
thing that may operate to his disadvantage 
in the minds of the jury. 

The unfortunate savage disregards the 
friendly caution, and heeds it not; 
he maintains, stoutly, that he gidgied 
Womera through the back, because Wo- 
mera had gidgied Domera through the 
belly. He enters into minute details to 
the gentlemen of the jury of the manner 
in which these slaughters were effected, 
and describes the extent and direction of 
the wounds, and every other interest- 
ing particular that occurs tohim. The 
gentlemen of the jury, after duly con- 
sidering the case, return (of necessity) 
a verdict of ‘ Wilful murder,’ and the 
judge pronounces sentence of death, 
which is afterwards commuted by the 
governor to transportation for life to the 
Isle of Rottnest. 


Meanwhile, according to our au- 
thor’s shewing, there is one unfor- 
tunate individual in the colony to 
whom nobody thinks of extendi 
the immunities of English law; an 
who has, consequently, more upon 
his hands, and a great many more 
faults and errors to answer for, than 
any other human being in Western 
Australia. We allude to the Go- 
vernor, who, though representing 
the queen, is so little covered by the 
constitutional axiom which says ‘the 
crown can do no wrong,’ that he seems 
never to have the power of doing 
right. Let happen what will, the 

vernor is sure to get into a . 

oes somebody fail in business ; doa 
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farmer's cattle die or stray into the 
forest ; is a sow barren, or a bit of 
garden - ground unproductive; are 
boats lost at sea, or the pastures 

hed up by drought on shore; 
or all these misfortunes, and a thou- 
sand more, the governor is held to 
be responsible. People go to him 
for redress when their infants cannot 
cut their teeth ; and if such a thing 
as a speculation fail, no matter how 
wild it may have been, unless he be 
able and willing to provide a remedy, 
he need never hope to hear the last 
of it. Among other ludicrous in- 
stances of the torture to which the 
shadow of England’s majesty in 


Western Australia is put, Mr. Lan- © 


dor describes one, wherein a tall 
Irishwoman, reduced in her circum- 
stances, as Irishwomen sometimes are, 
played a prominent part. The grand 
object of her complaint seems to have 
been the advocate-general of the 
settlement, who would not settle her 
affairs as she expected him to do; 
and, day by day, she seems to have 
made her appearance in his excel- 
lency’s anteroom. At last her pre- 
sence there became so alarming, that 
aides-de-camp, gentlemen in waiting, 
and the domestic servants themselves, 
fled at her approach. It happened 
once upon a time that Mr. Landor, 


having some business with the gover- - 


nor, proceeded to Government-house, 
and there, sure enough, eagerly de- 
manding an audience, stood the Irish- 
woman. Our author shall relate what 
followed :— 


When I found her in the anteroom I 
naturally recoiled, and tried to back out 
again, smiling blandly all the time, as 
one does when a violent-looking dog 
comes up, and begins sniffing about your 
legs. Miss Martin, however, was used 
to these manceuvres, and suddenly getting 
between me and the door, intercepted my 
retreat, and insisted on telling me, for 
the twentieth time, how villanously the 
advocate-general had deceived her. Escape 
was impossible ; I groaned and sweated 
with anguish, but listen J must, and had 
to suffer martyrdom for an hour, when 
the governor’s door opened, and he him- 
self looked out. On seeing the Gorgon 
he tried to withdraw, but she pounced 
like a tigress through the door-way, and 
slamming the door after her, secured an 
audience with his excellency, which she 
took care should not be a short one. I 
could remain no longer, and therefore 
owe the rest of the story to public report. 
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After an hour’s téte-d-tée, his excel- 
lency’s voice grew more imperative. The 
clerks, highly interested, conceived that 
he was insisting upon her withdrawing. 
It is supposed that he could not possibly 
escape himself, as she of course cut off 
all communication with either the door 
or the bell-rope. The lady’s voice also 
waxed higher; at length it rose into a 
storm. Nothing more was heard of the 
poor governor, beyond a faint, moaning 
sound ; whether he was deprecating the 
tempest, or being actually strangled, be- 
came a matter of grave speculation. Some 
asserted that they heard his kicks upon 
the fioor, others could only hear convul- 
sive sobs; then all fancied they could 
distinguish the sounds of a struggle. The 
officials debated whether it would be pro- 
per or indelicate to look in upon the in- 
terview ; but it became so evident that a 
scuffle was going on, that the private 
secretary’s anxiety overcame all other 
considerations. The door was opened 
just as his excellency, escaping from the 
grasp of the mad woman, had made a 
vault at the railing which ran across the 
farther end of the council-room (to keep 
back the public on certain days), in hopes 
of effecting his escape by the door be- 
yond. Nothing could have been better 
conceived than this design ; but unhap- 
pily the lady had caught hold of his 
coat-tail to arrest his flight, and, there- 
fore, instead of vaulting clear over the 
rails, as he had anticipated, his excel- 
lency was drawn back in his leap, and 
found himself seated astride upon the 
barrier, with a desperate woman tugging 
at his tail, and trying to pull him back 
into the arena. Nothing, we believe, 
has ever exceeded the ludicrous misery 
displayed in his excellency’s visage, on 
finding himself in this perilous situation. 
But seeing the private secretary and a 
mob of clerks, with their pens in their 
hands, hastening to his rescue, he made 
a desperate effort, and cast himself off on 
the other side; and finally succeeded in 
rushing out of the room, having only 
one tail hanging to his coat, with which 
he escaped into an adjoining apartment, 
and was received into the arms of the 
surveyor-general in a state of extreme 
exhaustion. 

And now, in taking leave of a 
volume from which we are at a loss 
to say whether we have derived more 
of entertainment or of solid and 
valuable information, we must be 
permitted to turn to account the train 
of thought into which its perusal 
has led us, by making a remark or 
two on the defective nature of the 
whole colonial system of this country, 
if, indeed, that can be spoken of as 
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systematic in any degree which has 
neither arrangement, nor principle, 
nor the most remote approximation 
to management, about it. We, the 

vernment and people of Great 

ritain, never colonise at all. We 
suffer, and indeed encourage, shoals 
of emi ts to pass from their native 
land into the wilderness; but we 
take no more account of them than 
if they were so many head of black 
cattle, whom we turn loose to find 
what food they may upon the hill, 
and intend at our convenience, when- 
ever our needs shall require, to 
gather in again. Our emigrants too 
are all, or almost all, taken from the 
humblest ranks of life; they are 
often the aged, and very generally 
the most helpless, portions of our 
a whom the pressure of 
amine at home has driven to seek 
sustenance elsewhere, and whose only 
chance of obtaining it, at all events 
at the outset, lies in working on the 
compassion of such settlers as may 
have preceded them. Let any body 
look back upon the scenes which 
occurred in Canada, New Brunswick, 
and even in the United States, only 
last year, and the retrospect will fill 
him with horror. And as to the 
fertile islands of the Pacific, what are 
we doing there? Sowing in every 
one of them the seeds of democracy ; 
and of a democracy, too, which has 
not even the restraint of the religious 
principle to keep it from running 
wild. Our settlers go forth without 
organisation, and soon become too 
much dispersed to create even society. 
They imagine that they are carrying 
with them the religion, the laws, and 
institutions of their forefathers. ‘They 
are doing nothing of the sort. There 
is no judge, in the beginning, to tell 
them what the law requires; there 
is no clergyman or minister to gather 
them together, from time to time, at 
public worship, and explain to them 
the meaning ang the behests of the 
Bible. There is no gentleman to 
humanise, by the influence of his 
conversation or example, the rough, 
but not necessarily rude peasants, who 
ought in each locality to regard him 
as their chief. Of nobility we will 
not pause to speak. ereditary 
privileges, if not hereditary rank and 
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titles, are fast falling into disrepute 
at home ; it is hardly to be expected 
that a Liberal government should 
desire to resuscitate their influence 
abroad. But surely it is the duty 
of the Colonial Office to encourage, 
if it lack the power to command, 
such a frame-work in every new 
association as shall hold out the pro- 
spect of finding, wherever the lan- 
guage of England is spoken, at least 
a similitude, if we may not expect an 
epitome, of the English constitution. 
Moreover, the Colonial Office is 
morally bound so to arrange matters 
as that the constitution of the young 
settlement, like that of. the mother- 
country, shall mature itself gradually. 
What can societies like that in Wes- 
tern Australia do with self-govern- 
ment, except abuse it? Discretion- 
ary power must, indeed, to a large 
extent, be entrusted to the local go- 
vernment. The governor, with his 
council, though they should in no 
case be authorised to make new laws, 
may surely be left to administer the 
laws which exist with a wide margin ; 
but to commit to them, much more 
to a rabble which shall be dignified 
with the appellation of a legislative 
assembly, prerogatives more extensive 
than any which the British parlia- 
ment itself can claim, is surely mon- 
strous. We have followed this course 
hitherto with such exceeding industry, 
that the very feeblest of our settle- 
ments begins already to talk of its 
rights; and we expect before many 

ears pass to see the strongest assert- 
ing these rights, by separating alto- 
gether from the mother-country, and 
becoming a humble imitation of the 
United States of America. 


We had written thus far when a 
paper was put into our hands, which 
a body of gentlemen, interested in 
the great work of systematic coloni- 
sation, have drawn up ; but of which, 
inasmuch as it is marked ‘ private,’ we 
do not feel at liberty to say more for 
the present, than that the principle 
of the measures therein recommended 
has our heartiest approval. What 
these are we shall take the first op- 
portunity of explaining, after the 
seal of confidence shall have been 
withdrawn from our pen. 
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To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


1n,—The February Number of your 
S Magazine contains an able and, in 
some respects, discriminating tribute, 
to the genius and character of the late 
Mr. Walter. In particular, the re- 
cognition of his statesmanlike and 
administrative qualities is just and 
original. It strikes me, however, 
that your contributor was acquainted 
with his subject in the relations of 
ublic rather than private life. This 
imited knowledge would account for 
two or three false touches in this in- 
teresting sketch. He has caught the 
features under the chandelier instead 
of the parlour lamp-light. The ac- 
quaintance he wanted, I enjoyed; 
what he left out, I could a in 
the portrait of Mr. Walter. 


Known him I have, but in his softer 

hour. 

But this letter is not intended as 
a supplement, but an erratum. 

I wish to — Fea attention to 
two passages, which bear injuriousl 
on the memory of the late Mr. Wal. 
ter. 1. His imputed insincerity in 
public and private life. 2. The loss 
of his seat as member for Berks. 

1. The insincerity with which your 
contributor affirms Mr. Walter to 
have been charged. I suppose the 
word is used in the deuhie sense of 
the poet, describing a political leader 
of a former century,— 


Friendly at Hackney, faithless at White- 
hall. 


And in that case, no accusation was 
ever built on a more shadowy pillar. 
For what is sincerity? The recent 
biography of Sterling furnishes an 
answer. Sincerity—sine cerd, with- 
out wax—is a metaphorical term, 
drawn from furniture, sound and 
unrepaired, in which there have 
been no ingenious patchings or var- 
nishings. This was the sincerity of 
Mr. Walter. Like an oak in his 
own wood, he was hard, firm, and 
massive. Insincerity is known by 
its changeful bending and ee 
in every gale. In all the moral an 

religious intercourse of life Mr. Wal- 
ter stood unmoved. There was no wax 
inserted to conceal a crack or flaw. 
No streak of charity or godliness was 
veneered into the grain. One has 
seen trees that promised well— 
trunks large, boughs spreading, 
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leaves flourishing —and the tree it- 
self all the time hollow and rotten. 
But he was solid ; and they who leant 
upon him found a support and a 
shelter as strong and weather-proof 
as the appearance led them to expect. 

It is not my object to claim for 
the late Mr. Walter the complete 
harmony and grace of character, 
which his own courageous self- 
estimate would have rejected with 
scorn, if offered as his own reflexion. 
Perfect heroes in politics and virtue 
have had their day. The mould was 
broken with the mirror of magic. 

Newton studied astrology, Whitby 
was enamoured of cock-fighting, 
Clarke prided himself on ie ing 
over tables, Marlborough ule 
four candles during a war-council 
with Prince Eugene. Let every 
man bear hisown burden. The mis- 
take of your contributor arises from 
his confusion of the caution of the 
politician with the true character of 
the man. 

2. You say, ‘from the time when 
Mr. Walter took his seat in Berk- 
shire, because the paper made a sud- 
den change,’ &c. But here you are 
wrong in fact. I ama village clergy- 
man, more familiar with Chrysostom, 
of whom I possess an old copy, ‘to 
smooth my bands in,’ than with 
Hansard; and I have no vocation to 
interfere with Pope’s septennial can- 
vass, Or ; 

—— to make remarks 
Who rules in Cornwall, or who rules in 
Berks,— 

but every error is a forged coin, 
and must be stopped. Be pleased, 
therefore, to nail this specimen at 
once to the counter. Mr. Walter's 
resignation of his seat for Berks was 
an act entirely voluntary,— neither 
necessary, solicited, nor compulsory. 
It was not failing confidence, but 
failing health, that obliged him to 
withdraw from parliament. This is 
not an individual opinion, but one 
that circulates through the county as 
freely as one of Simond’s Reading 
notes. 

I might have added some remarks 
upon your estimate of the late Mr. 
Walter’s rhetorical and literary 
powers, but I forbear, and remain, 


Sir, your very faithful servant, 


A Berxsurme CLERGYMAN. 
BB 
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OUR FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES, 


HE calamities resulting from the late 
T crisis had prepared the country 
to look with favour on even an unfa- 
vourable budget. It was well known 
that there was already a large defi- 
ciency, and it was believed that we 
must incur additional expenditure in 
order to make more secure our na- 
tional defences. The time was fa- 
vourable for some comprehensive 
scheme of taxation, because the cir- 
cumstances were all so adverse. If 
nations, like men, are liberal when 
in prosperity, they are humble in 
adversity. If Sir Robert Peel, with 
a surplus of five millions in 1845, 
could bring parliament to renew the 
Income-tax, so Lord John Russell, 
with a deficiency, retrospective and 
prospective, of barely the same 
amount, could have coerced the 
country into submitting to some 
rough treatment of its bankrupt 
affairs. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the budget of Lord John Russell 
disappointed the House and the coun- 
try, because it did not lay on more 
taxes. People thought things were 
so bad, that they would have sub- 
mitted to worse impositions, provided 
they could have been accompanied 
by some relaxations. With the ex- 
ception of the remission of the copper 
duty, which yields less than 50,000. 
a-year, the minister proposes only an 
increase of the Property-tax to five 
per cent for two years, and a con- 
tinuance of it at the present rate for 
three years afterwards. It is true 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
afterwards ee a desponding 
hope that the five-per-cent tax might 
not be continued after the two years 
have expired, and it is pretty clear 


to all who have the patient instinct 
of tax-paying, that we are to be sad- 
died with that five per cent only 
until some future minister shall raise 
it to seven or to ten per cent. The 
five-per-cent Property and Income- 
tax is objected to, not as a property, 
but as an income-tax. The old ob- 
jections to an equal rating of propert 

which is inert, and income, the result 
of exertions, apply with still greater 
force. In other respects the budget 
has been found fault with because of 
its negative character. It is not a 
popular budget. Lord John has 
frittered away a fine opportunity. 
Sir Robert Peel’s prestige as a 
financier had been damaged by the 
ill-success of the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844, and Lord John Russell 
might have stolen a march upon him 
in a course of liberal taxation, by 
which the indirect burdens might 
have been reduced in proportion as 
the direct taxation was increased. 
There is no instance on record of a 
financial statement having been so 
unfavourably received. 

That part of Lord John Russell's 
speech which related to the state of 
our military and naval force appears 
to have been ill-judged. His em- 
phatic allusions to the increased naval 
force of the French, and to their 
enormous military force, were con- 
sidered disproportionate to the pro- 
posed augmentation of our forces, 
and as calculated, by so much, to 
irritate France without strengthening 
us. Upon the whole, the very mo- 
derate additions to be made seem to 
be regarded as judicious. But there 
was strong opposition to the proposed 
scheme for organising a national 
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militia, for which Lord John Russell 
is to take 150,000/. to form the 
nucleus. 

The refusal of the ministers to 
touch the Tea Duties swells the tide 
of disapprobation against which they 
have to contend. It was elicited 
from Sir Charles Wood by Mr. 
Cardwell, that he admitted the claims 
of those who urged a reduction, if 
not an abolition, of those duties. 
And still more to their evil influence 
has been their resistance to a repeal 
of the Window-tax. Both questions 
are emphatically those of civilisation. 
By adhering to the former of these 
duties, we are losing the glorious 
eee created 7 our arms of 
obtaining the trade of China, where 
we practically exclude an article of 
universal consumption, the rapid 
adoption of which by the poor within 
so short a space of time is a proof 
that they regard it as a necessary of 
life; while the steady refusal to admit 
light and air not taxed into the 
dwellings of the poor, has disgusted 
even the more zealous of the ordinar 
supporters of the administration. It 
is impossible to tell how the matter 
will end. - But we really do not see 
how a government which finds its 
budget scouted, and has no chance 
of getting its estimates passed through 
committee, can stand. We fancy that 
the days of the Whigs are numbered ; 
and then comes the serious question, 
Who are to succeed them ? 





THE HAMPDEN CONTROVERSY. 


The Hampden case, when we last 
addressed our readers, was still in 
the court of law. Judgment had not 
then been pronounced. But the 
whole constitution and authority of 
the Church of England —the question 
of the supremacy of the Crown, and 
the limitations put by the law on the 
power of the highest dignitary in 
the Church —had been inquisito- 
rially canvassed, and dogmatically 
judged, under the eyes of laymen, 
and with a tacit appeal to the opi- 
nions of the multitudes out of doors. 
Subjects, too sacred in themselves to 
beso handled, were it only for the ne- 
cessary difficulties surrounding them 
—questions, requiring for their solu- 
tion the most pure and calm use 
of the highest faculties of our nature 
— exercised for days the emulative 
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ingenuity of ambitious lawyers, or 
aroused the angry passions of theolo- 
gical disputants, uninitiated in even 
the first ae of the science they 
professed to interpret, and too many 
of them wanting that reverential 
spirit which might have been a guide. 
If these results of the fatal movement 
of the prime minister had not been 
sufficiently injurious to the interests 
of the Church, they would have been 
exceeded by others which ensued. 
Not only was the dignity and sanctity 
of the established religion compro- 
mised by its being thus dragged into 
a court of law, but that court also 
went far to stultify itself, and lower 
the majesty of the law in the eyes 
of those whose duty it is to obey it. 
With all the austere gravity and im- 
posing ceremonial of the judgment- 
seat, each of those four judges gave 
his ‘judgment.’ The Church and 
the people awaited, with deep respect 
and in breathless anxiety, a result 
which was to produce consequences 
second, perhaps, only to those pro- 
duced by the Reformation. All were 
doomed to disappointment. Justice 
mocked herself. The judicial pro- 
ceeding was a farce. Decisions were 
pronounced, yet the case was not 
decided. Two of the judges were in 
favour of granting a mandamus, and 
two were against it; therefore, it 
seems, the proceeding fell naturally 
to the ground : at least, according to 
the custom of the courts. Thus all 
the evils which awaited the opening 
of so misguided a movement attend 
it, in tenfold force, at this, its second 
stage. Spiritual authorities and rights, 
which have their strongest support 
in the faith of man, have been sub- 
jected to the lowest tests in the ar- 
moury of reason. Compromises, 
which, by common consent, have 
stood the test of centuries, have been 
needlessly examined and ruthlessly 
ridiculed. The enemies of the Church, 
from the schismatic to the sceptic, 
have had a fine crop of incidents, rich 
and ripe, for their malicious irony. 
Nay, at this very moment, the Church 
of England, the representative, as we 
believe, of pure Christianity on earth, 
stands before Roman Catholic or In- 
fidel Europe the s le of an au- 
gust spiritual machinery, without a 
moving principle or guide. 

The legal subtleties of the differ- 
ent judges are not within our pro- 
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vince. But Lord Denman’s course 
of proceeding calls for a remark. 
This judge, it would seem, seeks to 
inherit the mantle of the ‘ constitu- 
tional lawyers.’ It has often hap- 
pened—we have had one great in- 
stance in our own day—that men 
who, as advocates, were reputed de- 
ficient in sound law, have sought, as 
judges, to make a political reputa- 
tion. They watch for occasions to 
lay down great axioms, or to enact 
them in person, calculating that 
these great strokes, like the grand 
points of a meretricious actor, will 
carry their names to posterity. Some 
of these great authorities have really 
consolidated the rights of public 
freedom. Others have only achieved 
a ridiculous ¢ravestie. In the one, a 
high moral courage has emboldened, 
and a dignity of character has exalted. 
In the others, a natural intemperance 
of character has pushed them into 
excesses. Lord Denman’s brief judi- 
cial career has afforded him some 
opportunities for asserting the dig- 
nity, nas and power, which: 
appertain to his high office. The 


oo have not forgotten that it was 


ord Denman who embroiled the 
House of Commons with the Courts 
on the Privilege question ; or that it 
was Lord Denman whose extra- 
judicial speech in the House of Lords 
gave the sanction of the supreme 
legislative and judicial authority to 
O'Connell’s masked rebellion. Lord 
Denman’s judgment on the Hamp- 
den case was confessedly influenced 
by considerations of an extra-judicial 
emia. Forgetting the strict line 
of his duty, he assumed to exercise a 
discretion for the nation. He cal- 
culated the consequences of a judg- 
ment pro or con, when his thoughts 
should alone have been concentrated 
on making that judgment just. In 
place of being the highest interpreter 
of the law, 7 constituted himself, 
for the time being, dictator of public 
opinion insomuch as related to the 
position of the national religion. 

Nor, it would seem, did he gain his 
professed object. Avowedly desiring to 
spare the country the agitation of the 
abstract question, in years ensuing, 
he pronounces against the mandamus, 
knowing well that his decision would, 
by stopping the present proceeding, 
leave the question open for future dis- 
putation. A more effectual way of 
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arresting agitation would have been, 
to give such a judgment as would 
have furnished a guide hereafter. 


PARTIES WITHOUT LEADERS, AND 
LEADERS WITHOUT PARTIES. 


The breaking up of parties has 
been carried almost to the extent of 
macadamisation. In fact, it has come 
to this, that every man sets up for 
himself. The right of private judg- 
ment is in full exercise ; and but for 
their unlucky and characteristic 
budget, the Whigs might have gone 
on without even the shadow of an 
opposition. Last month it was said 
that the Protectionists had discarded 
Lord George Bentinck ; now it ap- 
pears that it was he who discarded 
the Protectionists. They have since 
gone about seeking a leader, but 
apparently their extreme opinions 

arm even the most ambitious, as 
well as the most timid, of their body. 
Either Mr. Augustus Stafford has 
not been asked, or he will not com- 
promise his future by leading a 
skeleton army to battle; while the 
Marquis of Granby, although form- 
ally elected, and requested to act as 
leader, has formally and firmly de- 
clined. Considering his own quali- 
fications, and the impracticability of 
those who intended to be lieutenants 
over him, he, doubtless, exercised a 
wise discretion. 

The Peelite section of the old Con- 
servative party is also without an 
ostensible leader. Sir Robert Peel 
has exhibited an ominous reluctance 
to be identified with any movement 
which could imply his desiring to 
resume office. This, no doubt, means, 
that the right honourable baronet 
will not consider his triumph com- 
plete until he can walk to power 
over the fragments of parties. There 
is talk of Lord Lincoln being Sir 
Robert Peel's deputy-leader ; but as 

yet the statement is not confirmed. 
Thus, on the opposition side, we see 
the spectacle of two parties, each 
without a leader ; and two ex-leaders, 
each without a party. On the mi- 
nisterial side matters are not much 
better. There are symptoms of or- 
ganised insubordination on the part 
of the Radicals on the one hand, 
and the Cobdenites on the other. 

Mr. Cobden, so lately the head of 
a powerful section, and the dictator 
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of the national policy, has diminished 
his influence for the time by his 
Universal-Peace delusions. His ene- 
mies are upon him at the first symp- 
tom of weakness. The old stagers 
of the political world have not for- 
given him for coming in and reaping, 
as it were, in an hour, the honours 
for which they had struggled so 
many years ; and there certainly is a 
very general disposition, should the 
Anti-Free-trade reaction make head, 
to reduce this gentleman to the level 
he occupied before his Anti-Corn-law 
agitation was successful. 





DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH ROME. 
Ministers have made a sharp charge 
on the rear of retreating Puritanism. 
Lord Lansdowne has gratified his 
own wishes, while performing his 
service to his party, by introducing a 
bill authorising her majesty to hold 
diplomatic relations with the sove- 
reign of the Roman state. 
The history of reaction has scarcel 
& more amusing incident than this 
proceeding. The Whigs, as a party, 
gave consistency, respectability, and 
a political character, to the national 
hatred of popery, which they con- 
centrated and consolidated by act of 
peas. One of the strongest 
rs then placed upon the crown 
was the veto on the ‘ holding of com- 
munion with the See of Rome.’ It 
was not, perhaps, that diplomatic re- 
lations were expressly forbidden, but 
that, so long as there existed a doubt, 
accompanied by so dreadful a penalty, 
no minister could be found to advise 
the crown to open relations with the 
pope, in the face of a general though 
yao popular horror of popery. 
t isa Whig government which now 
reverses what was practically the act 
of their Whig predecessors. And 
that they should have done so with- 
out that modern excuse for change, 
the pressure from without, supplies 
an instructive moral to this extra- 
ordinary incident. They have taken 
a bold and statesmanlike step, in 
which they have been supported by 
some of the highest authorities in the 
country. But by the people reasons 
of state will not be allowed such 
absolute sway as by the statesmen. 
Some will think the Whigs have 
reat faith in the Protestantism of 
england ; others will aver that they 
are shamelessly indifferent to it. 


Diplomatic Relations with Rome. 








Necessity, the statesman’s plea, is 
the defence set up for this important 
measure. First, it is averred by Lord 
Lansdowne, and by the Whig law 
authorities, that, in point of fact, so 
much doubt exists, that the crown 
could open such relations without 
the special authority of an act of 
parliament. Further, it is stated, 
that ever since the supposed veto has 
existed, the law has been, in practice, 
evaded ; successive governments hav- 
ing held surreptitiously, and in a 
Protean variety of ridiculous dis- 
guises, political communication with 
the abhorred pontiff. Lastly, it was 
strongly urged, that in the present 
state of the affairs of Italy, and, on 
the other hand, after we had placed 
our Roman Catholic subjects on so 
different a footing, a peculiar and 
special necessity had arisen for hold- 
ing communion with Rome. It was 
better to do that openly, honourably, 
and by a legal authority, which must 
otherwise be done—as, in fact, it is 
at this moment—in an underhand 
and undignified manner. All these 
arguments were received bythe House 
of Lords with patient and respectful 
attention ; and many peers, who con- 
scientiously objected on high grounds 
to the proposed measure, yet would 
not negative its second reading, as it 
had been so deliberately proposed on 
the authority of the Government. 

It was not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that such a violation of long- 
cherished principles could pass with- 
out opposition. Upon the whole, 
that opposition has been conducted 
in a magnanimous spirit. The Bishop 
of Winchester stated his objections 
with an earnest dignity becoming his 
station. The Bishop of Exeter ap- 
peared as if utterly overcome by the 
momentous importance of the occa- 
sion. To use his own expression, 
emphatically reiterated, he ‘shud- 
dered’ at the proposition. ‘This mo- 
ral prostration deprived the right 
reverend prelate’s eloquence of its 
ordinary vigour and force. His op- 
position, in fact, was more a protest 
than an argument. But one objec- 
tion he made had an important effect 
on the Bill. In the Bill, as originally 
produced, the pope was designated 
by the term ‘Sovereign Pontiff. 
This to the Bishop of Exeter was 
peculiarly offensive. He conceived 
that it was a dangerous admission to 
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make in the legislative act of a Pro- 
testant parliament. He calculated 
the use that might be made of such 
an admission ; as an argument with 
Protestant Dissenters, or as a delu- 
sion with uninformed Roman Catho- 
lics. It happened that the Duke of 
Wellington had given notice of an 
amendment of a somewhat indefinite 
character, providing against any 
words which might compromise the 
supremacy of the crown. The Duke, 
when the Bill was in committee, 
moved an amendment, substituting 
for the term ‘Sovereign Pontiff’ the 
words ‘ Sovereign of the Roman 
State.’ This proposal was immedi- 
ately adopted. 

Another, and more important al- 
teration still, was made in the com- 
mittee. Strong objection has always 
been felt by the British people to 
investing Romish ecclesiastics with 
any temporal power or influence in 
these realms. A fear exists that the 
better Churchman such an ecclesias- 
tic might be, the more bound he 
would feel to use such temporal 
influence for the furtherance of the 
interests of his religion ; more espe- 
cially as that religion has been, b 
comparatively recent acts, saat, 
at least, if not made part and parcel 
of the State. Therefore, both by the 
bishops and by the most distinguished 
Conservative lay-peers, alarm was 
felt lest an Italian ecclesiastic might 
come as envoy to this country from 
the pope, armed with all the vague 
but imposing authority of a nuncio, 
and protected in all the immunities 
ofan ambassador. It is needless to 
urge how, in dangerous times, such 
a personage might become a grand 
and attractive focus of intrigue, and 
a lever of Continental influence in 
the very heart of these realms. 

The Earl of Eglintoun, a young 
nobleman, who by the devotion of 
his time and abilities to the public 
business, is quietly securing a politi- 
cal position, was the fortunate peer 
who originated opposition on this 
important part of the Bill. He did 
not follow in the wake of more distin- 
ruished authorities; but announced 
ris amendment before any discussion 
had suggested the idea. The noble 
lord moved in committee a limitation 
to the authority to be conceded to 
the crown, to the effect that no eccle- 
siastic should be received as ambas- 
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sador from Rome to this country, 
After an animated debate the peers 
divided on the amendment, when the 
ministers were beaten by a majority 
of three. 

This amendment raised the ques- 
tion, ‘ Will the spiritual pride and 
pretensions of the pope allow him to 
submit to such a limitation?’ To 
this there have been two answers, 
For it is said, that under precisely 
similar circumstances the pope has 
for many years received an ambas- 
sador from Prussia, without sendin 
one in return. Secondly, that the 
recent incorporation of so many lay- 
men into the papal government gives 
reason to suppose that the pope 
would not strain a point, but would 
send a layman as his ambassador 
here. Should the pope, however, 
decide otherwise, then Lord Eglin- 
toun’s amendment might render the 
Bill a nullity. 

In another point of view must this 
important measure be regarded. It 
is part of a greatscheme. The pub- 
lic owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Whigs, for having conceived the 
idea of making the pope a grand 
agent in the regeneration of Ireland. 
Not only do we afford facilities for 
aiding the pope in his great designs 
on the Italian peninsula, but we also 
open the door to him to aid us in 
reconstructing society in our dis- 
tracted sister island. The arrange- 
ment was artfully conceived and 
silently executed. Our sympathy 
with Italy was the mask for our de- 
signs upon Ireland; and, as there is 
no evil in either, let us hope that 
good may come of both. The com- 
mencement of the last month was 
signalised by the sudden appearance 
in Ireland, of a rescript from the 
Propaganda in Rome to the Irish 
Roman Catholic prelates, censuring, 
in strong language, their interfer- 
ence in politics, and more espe 
cially the alleged denunciations from 
the altar. If a bomb-shell had fallen 
in the midst of a conclave of these 
ecclesiastical agitators, it could not 
have produced more consternation. 
By a singular coincidence, on the 
very first day the House of Lords 
met after this rescript reached Eng- 
land, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
came down to the House, and sud- 
denly laid on the table a Bill author- 
ising the establishment of diplomatic 
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relations with the pope. Now, any 
man who could not see a direct con- 
nexion between these two events, as 
if they were the two parts of a con- 
tract, must be wilfully slow of ap- 
prehension. In fact, it is of no use 
disguising the truth. Successive Go- 
vernments have failed to ameliorate 
Irish society. Recognising in the 
power of the priesthood evidences of 
the religious feelings of the people, 
the present Government came to the 
conclusion that it would be better to 
have such an influence in favour of 
England than against it. What they 
desire, would seem to be to substitute 
for the narrow nationality of an is- 
land the wider public interests of an 
empire. They could scarcely ho 

to break down Irish prejudices whilst 
they retained their own. They could 
not say to eight millions of Irish 
Roman Catholics, ‘Be Englishmen 
in heart, if you cannot be in reli- 
gion,’ so long as the spiritual head 
of the Roman Catholic Church is 
made the object of legislative oblo- 
quy by acts of parliament passed at 
at a time when Roman Catholics 
were excluded. Therefore, they re- 
verse the former policy of the coun- 


towards the , in the ho 
die in their ant e Irish tm 
will reverse those hasty judgments 
of their English governors, whose 
error lies, not so much, perhaps, in 
their being untrue, as in their being 


too retrospective. If our hypothesis 
be true as to the antecedents of this 
measure for opening diplomatic re- 
lations with Rome, then, we fear, we 
must use an expressson which may 
alarm our readers. The English peo- 
le have hitherto been too much 
rightened by terms. So long as 
obnoxious phrases were avoided, they 
allowed themselves to be practically 
cajoled. Now, when we designate 
this contract, two parts of which may 
be said to have been fulfilled, as 
being, in fact, though not in name, 
& species of concordat, we use the 
term purposely, to suggest to the 
friends of Protestantism that it may 
be well if they watch carefully the 
subsequent proceedings, of which we 
foresee this arrangement may be only 
the innocuous commencement. We 
ourselves have no faith in the issue. 

The pope's nuncio has been re- 
ceived by the Porte with unusual 
hoaours. His mission is one of the 
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highest importance, both in a reli- 
gious and political point of view. It 
will not only disentangle the purely 
Catholic affairs of the East from all 
political complication—for hitherto 
the great difficulty in the arrange- 
ment of the simplest religious claims 
has been the suspicion of the Porte 
that they merely served as a cover 
to some deep-laid political machina- 
tions—but it will strike a fatal blow 
at the intrigues of France, exercised 
by the protectorate she had assumed 
of the Eastern Christians. If, as it 
is reported, this mission was the con- 
ception of Lord Palmerston, it was a 
coup de muitre, as is evident from 
the deep mortification the arrival of 
the papal nuncio has already caused 
Monsieur de Bourquenay. 


PROGRESS OF REACTION IN IRELAND. 


Were it not presumptuous to speak 
with any confidence on Irish affairs, 
we should be disposed to say that 
the reaction in lreland was going 
on favourably. The departure of 
O'Connell from the scene, and the 
extinction of his formidable power, 
have left the field open to the natural 
influence of good government. The 
Special Commission having produced 
good results in stopping agrarian 
crime, the Government wisely deter- 
mined to be merciful, and where jus- 
tice allowed it, to be sparing in exe- 
cutions. This combination of power 
and forbearance has produced its 
effect on the people. Another power- 
ful agent on the opinion of the mis- 
guided peasantry consists in the fact 
that there have been convictions for 
harbouring criminals and concealing 
crime. Under the influence of a 
salutary respect for the law and the 
government, the well-disposed can 
the better manifest their pacific dis- 
positions. The Home Government 
seizes on the opportunity to intro- 
duce wholesome measures. Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville’s Bill for the regu- 
lation of the law between landlord 
and tenant, is a well-meant substitute 
for the wild theory of a tenant right. 
The only obstacle to its success con- 
sists in the complication of its ma- 
chinery. The same objection was 
made to the memorable Bill of the 
Earl of Lincoln; but the difference 
between the two consists in the rela- 
tive importance of the object for 
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which the machinery is contrived— 
the Bill of Sir William Somerville 
has, in this respect, the advantage 
over that of his predecessor. 

Conciliation Hall has lost its in- 
fluence for Ireland and its terror for 
England. Some of the most noisy 
demagogues who were forced into 
parliament by O’Connell’s nominee 
system, have accepted Government 
appointments. Others are expecting 
them. The speeches at Conciliation 
Hall are a laughable éravestie of 
what they used to be in the days of 
O'Connell; and Mr. John O'Connell 
has returned from Paris, after having 
failed to produce the expected sensa- 
tion there. The rent being inconsi- 
derable—scarcely sufficient to pay the 
ordinary expenses, and certainly not 
enough to supply the Association 
with any formidable means of or- 
ganisation, the self-constituted head 
of the movement has seceded, and 
accepted the office of British consul 
at Boulogne. 

Of Confederation Hall, nothing is 
heard. The War question has split 
the party, and the more prudent 
members seem disposed to keep quiet. 
Some amusement has been created 
by the appearance of a new paper, 
intended to be the organ of the War 

rty. It professes to be edited by a 

fr. Mitchell, and his first number is 
full of such outrageous and insolent 
attacks on the Government, the 
English nation, and the existing 
order of things, as to have called 
forth a special notice by Lord Stanley 
in the ome of Lords. Contempt, 
perhaps, might have been a more 
potent extinguisher. But, on the 
other hand, as it is impossible to deny 
that these fiery young men 
abilities of a kind to captivate the 
people, it may be a wiser course to 
nip their efforts at rebellion in the 
bud. 

The priestly organisation in Ire- 
land is paralysed for the present. 
The Pope's Rescript was as unex- 
pected as effectual. Some of the 
more violent prelates militant at- 
tempted to raise an opposition under 
the guise of a protest, or respectful 
remonstrance, to the Pope. But the 
Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland 
effectually put a stop to this effort 
by accepting the mandate of his 

iritual superior, and urging obe- 
dience on his * spiritual inferiors. 
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From whatever cause it may have 
been, less has been since heard of 
altar denunciations. 


BRITISH PHILANTHROPY AND WEST 
INDIAN WRONGS. 


A tendency to violent extremes of 
policy is the essential vice of the 
representative system of Govern- 
ment. Interest struggles against in- 
terest, class against class; and the 
opportunities for beneficial compro- 
mise and general good are sacrificed 
in the blind revenges of unsuccessful 
partisans. For many years, perhaps 
too many years, the West Indian 
interest reigned paramount in the 
British House of Commons. They 
were the allies of the old possessors 
of power, and the opponents of their 
successors. The first blow struck at 
their influence was that grand effort 
of British philanthropy, the Anti- 
slavery movement. By one fiat 
slavery was abolished, and the co- 
lonists deprived of the labour on 
which, from experience, they could 
rely. The intentions of Parliament 
in granting compensation and insti- 
tuting apprenticeship, were frustrated 
by inevitable circumstances ; and, 
whether from the effects of a sudden 
change of system, or from their own 
inertness, the West Indian colonists 
were brought into a ruinous con- 
dition. Mr. Bernal, an honourable 
witness, declared recently in the 
House of Commons that for seven 
years he had cultivated his estates 
without return. In 1846, the manu- 
facturing interest were enabled to 
consummate their triumph over the 
West Indians. By the agency of 
Sir Robert Peel they caused a law 
to be passed which prospectively 
removed the protection on West 
Indian sugar, which was designed as 
a means of enabling the West In- 
dians to compete with the slave- 
holding states; and thus the final 
blow was given to the West In- 
dians. 

But, if a Parliament may be 
swayed by interests or passions, the 
nation, in the long run, is just. The 
case of the West Indians was an 
obvious one; and although Lord 
George Bentinck did not succeed, on 
the opening night of the session, in 
inducing Parliament to revoke its 
act, a consciousness was felt by the 
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blic that the national philanthropy 
fad been indulged in at the expense, 
not of the nation, but of individuals. 
Fortunately for the West Indians, 
another influence has come to their 
aid. Our attempt to blockade the 
west coast of Africa, in order there- 
by to suppress the slave-trade at its 
source, is admitted, not merely by 
our statesmen, but also by the ori- 
ginators of the measure themselves, 
to be an utter failure. It is not 
denied that we have aggravated the 
evil we intended to suppress. Argu- 
ments addressed to the pocket are 
never lost upon the English. It 
appears that we are, to use a popu- 
lar adage, burning the candle at both 
ends. We are spending enormous 
sums on the coast of Africa in a 
fruitless undertaking, whilst, on the 
other hand, the West Indian colo- 
nies are almost a waste, from the 
impossibility of forcing the located 
negroes to work, or of obtaining 
fresh labour at a fair market price. 
The dilemma has developed itself in 
this shape. Either we must take 
some steps to provide the West In- 
dians with cheap labour, a renewal 
of protection being forbidden, or we 
must prepare ourselves for the more 
than possibility of those magnificent 
islands becoming, at some period not 
very distant, a part of the great 
American empire, already so over- 
grown, yet still so ag ive. In 
this state of things, our leading men 
of all parties appear to have come to 
the conclusion that we must at once 
facilitate the transfer of free blacks, 
as labourers, from Africa to the 
West Indies, giving them guarantees 
for their safe return with the fruits 
of their earnings. Op oepee u 
starts Mr. Jackson of Birken oo 
and in an able speech, which drew 
general encomium, tells the House 
of Commons, from nearly twenty 
years’ experience, that the true wa 
to suppress the slave-trade is to cul- 
tivate a legitimate traffic with the 
African chiefs. As this was the 
idea of Sir Fowell Buxton, of course 
the philanthropists are not indis- 
posed to go hand-in-hand in the 
matter in the business. But Mr. 
Jackson was, fortunately, able to go 
further, and to declare that there 
were multitudes of able and willing 
Africans who might be had at an 
expense for carriage of 4/.10s, a-head, 
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and who would work for a dollar a- 
month. The cost of a slave in Cuba 
is estimated at about 1001. and, of 
course, he has to be kept. If these 
figures of the honourable member 
be correct, the matter would seem 
to be settled; and there is some 
prospect that the West Indian colo- 
nists will once more resume a healthy 
position in the great family of pro- 
ducers, while the philanthropists of 
Great Britain will be able to consult 
at once — aaa and their 
purses by consuming cheap s 
the produce of free > Pe 
Looking back at the history of 
this question, it is impossible to avoid 
mixing up with our admiration of 
that grand national impulse which 
abolished slavery a regret at that 
intolerance and those inherited class- 
hatreds which made the legislature, 
at the time the Abolition Act was 
passed, deaf to the remonstrances 
and blind to the prophecies of men 
who, better acquainted than they 
with the facts of the case, foresaw 
clearly the future. 


COLONIES AND CONSTITUTIONS. 


Earl Grey's hasty revocation of his 
crude constitution for New Zealand, 
and the legislative offspring thereof, 
still iene with difficulty, through 
Parliament. It is rather too bad 
that a minister should have claimed 
so large a discretion for a measure so 
obviously absurd. The proposed sub- 
stitute is more like what the original 
should have been. In an infant co- 
lony, the executive, being well chosen, 
should have great power. It was ab- 
surd to give the forms of a constitu- 
tion to the settlers before the con- 
ditions on which a constitution must 
be based could have been fulfilled, 
and it was still more absurd to hope 
that the wealthy and intelligent New 
Zealanders would submit to be ex- 
cluded from it. Lord Grey’s model 
constitution is to be suspended for 
five years, in the hope, probably, that 
in this short period New Zealand may 
become fit to exercise it. But the 
main force of the arguments in the 
House of Commons has been directed 
against this constitution in toto. It 
is urged that it would be better to 
abolish it altogether, and to com- 
mence the ual education of the 
colonists in constitutional privileges, 
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by the exercise of purely municipal 
ones, than to hold perpetually before 
their eyes a stimulus to conceit and 
insubordination. The Government, 
however, persist in their present 
plan, but it remains to be seen what 
will be done with the measure in the 
House of Lords. 

In a part of our empire very re- 
mote from New Zealand—in Canada 
—we have a practical evidence of the 
value of colonial institutions. The 
Governor-general, Lord Elgin, re- 
cently resorted to a general election, 
hoping to increase considerably a 
majority which he saw was fast 
dwindling into a minority. The re- 
sult belied his expectations; a large 
majority—in fact, one embracing two- 
thirds of the Chamber, was returned 
of persons hostile to the policy with 
which the governor-gene had 
identified himself: and the result 
will be—perhaps, is—that some of the 
chief leaders in the memorable Cana- 
dian rebellion have assumed the mi- 
nisterial offices. This would be quite 
in the ordinary course, and might be 
productive of no evil, if those gentle- 
men were actuated solely by patriotic 
motives. But, unfortunately, the exi- 
gencies of imperial policy do not al- 
ways square with colonial prejudices. 
A struggle is ever going on between 
the representative of the sovereign 
will in England and the representa- 
tives of the popular desire in the 
colonies. If exasperations and deeply- 
rooted hatreds are engendered, it be- 
comes almost impossible to harmon- 
ise the action of the two conflicting 
powers; and thus an authority is 
erected in the extremities of the em- 
pire which, in fact if not in form, 
rebels against the imperial power. 
With such an example before us in 
the case of Canada, it would assur- 
edly be well that we did not compli- 
cate our difficulties by reproducing 
them in New Zealand. 

China, we can scarcely speak of as 
a colony, except in futuro. Our set- 
tlement there seems likely to give us 
even more trouble, and to cost us 
more money, than our more extended 
colonial empire either in Canada or 
in New Zealand. While the wants 
of the Government forbid them to 
reduce the tea duties, thereby de- 
priving us of that commercial inter- 
course with the Chinese which might 
be so indefinitely developed, it is one- 
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rous upon the nation to have to spend 
large sums of money to maintain our 
position. Yet the last accounts from 
China threaten us with a new con- 
flict. Six unoffending Englishmen 
have been murdered near Canton; 
and although the Chinese authorities 
have gone — a pretended in- 
vestigation, they have, according to 
their practice, inflicted death upon 
substitutes for the real criminals, and 
there is no better security than be- 
fore for life and property. Sir John 
Davis has made vigorous applica- 
tions for more military aid ; and there 
seems reason to suppose that we may 
have another struggle before bring- 
ing the Chinese people to respect in 
practice the treaties made by their 
Government. In the former case our 
contest was with the emperor; now 
it would seem to be with his subjects. 
How far European influence and 
profligacy may have helped to pro- 
duce the national irritation existin 
among the Chinese, is a matter whic 
perhaps might be more truly decided 
by a recollection of the past than by 
any attempt to ascertain or to arbi- 
trate upon the rea] facts of the pre- 
sent case. 


DENOUEMERT OF THE BAVARIAN 
ROMANCE. 


The dénouement of the King of 
Bavaria’s acted romance has come 
upon him rather suddenly. His ma- 
jesty is separated from the female all 
whose counsels had so long iemeel 
if not wholly regulated, the political 
affairs of his kingdom. The Coun- 
tess of Landsfelt is now an exile from 
the scene of her brief but decisive 
triumph; and her royal lover, ac- 
cording to all accounts, is not merely 
inconsolable for her loss, but also 
meditates revenge upon her enemies, 
whom he regards as his own. The 
fall of the fair Spaniard has been as 
sudden as her rise. To leap from the 
boards of a theatre to the rule of a 
kingdom was a transition trying 
enough to the weakness of human 
nature :—to be present one day at a 
council of state—to give advice and 
receive feigned homage—and the next 
to be galloping out of the kingdom 
in the charge of two police _— 
was a reverse of fortune, calling for 
all its strength. Lola Montes does 
not appear to have been wanting in 
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her characteristic courage on the oc- 
casion; and what with this, and the 
fact that suffering is always admitted 
as an expiation of offences, ske has 
been treated with more favour by the 
organs of public opinion in this coun- 
try since her fall, than when she was 
in full power. 

The intermediate events were 
highly dramatic. The Ultramontane 
party in Bavaria, or more properly 
speaking in Munich, burned to re- 
venge themselves on Lola Montes for 
having chased them from power. As 
she daily grew in influence, they saw 
less chance of their being restored ; 
more especially as, under cover of the 
king’s good will, engendered and fos- 
tered by Lola Montes, the Liberal 
party had made head in the Chambers, 
and reforms were promised by the 
king which would have prevented 
for ever a return to the old tyranny. 
If, then, the blow were not struck at 
once, the opportunity would pass 
away for ever. 

Outraged morality was still their 
standing pretext, while on the other 
hand the arrogant rashness of Lola 
Montes, relying too confidently on the 
power of the king, furnished them with 
a ready weapon. Forgetting the bad 
origin of her influence, she obtruded 
it needlessly on the public. Believ- 
ing in the more than equal immoral- 
ity of her adversaries, she was obli- 
vious of the use that might artfully 
be made by them of the outraged 
feelings of the virtuous portion of the 
people. She had organised and pro- 
tected a new Society of Students, 
called the Alemannen, who were en- 
dowed by the king with privileges. 
That these young men should be re- 
ceived at her house, and be openly re- 
garded as her political clients, was an 
unnecessary violation of the decencies 
of society. There is no reason for be- 
lieving that these Alemannen students 
were, in their lives, an exception to 
that general purity of conduct which 
it is admitted is the characteristic of 
the Bavarian students as a body. 
But names and appearances go very 
far with young, rash, and headstrong 
natures; and the students of the 
older societies, feeling originally a 
strong jealousy, only, of the younger 
members of their little privileged 
federal republic, were made the sub- 
ject of artful proceedings by the 
priests and the agents of the ejected 
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nobility, in order to induce them to 
get up a demonstration. A spark 
was enough to raise the flame at any 
time. It was not long in falling 
amidst such excitable materials. Tu- 
mults arose. The older students in- 
sulted and attacked the members of 
the new society. Lola Montes fool- 
ishly went to their rescue, instead of 
allowing them to appeal to the law 
for protection. Riots ensued. The 
king came to the rescue of his 
mistress. The troops were called 
out. A disgraceful conflict occurred 
in the Theatiner Church. The life 
of Lola Montes was endangered, al- 
though all accounts concur in saying, 
that she shewed remarkable personal 
eourage. Even the king was person- 
ally insulted. What was originally 
a students’ ‘row’ was fomented into 
an insurrection ; the king was obliged 
to give way; and the obnoxious mis- 
tress was at last sent out of the king- 
dom by the very man—Prince Wal- 
lerstein — whom she had _ herself 
placed in power. 

The king, it is stated, is enraged at 
what he considers to have been the 
treachery of the prince; and if the 
power of his majesty should prove 
equal to his will, nothing can save 
either Prince Wallerstein or the 
party with whom he has, for the time 
being, associated himself, from ruin. 
The Bavarian nobility are very much 
impoverished. There are some strik- 
ing exceptions; but, as a general 
rule, they have squandered their for- 
tunes. They depend much more 
upon the crown than the crown upon 
them; and were it not that they cal- 
culate on forcing the present king to 
abdicate in favour of the crown 
prince, who would immediately re- 
store the old order of things, even to 
the extent of absolutism, they would 
not have run so great a risk. 

Political consequences may render 
this affair, in itself only avery natural 
event, of considerable importance. 
The principle of Bavarian policy, 
until Lola Montes arrived, was sub- 
mission to Austria. She changed 
the views of the king ; ang, during 
her sway, Austria and Bavaria were 
in a state of covert antagonism. Lola 
Montes, also, induced the king to 
give certain pledges to the represent- 
ative chamber which would, at no 
distant period, have provided them 
with guarantees for liberty. Austria 
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felt uneasy at the near neighbour- 
hood ofa constitutional power posses- 
sing such great, though undeveloped, 
natural advantages, and capable of 
exercising so much influence in Ger- 
many. The expulsion of Lola Montes 
has been a political movement under 
another guise; and those who have 
weer by it, if they have not ef- 
ected it, caleulate either upon co- 
ercing the present monarch, or, in 
case of his abdication, on the favour- 
able political opinions of the next in 
succession. 


ITALY CONSTITUTIONALISED. 


While the French have been ex- 
periencing the actual value of consti- 
tutions, which would seem to be, that 
they require as much fighting to keep 
them as to gain them, the Italian 
people, almost from one end of the 
Peninsula to the other, have been 
adopting the old delusion. A mania 
for constitutions has spread amongst 
all the Italian nations; and it is evi- 
dent. that the adoption of this new 
form of government is only intended 
by the people as a means of ena- 
bling them the better to struggle for 
Italian political independence. 

When we last wrote, affairs were 
ripe for some change. The Sicilians 
had sustained their old reputation. 
But they also exhibited in their in- 
surrection a forbearance in victory 
and a tenacity of the objects for 
which they fought, that place them 
in a very high rank among nations. 
Scotland fighting for her Church, or 
England for her Parliament, really 
do not assume a more heroic attitude. 
On the other hand, the King of Na- 

les fully sustained his character. 
Remembering his valiant pledge, he 
resisted till the assertion of his au- 
thority was no longer possible. He 
then offered a partial concession, 
which was rejected, and finally was 
compelled to grant the Sicilians what 
they demanded, namely, the Consti- 
tution of 1812, guaranteed by Eng- 
land. 

Napleg, too, has obtained a consti- 
tution, though one not so extensive ; 
and the King of Sardinia and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany have also 
taken the magnanimous course with 
their subjects. The Pope appeared 
to be standing out upon some doubt 
of compromising his spiritual autho- 
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rity ; but some very broad hints, con- 
veyed by multitudes of his subjects 
in an —— form, reminded 
him that he was regarded as a tem- 
poral prince. Rumour even went 
so far as to make a telegraph despatch 
declare that his Holiness had been 
deposed. Italy, from the north to 
the south, will soon present the un- 
wonted spectacle of popular institu- 
tions wielded by popular influence. 

In the Austrian portion of Italy, 
conflicts have taken place again be- 
tween the soldiers al the people. A 
reign of terror is said to prevail there; 
but we hear only the accounts of the 
re party. Prince Metternich 

aving assured Lord Palmerston that 
Austria would not interfere with 
events beyond the Po, is, no doubt, 
intended as an intimation that Aus- 
tria must be allowed to do as she 
likes with her own. But in the pre- 
sent state of the superficies of poli- 
tical society —after the triumph of 
the people in Paris—after the suc- 
cessful revolt of the Sicilians—and in 
the face of the young constitutions 
of Italy, it is utterly impossible to 
predicate, with any pen what 
may or may not be the consequences 
to the general peace of Europe of an 
attempt on the part of Austria to 
crush any efforts that may be made 
at the attainment of liberty by her 
Italian subjects. 


THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


Louis Philippe has abdicated. 
Even his dynasty is in peril. This 
is the developement of the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, postponed for eighteen 
years. Regard it in whatever point 
of view we may, it is a grand retri- 
bution. The upholder of Legitimacy 
and the Republican alike exult over 
it. France is once more in a state 
of anarchy. We do not think that 
any rational man in Europe will 
affect either surprise or sorrow at 
this catastrophe. A throne won by 
treachery has been lost by folly, and 
there is an end of this matter. [ut 
other graver points remain to be 
considered. He must be a far-seeing 
prophet who shall undertake to tell 
where this movement is to end; and 
@ very bold politician who can un- 
dertake to provide against the least 
alarming of the contingencies which 
appear to be dependent upon it. One 
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thing, however, is certain, that any 
movement on the part of England 
to interfere in any way with the pro- 
ceedings of the French people, so 
long as these shall confine themselves 
to the management of their own 
affairs, would be as unjustifiable as 
impolitic. Let France govern her- 
self as she may. We have nothing 
to do, so long as she shall abstain 
from interrupting the peace of Eu- 
rope, except to treat with her govern- 
ment, whatever it may be, and 
establish, if possible, peaceable rela- 
tions with it. At the same time, it 
would be folly to shut our eyes to 
the truth,—if a careful attention to 
the defences of the country was ne- 
omy before this catastrophe oc- 
curred, it is doubly necessary now. 
Nevertheless we cannot, on that ac- 
count, agree to pay five per cent 
income-tax, nor shall we till war is 
forced upon us: which may Heaven 
avert! 

Mons. Guizot, too, has fallen, That 
fact, which swallowed up all its 
interesting antecedents, gives way 
in turn to its successors. The ad- 
ministration which had consolidated 
the throne of Louis Philippe in 
its earlier years, but which, from 
too much obedience to his will, 
or too much care for his dy- 
nastic interests, had latterly placed 
itself in opposition to the nation, is 
already numbered with the things 
that were. Amidst the uproar of a 

pular insurrection, in which the 
National Guard had fraternised with 
the people, and the troops of the line 
had shewn a disinclination to fight 
against both — while the shouts of 
the multitude, and the fire of mus- 
ketry, which was slaughtering un- 
armed men, still rung in his ears, 
—M. Guizot came down with all his 
usual calm imperturbability, and pale, 
not from fear but from want of pas- 
sions, to face the agitated Chamber. 
Called upon by Odillon Barrot to 
account for the public disorders, his 
answer was an intimation that the 
king had sent for Count Molé to 
form a cabinet. Again he was asked 
how he could maintain order, or 
even provide for the personal se- 
curity of himself and his colleagues ? 
And this time the question was put 
by a still more weighty personage,— 
no other than Dupin. Mons. Guizot, 
oblivious and imperturbable to the 
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*. 
last, blind to the ing fact that 
the ultima ratio of the monarch had 
failed, and that not even the troops 
could stand against the people, again 
answers, with an obstinacy worthy 
of a Polignac, that the Government 
would be able to enforce respect to 
the laws and to maintain order until 
their successors came to their relief! 
Such is the melancholy end of Mons. 
Guizot’s formerly brilliant career; 
such is the result of his philosophy, 
his oratory, his statesmanship. All 
his efforts to ally the new dynasty of 
Louis Philippe with the old abso- 
lute governments of Europe only 
brought his royal master to this 
—that he saw re-enacted under 
is own eyes, inst hi licy, 
the vaneladion which pl hie 
on the throne. To use the phrase- 
ology of one of the opposition orators, 
‘the revolution and counter-revolu- 
tion had long stood face to face.’ Up 
to Monday the counter-revolution 
had the advantage; but the final 
attempt at a coup d'état utterly 
failed; and then the Orleans dynasty 
has to begin over again its work of 

eighteen years. 

The demand for Reform was cer- 
tainly legitimate and constitutional. 
So, also, were the means resorted to 
to enforce it. The ministers, by re- 
fusing to allow a Reform banquet at 
Paris, after having suffered them else- 
where, gave the opposition the ground 
they wanted. Finally, the ministers 
at the eleventh hour quailed before 
public opinion, or seemed to do so, 
and agreed to a compromise. The 
banquet was to be forbidden in form, 
and a court of law was to decide. 
Would that this resolution could 
have been adhered to! But M. 
Marrast, the Republican editor of the 
National, thinking that matters were 
going off too quietly, on the very eve 
of the decisive day pens a sort of 
manifesto, professing to come from 
the banquet committee, which is held 
by the Government to be tantamount 
to an usurpation of their authority. 
They then absolutely forbid the ban- 
quet, and from this moment the ca- 
lamities begin. It is difficult to say 
with whom the blame rests. 


The 
late ministers being the losing partys 
upon them the chief odium will fall ; 
unless, indeed, the anti-dynastic cha- 
racter of the revolution shall be held 
to have absolved them. 
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It is not magnanimous to press 
upon a fallen man. Mons. Gulzot's 
later proceedings provoked remarks 
which we withhold, because now he 
has expiated, by his downfal, some 
of his errors. Nor, indeed, would it 
be quite fair to pronounce judgment 
at the very moment when, the seal of 
official secresy having been taken 
from his lips, he may be prepared to 
unfold some secret justification of his 
conduct. The expectations of all 
mankind had been raised by him. 
Their disappointment may draw them 
into unjust judgments. But, at pre- 
sent, the great question seems to be, 
Was M. Guizot a great philosophical 
statesman, or was he only a philoso- 
phical pedant ? 

The latter construction is favoured 
by his having so pertinaciously ad- 
hered to his system, in the face of 
that solution of the question which 
irresistible circumstances were pre- 

ring. And his final declaration, 
in the midst of anarchy, that he 
could still preserve order, certainly 
does look more like the frantic hope 
of one clinging to an expiring autho- 
rity, than the magnanimous attitude 
of a minister retiring before the force 
of public opinion. 

he conduct of the Parisians in 
this affair might almost make one 
approve of revolution. In the ear- 
lier scenes of the last few days which 
preceded Monsieur Guizot’s fall, they 
conducted themselves with a quiet 
firmness, in the face of enormous 
military preparations, which denoted 
a settled constitutional purpose. Af- 
terwards, when the actual conflict 
began, they are reported to have 
stood, unarmed, the attacks of the 
troops, and to have gone on making 
their barricades as if they had been 
at their daily work. Nor does it at 
— appear that their conduct 
as been accompanied by any of that 
violence or ferocity which makes one 
shudder at the very name of a Paris 
mob. The conduct of the National 
Guard was consistent with that of the 
people. The Government had pro- 
tracted to the latest moment the act 
which was to call them forth. It 
was only after the first conflict that 
the rappel was beaten. The National 
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Guard then realised the fears of the 
Government: they declared for Re- 
form. From that moment the coun- 
ter-revolution was vanquished. 
What was at first only an émeute, 
although one of a very serious cha- 
racter, afterwards assumed all the 
characteristics of an insurrection. 
The court, the army, the police, were 
paralysed in the face of the multi- 
tude. Success makes mobs ag- 
ssive. The movement, which at 
rst took the shape of a constitutional 
demonstration, afterwards degene- 
rated into baser and more dangerous 
channels. The dregs of the popu- 
lace appeared on the surface, and 
there was an evident determination 
to develope, if possible, an insur- 
rection into a revolution. During 
the first days, the anger of the mob 
was chiefly directed against Guizot : 
it was supposed that the downfal of 
that minister might have — 
the popular demands. But the in- 
surgents, having thus beaten down 
one entrenchment, next aimed at 
more. Guarantees that the consti- 
tution should be no longer violated 
were demanded. Anti-dynastic cries, 
even, were heard. Meanwhile, out- 
rage spread. The character of the in- 
surrection changed. The insurgents 
took possession of the railway sta- 
—_ and stopped all egress from 
aris. 


It soon became clear that a revo- 
lution, not a change of ministry, was 
intended. Even the popular leaders 
were distasteful if they appeared as 
ministers of Louis Philippe. Many 
hundred citizens were Killed and 
wounded in the conflicts ; although, 
in general, the troops were or 
to act against the people. At lengt 
the Palais Royal, and ultimately the 
Tuileries, were sacked. Then the king 
abdicated in favour of his grandson, 
and left Paris. A provisional govern- 
ment, consisting of Lamartine, Odil- 
lon Barrot, Marrast, Arago, and 
others, was appointed ; and a minis- 
try formed, with Dupont de I’Eure 
as president, and Lamartine as fo- 
reign secretary, but excluding Odil- 
lon Barrot. The end, or even the 
object of this revolution, is not yet 
discernible. 





